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Proceedings 

OF THE 

Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting ol the Society was held at the 
Raffles Museum on Friday, 28th February, 194 J. 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. W. Jones, m.( .s., in the Chair. 

1. The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

2. The Annual Report and Accounts as submitted by the 
Council were adopted. 

3. The Officers and Council for 1911 were elected. 


F. N. CHASEN, 

Hon Secretary. 



Annual Report 

of the 

Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1940 


Membership. The number of members at the end of the year 
was 496 compared with 486 at the end of 1939. 
The roll consisted of 17 Honorary Members, 3 Corresponding 
Members and 476 Ordinary Members. Three Ordinary Members 
resigned during the year. Death claimed three, including 
Dr. R. Hanitsch, m.a., who was first elected to Membership of the 
Society in 1895, and became an Honorary Member in 1920. 
During his long residence in Singapore Dr. Hanitsch served the 
Society on many occasions as Hon. Secretary, or Hon. Treasurer. 
Rigid enforcement of Rule 6 (“ Members who have failed to ( pay 
their subscription by the 30th June are suspended from member- 
ship”), resulted in the lapse of a number of memberships, some of 
which it is hoped will be revived. The following 18 members 
were elected during the year: — 

Abbas bin llaji All 
Brown, George 
Coole, The Rev. Douglas, P. 

Curator, State Museum, 

Sandakan, North Borneo 
Gibson- Hill, Dr. C. A. 

Grieve, A. T. 

Hsu Yun Tsiao 
Jefferson, J. W. 

Lewis, G. E. D. 

Annual General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was held 

at the Raffles Museum on 23rd February. 

H. H. The Sultan of Perak, k.c.m.g., k.b.e. etc., was elected 
an Honorary Member. 


Luke, K. D. 

Milsum, J. N. 

Paine, The Rev H. J. 
Razak Khan, A 
Silva, G. \V. do 
Somerville, I). A. 
Walker, R. P. S. 
Windsor, Mrs. E. 

Yao, T. L. 
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The following gentlemen were constituted as a “ Special 
Purposes ** (special publications, propaganda etc.) sub-committee. 
— R. St. J. Braddell (( hairnian), B. Harrison, and T. M. Winslev. 

Journals. The Journal for the year (Vol. XV111) consisted of 
two parts. The first number was a special, well- 
illustrated publication devoted to Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales* 
archaeological researches on the Ancient Indian Colonization in 
Malaya. 

The second part was miscellaneous in chaiacter and contained 
a variety of articles by eight authors. 

Finance. Subscriptions for the year amounted to $2,026.72. 

The bank balance at the close of the year was $1,350.20. 


F. N. CHASEN, 

Hon. Secretary. 
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Rules 

of the 

Malayan Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


I. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall be * Tlic Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ' 

2. The objects of the Society shall be . — 

(a) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning Bri- 
tish Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(b) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 

II. Membership. 

3 Members shall be of three kinds— Ordinary, Correspond- 
ing and Honorary 

1. Candidates for ordinary membership shall bo proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majority of the ( ouncil 

f>. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of 
$(> payable in advance on the first of January in eaeh year. 

No member shall receive- a copy of the Journal or other pub- 
lications of the Society until the subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 

Newly elected members shall be allowed to compound foi 
life-memberslup for $J0() , other members may compound by pav- 
ing $50, or $100 less the amount already paid by them as ordinary 
members in annual subscript ions, whichever of these two sums 
is the greater. Societies and Institutions are eligible for ordinary 
membership. 

6. On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of pay- 
ment within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership* 

' *By-Law, 1922 “ Under Rule (5 Members who have failed to pay their 

subscription by the 30th June are suspended from membership until their 
subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals.publislied during that period of 
suspension cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so suspended ” 
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7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription : they shall 
enjoy the privileges of members (except a vote at meetings and 
eligiblity for office) and free receipt of the Society's publications. 

III. Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall be . — 

A President 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
The Unfederated or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no way be binding on the electors 

An Honorary Treasurer An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Councillors An Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
Geneial Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors arc 
appointed. 

0 Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be tilled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers 

IV. Council. 

10. 'file Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current veai , and its duties and powers shall be . — 

(rt) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society/ 

(/;) to elect Ot chinny and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members of tbe 
Society. 

(r) to obtain and select matoiial for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of tbe 
Journal 

(c i ) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts foi 
the Library. 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual Genera] Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condi- 
tion of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such by-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 


14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15 (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 

present a report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society Copies 
of such report and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitois may be admitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the 
meeting except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publication. 

18 The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first number of each volume 
shall be published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Rules. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Jour- 
nal, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments of Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 



Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74 Grosvcnor Street, London, W., where it has a 
largo library and collection of MSS. relating to oriental subjects, 
and holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) 
at which papers on such subjccts,are read. 

2. By Rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
lesident within Great Britain and Eire, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings ol the Society. This Soc iety accordingly invites Mem- 
bers ot Branch Societies tempoiaiily icsident in Great Britain or 
Iiiie to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet- 
ings may be sent to them. 

3. Under Rule 84, the Council of fhe Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforementioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ- 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men- 
tioning tht i Branch Society to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5 The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the 
Society's house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 



List of Members for 1941. 

(As at 1st January, 1941.) 


Life Members. 

Year of 

Election. Patron. 

1935. Thomas, H, E. Sir Thomas Shenton W., g < mg , o.r. r 
Honorary Members. 

1890, *1918. Blagden, Dr. ('. O., 40, Wychwood Avenue, Whit- 
church Lane, Edgware (Middlesex). 

1935. Bosch, Dr. F 1). K., Rubenslaan 51, Bilthoven, 

Holland. 

1921. Brandstetter, Prof. Dr. R , Luzern, Switzerland. 
1927, *1930. Clifford, Sir Hugh, g.c.m.g., g.b.e., 53, Evelyn 

Gardens, London, S W. 7. 

1935. Coedcs, Prof. Dr. George, Diiecteur de l’Ecole 

Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, lndo-( hina 
1930, *1931 Crosby, Sir Josiah, k.b.e., < .i.e., c/o H. B. M. 
Ministry, Bangkok, Thailand. 

1903, *1917 Galloway, The HoiTble Sir I). ]., Johorc Bahru, 
Johoie. (Vice-President 190b- 7 , President 

1908-13). 

1922. Johorc, 11 H. The Sultan of, o.k., g.c.m.g , K B.E., 

Johore Bahru, Johorc. 

1900, *1932. Kloss, C. Bodcn, c/o Royal Societies (dub, 03, St 
James Street, London, S.W. 1. (Council, 1904-8, 

1 923, 1927-28, Vice-Pres., 1920-21, 1927, 

Hon. Sec., 1923-20; President, 1930). 

1935. Krom, Dr. N. J., 18, Witte Sin gel, Leiden, Holland. 

1903, *1927. Maxwell, Sir W. G., k.b.e., ( .m.g., Chindle, High 
Salvington, Worthing, Sussex, England. 
(Council, 1905, 1915; Vice-Pres., 1911-12, 1910, 
1918, 1920; Pres., 1919, 1922-23, 1925-20). 
1940. Perak, H. H. The Sultan of, k.( .m.g., k.b.e., The 

Tstana Negara, Bukit Chandan, Kuala Kangsar, 
Perak. 

1890, *1912. Ridley, H. N., c.m.g., kr.s., 7, Cumbeiland Road, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. (Count il 1890 
94, 1890-1911 ; Hon. Sec., 1890-93, 1890-1911) 
1916. Sarawak, H. II. The Rajah of, G.t m.g., Kuching, 

Sarawak. 

1894, *1921. Shellabear, Tlie Rev. Di. W. G., 195, Girard 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. (Council, 
1890-1901, 1904; Vice-Pres., 1913; President 
1914-18). 
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19*21 

1904, 

1935. 
1920. 
1920 

1940. 

*1921. 

1926. 

1933. 
*1926. 

1939. 

1936. 
1935 
1923. 

1937. 

*1909. 

1936. 

*1919. 

1935. 

1934. 


Van Ronkel, Dr. P. II., Zoeterwoudsche .Singel 
44, Leiden, Holland. 

*1935. Winstedt, Sir Richard, k.b.e., c.m.g., d.litt., 
95, Westbourne Terrace, London, W. 2. v (Vice- 
Pres., 1914-15, 1920-21, 1923-25, 1928 ; Pres. 
1927, 1929, 1933-35). 

Corresponding Members. 

Hamilton, A. W., c/o Union Bank of Australia, 
Pitt & Hunter St., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Laidlaw, Dr. F. 1C, m.a., Eastfield, llffculmc, 
Devon, England. 

Merrill, Dr. E. I)., Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, 
Mass, U.S.A. 

Ordinary Members. ' 

Abbas Bin Haji Ali, Malay College, Kuala Kangsai, 
Perak, F.M S 

Abdul Aziz, The Hon’ble Y M. Engku, d.k., c m.g , 
Johore Bahru, Johore (Vice-Pres , 1933-35). 

Abdul Malek bin Mohamed Yusuf, m.c s , Land 
Olhce, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S 

Abdul Rahman bin Mat, Magistrate’s Court, 
Tapah, Perak, F.M.S. 

Abdul Rahman bin Yassim, Dato, 3, Jalan Chat, 
Johore Bahru, Johore. 

Abdul Rani bin Haji Hussein, District Office, 
Teluk Anson, Perak, F.M.S. 

Abdullah bin Muhammad Ali, Sultan Idris Train- 
ing’ College, Tanjong Malim, Perak, F M.S 

Abdullah bin Noordin, a.d o., Sebat Bernam, 
Selangor, F.M.S 

Abdullah bin Yahya, The Hon’ble ('apt. Shaikh, 
s.m.j., P.T.s., Bukit Timbalan, Johore. 

Abu Bakar, H. H. Tunku, d.k., p.i.s., Johore 
Bahru, Johore. 

Adams, His Excellency Mr. T. S., c .m.g., Chief 
Commissioner, Nigeria. 

Addison, J. S., Kuala Krai, Kelantan. 

Adelborg, F\, 40, Artillengatan, Stockholm, 

Sweden. 

Ahmad bin Haji Tahir, Asst. Commissioner of 
Police, Muar, Johore. 

Ahmad bin Sheikh Mustapha, Sheikh, Seremban, 
Negri Sembilan. 

Ahmad bin Osman, M.c.s., District Office, Bindings, ' 
F.M.S. 


1926. 
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1935. 

Ahmed Zainul'abidin, Tengku Sri Akar Raja, Kota 

m 

Bharu, Kelantan. 

1939. 

Akers, Raymond, L., Drainage & Irrigation Dept., 
Kuantan, Pahang, F.M.S. 

1935. 

Alexander, N. L., ma .s. 

1935. 

Amstutz, The Rev. H. B., 48, Canning Rise, 
Singapore. 

1938. 

Anderson School, I poll, Perak, F.M.S. 

1936. 

Anderson, W. . Graeme, Tatijong Batu Estate, 
Manek Urai, Kelantan. 

1933. 

Annamalai University Library, Annamalainagar, 
Chidambaram, S. India. 

1934. 

Archer, The Rev. R. L., ph.n., Methodist Mission, 
Singapore. 

1926. 

Ariff, Dr. K. M., 12, Beach Street, Penang. 

*1908. 

Ayre, C. 1C C., c/o Lloyd's Bank, 6, Pall Mall, 


London, S.W. 1. England. (Hon. Tr., 1910-11). 

1933. 

Azman bin Abdul Hamid, Treasury Office, Mersing, 
Johore. 

1938. 

Badry, C. M. 1\. Eastern Smelting Co , Ltd., 
Penang. 

*1926. 

Bagnall, The Hon'ble Sir John, k.b.e., The Straits 
Trading Co., Ltd., Singapore. 

*1919. 

Bailey, A. E., “ Keecha ”, Park Road, Leamington 
Spa, England. 

*1926. 

Bailey, John, c.m.g., i 97, Latymer Court, London, 
W. 6. England. 

1936. 

Bailey, L. (\, Turf Club, Singapore. 

1915. 

Bain, Norman K, 23, Market Place, Warminster, 
Wilts, England. 

1926. 

Bain, V. L., Forestry Dept., Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

*1912. 

Baker, Capt. A. (\, ma*. 

1932. 

Baker, J. A., School of Agriculture, Serdang, 
Selangor, F.M.S. 

1935, *1940. 

Baker, V. B. C., c/o Pahang Consolidated Co., Ltd., 
Sungei Lembing, Pahang, F.M S. 

1937. 

Bancroft, K. H., m.c.s., Malayan Establishment 
Office, Singapore. 

1935. 

Bangs, T. W. T., Kuala Pergau Estate, Ulu 
Kelantan, Kelantan. 

*1899. 

Banks, J. E., Ambridge, Penn., U.S.A. 

1920. 

Barbour, Dr. T., Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

1932. 

Barrett, E. C. G., m.c .s., c/o State Secretariat, 


Taiping, Perak. 
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1936. Barron, G. D , m.c., Superintendent of Surveys, 

Perak, F.M.S. 

1938. Barrowman, I)r. Barclay, Dato, Federal Dis- 

pensary, Klang, Selangor, F.M.S. 

1937. Barton, J E., The Asiatic Petroleum Co., St. 

Helen's Court, Singapore. 

1914. Bazell, C., Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Perak. 

(Hon. Libr., 1916-20 ; Hon. Tr., 1921-22). 

1925. Bee, R. J., Public Works Dept., Kuala Kangsar, 

Perak, F.M.S. 

*1910. Berkeley, Capt., H., l.s.o., Clink Gate, Droitwich, 

England. 

1937. Beuzekom, }. C. van, Tanjong Balai, Kariinon 

Island, N.E.l 

*1912. Bicknell, J. W., Bykenhulle, Hopewell Junction, 

Dutchess County, New York, U.S.A. 

1884. Bicknell, \V. A., 2, Phillips Avenue, Exmouth, 

Devon, England. 

1936. Bingham, R P., m.c.s , (Tiinese Protectorate, 

Malacca. 

1940 Bird, G. L. F , M.c.s , District Office, Ulu Kelantan, 
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Mann, W. E., P.O. 14, Batavia, Java, N.E.I. 

Mare, D. W. le, c/o Fisheries Office, Singapore, 
Fullerton Building, Singapore. 

Marriner, J. T. 

Martin, J. M., Colonial Office, London, S. W. 1., 
England. 

Martin, W. M. E. 

Mather, N. F. H., m.c.s., c/o The Land Office, 
Kedah. 

*1938. May, Percy W., 6, Queen Anne's Gardens, Bedford 
Park, London, W. 4, England. 

Mead, The Hon’ble Mr. J. D., c/o Osborne & 
Chappel, Ipoh, Perak, F.M.S. 

Mee, B. S., Food Control Dept., Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. 

Megat Yunus bin Megat Mohamed Isa, District 
Officer, Temerloh, Pahang, F.M.S. 

Meiklc, R. H., c/o Rubber Research Institute, 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M.S. 

Meyer, L. D., Revenue Survey Officer, Taiping, 
Perak, F.M.S. 

Middlebrook, S. M., m.c.s., Immigration Officer, 
S.S. & F.M.S., Singapore. 

Miles, C. V., c/o Rodyk & Davidson, Singapore. 

Miller, G. S., c/o Mansfield & Co., Ltd., Singapore. 

Miller, J. Innes., m.( .s., Kota Bahru, Kelantan. 

Miller, N. C. E., Department of Agriculture, Kuala 
Lumpur, F.M.S. 

Mills, G. R., Kyonkooat, Tlianbyuzayat, Moulmein, 
Burma. 

Mills, J. V., 18, Coionation Avenue, Mosman, 
Sydney, Australia. (Council, 1919-30, 1932-33 ; 
1936-38, Pres., 1937). . 

• Milne, Mrs. C. E. Lumsden, Government English 
School, Muar, Johore. 

Milsun, J. N., Department of Agriculture, Taiping, 
Perak, F.M.S. 

Mogensen, Capt. C. P., Kuala Trengganu, 
Trengganu. 

Mohamed I did bin Ali Idid, The Hon. Tuan Sayid, 
Alor Star, Kedah. 

Mohamed Ismail Merican, Superintendent of 
Education, Alor Star, Kedah. 
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1936. 

1922. 

1933. 

1921. 

1921. 

1939. 

*1926. 

*1920. 

1926. 

*1915. 

1930. 

1934. 

1934. 
1933. 
1938. 

1938. 

1939. 
1916. 
1910. 

1935. 
1939. 
1935. 

1931. 
1920. 
1913. 


Mohamed Jaffar bin Mantu, The High School, 
Klang, Selangor, F.M.S 

Mohamed Said, Major Dato Haji, d.p.m.j., p.i.s., 
Bukit Timbalan, Johore. 

Mohamed Said bin Mohamed, l)r., The Hospital, 
Pekan, Pahang, F.M.S. 

Mohamed Salleh bin Ali, The Hon. Dato, Johore 
Bahru, Johore. 

Mohamed Sheriff bin Osman, The Hon. Che’, 
Alor Star, Kedah. 

Morgan, W. S., Malayan Education Department, 
Muar, Johore. 

Morice, J., Customs Office, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

Morkill, A. G. 

Mumford, E. \Y\, Police Dept., Kota Bharu, 
Keiantan. 

Mundell, H. D., c/o Sisson & Delay, Singapore. 
(Council, 1938). 

Murdoch, Dr. J. W., Mental Hospital, Tanjong 
Rambutan, Perak, F.M.S. 

Mustapha bin Tengku Besar, Tengku, Magistrate's 
Court, Kuala Lipis, Paliang, F.M.S. 

Nightingale, H. W., m.c.s., C30, The Treasury, 
Penang. 

Nik Ahmad Kamil bin Haji Nik Mahmud, Dato 
Seri Setia Raja, Kota Bahru, Keiantan. 

Noone, H. D., m.a , The Perak Museum, Taiping, 
Perak, F.M.S. 

Norgaard, O. S., c/o The East Asiatic Co., Ltd., 
Singapore. 

Ong, T.*W., c/o Braddell Brothers, Singapore. 

Ong Boon Tat, j.p., 51, Robinson Road, Singapore.- 

Ong Siang Song, Sir, k.b.e., v.d., c/o Aitken and 
Ong Siang, Singapore. 

Oppenheim, H. R., Peet Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
Hongkong Bank Building, Ipoh, Perak, F.M.S. 

Orr, William, c/o Government Veterinary Dept., 
Johore Bahru, Johore. 

Osman bin Haji Daliat, Supreme Court, Seremban, 
Negri Sembilan, F.M.S. 

Osman bin Taat, District Officer, Kroh, Upper 
Perak, Perak, F.M.S. 

O’Sullivan, T. A , Inspector of Schools, Taiping, 
Pejrak, F.M.S. 

Overbeck, H., Klitren Lor, 48, Djokjakarta, Java, 
N.E.I. 
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1940. 

1939. 
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1937. 

1922. 

*1921. 

1937. 

1937. 

1933. 
1928. 

1934. 

1931. 
1920. 

*1921. 

*1920. 

*1925. 

1914. 

*1938. 

*1920. 

1939. 

*1921. 

1928. 

1932. 

1935. 


Owen, A. I., Post Office, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, 
F.M.S. 

Pagden, H. T., Dept, of Agriculture, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M.S. 

Paine, The Rev. H. J., St. George Parsonage, 
Pangkor Road, Penang. 

Paramsotliy, 12, Meranti Road, off Haig Road, 
Singapore. 

Parr, £. W. C., c.m.g., o.b.e., Parrisees Hayne, 
Howley, nr. Chard, Somerset, England. 

'Pooley, F. G., Messrs. Presgrave and Mathews, 
Penang. 

Pasqual, J. C., Jitra, Kedah. 

Paterson, Major H. S., m.c.s. 

Payne, E. M. F., King George V School, Seremban, 
Negri Sembilan. 

Payne, Dr. C. H. Withers, c/o Drew & Napier, 
Collyer Quay, Singapore. 

Pearson, C. D., Survey Office, Singapore. 

Pease, R. L., Telok Pelandok Estate, Port Dickson, 
Negri Sembilan, F.M.S. 

Peel, J., m.c.s., c/o Malayan Establishments 
Office, Singapore. 

Peet, G. L., The Straits Times, Singapore. 

Penang Library, The, Penang. 

Pendlebury, H. M., Selangor Museum, Kuala 
Lumpur, F.M.S. 

Pengilley, E. E., m.c.s,, British Resident, Brunei. 

Penrice, W., Mansfield & Co., Ltd., Singapore. 

Pepys, W. E., c.m.g., The Sarawak Office, 
Fullerton Building, Singapore. 

Persekutuan Guru-guru Melayu, Negri Sembilan, 
Education Office, Seremban, Negri Sembilan. 

Peskett, A. D., Barclay's Bank, Uckfield, Sussex, 
England. 

Pillay, Sandy Gurumathan, 22, Bonham Building, 
Singapore. 

Plummer, W. P. 

Powell, I. B., 100, Westward Rise, Barry, Glam, 
Wales, England. 

Pretty, The Hon. Mr. E. E. F., m.c.s., Financial 
Secretary, Kuala Lumpur, JLM.S. 

Purcell, Dr. V. W. W. S., m.c.s., Dept, of Informa- 
tion, etc., Singapore. 
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1926. Rae, Colonel The Hon'ble Cecil, c.b.k., P.O. Box 

134, I poh , Perak., F.M S. 

1934. Raffles College, The, Singapore. 

1939. Raghavan, N., 3, Union Street, Penang. 

1937. Raman i, Radha Krishna, Advocate & Solicitor, 

47, Cross Street, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M.S. 

1934. Rambaut, A. E., Forest Office, Job ore Bahru, 

Johore. 

1932. Rawlings, G. S., m.c.s., Kota Bharu, Kelantan 

1916. Rayman, L., m.c.s., President, Municipal Com- 

missioner, Singapore. 

1940. Razak Khan, A., High School, Klang, Selangor, 

F.M.S. 

*1924. Reed, J. G., Sungkai, Perak, F.M.S. 

1937. Regester, P. J. D., c/o Messrs. Hogan, Adam & 

Allan, Penang. 

*1910. Reid, Dr. Alfred, Batang Padang Estate, Perak, 

F.M.S. 

1930. Rentse, A., Kota Bharu, Kelantan. (V.P. for 

U.M.S 1940, 1941.) 

*1921. Rex, The Hon’ble Mr. Marcus, British Resident, 

Perak, F.M.S. 

*1926. Rigby, W. E., m.c.s., c/o The Treasury, Singapore. 

1938. .Robb, L. T. A., Messrs. Robb & Nilson, Guthrie 

Budding, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

*1926. Robinson, P. M., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 9, 

Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3, England. 

1937. Robson, J. H. M., Post Box No. 250, Kuala 

Lumpur, F.M.S. 

1938. Rogers, Dr. G., The Hospital, Kuala Belait, Brunei. 

1936. Ross, A. N., m.c.s.. Govt. House, Singapore. 

1931. Samuel, P., 489, Swettenham Road, Seremban, 

F.M.S. 

1934. Sanders, Dr. Margaret M., c/o The General Manager, 

Traffic Dept., F.M.S. Railways, Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. 

*1923. Sanson, C. H., c.m.g., c/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 

Section G3, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 

*1934. Santry, D., Slamat, Paekhorse Road, Bessel 

Green, Sevenoaks, England. 

1934. Sassoon, J. M., 8, de Souza Street, Singapore. 

*1896. Saunders, C. J., The Lawn, Barcombe Mdls, nr. 

Lewes, Sussex, England. 

1935. Schneeberger, Dr. W. F., c/o Bat. Petr. My. 

Tasakan, Tasakan, East Borneo, N.E.I. 

1935. Schweizer, H., c/o Diethelm & Co., Singapore. 
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*1915. 

1922, 

*1927. 

1937. 

1934. 

1925. 


1929. 
1940. 

*1927. 

*1909. 

1931. 

1934. 

1935. 

*1926. 

1922. 

1936. 
1912. 

1924. 

1930, 

1928. 

1940. 

1940. 

1928. 

1925. 
*1917. 


Scott, Dr. W., Sungai Siput, Perak. 

See Tiong Wah, Balmoral Road, Singapore. 

*1939. Steen Sehested, 63, Geylang Road, Singapore. 

Sells, H. C., Satuan Burnham, Buckinghamshire, 
England. 

Seri Maharaja, Tengku, Kota Bahru, Kelantan. 

Sheehan, J. J., m.c.s., Assistant Adviser, Muar, 
Johore. 

Shelley, M. B., c.m.g., c/o The Sports Club, 8, St. 
James' .Square, London, S.W. 1, England. 
(Council, 1930-31 ; Vice-President, 1934). 

Sheppard, M. C. ffrank, m.c.s., Federal Secretariat, 
Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 

(le .Silva, G. W., 59, Klyne Street, Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. 

Simpson -Gray, L. C., m.c.s., District Officer, 
Tampin, Negri Sembilan, F.M.S. 

Sims, W. A., The Lodge, Gander Green Lane, 
Cheam, Surrey, England. 

Singam, S. Durai Raja, c/o Mahmud School, Raub, 
Pahang, F.M.S. 

Sivapragasam, T., Co-operative Societies Dept., 
Fullerton Building, Singapore. 

Skeat, W. W., “ Pixies Holt ” Lyme Regis, Dorest, 
England. 

Sleep, A., M.c.s., c/o The State Treasury, Johore. 

Small, Sir Alexander, k.b.e., c.m.g., m.c.s. 

(Vice-Pres., 1936-1938 ; Pres., 1939). 

Smith, G. A., c/o J. A. Wattie & Co., Ltd., Surabaya, 
Java, N.E.I. 

Smith, Prof. H. W., Papeari, Tahiti, Society 
Islands. 

Smith, J. D. M., m.c.s., Land Office Kedah. 

*1937. Soang, A. I. C., Tanah Intan Estate, Martapoera, 
Dutch S. E. Borneo, N. I. 

Sollis, C. G., Education Office, Hongkong. 

Somerville, D. A., Besut, Trengganu. 

Southwell, C. H., B.Sc., Borneo Evangelical Mission 
Jessclton, British North Borneo. 

Stanton, W. A., Brooklands* Estate, Banting, 
Selangor, F.M.S. 

Stark, W. J. K., Emigration Office, Madras, India. 

Stirling, W. G., c/o Cox & King, Haymarket, 
London, England. (Coun., 1923-25, 1927-29). 
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1930. Strahan, A. ('., Education Office, Telok Anson, 

Perak, F.M.S. 

1939. Stubbs, G. C., Survey Office, Kuala Lumpur, 

F.M.S. 

1936. Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim, 

Perak, F.M.S. 

1927. Sungai Patani Government English School, 

Sungai Patani, Kedah. 

*1918. Sykes, G. R., M.c.s. 

1930. Symington, C. F., Forest Research Institute, 

Kepong, Selangor, F.M.S. 

1937. Tacchi, A. ('., Victoria Institution, Kauai Lumpur, 

F.M.S. 

1908. Tan Cheng Lock, e.B.h., 96, First Cross Street, 

Malacca. 

*1926. Tan Soo Bin, 9, Boat Quay, Singapore. 

1913. Tayler, C. J., Telok Manngis Estate, Sepang, 

Selangor, F.M.S. 

*1928. Taylor, E. N., m.c.s., Official Assignee, Singapore. 

(Council 1933). 

1935. Thatcher, G. S., Executive Engineer, Kluang, 

Johore. 

1938. Thomas, F., b.a , St. Andrew’s School, Singapore. 

*1921. Thomas, L. A., c/o Police Office, Singapore. 

1936. Thornett, B. R., 80, Perry Rise, Forest Hill, 

London, S.E. 23, England. 

1939. Toliday, C. R., English College, Johore. 

1938. Traeger, Miss G. L. f Principal, Anglo-Chinese 

Girls’ School, Chamberlain Road, I poll. 

1930. Turner, H. G., m.c.s., Colonial Secretariat, 

Singapore. 

1935. Turner, R. N., m.c.s., Assistant Resident, Kuala 

Belait, Brunei. 

1932. Tweedie, M. W. F., m.a., Raffles Museum, Singapore 

(Hon. Treasurer, 1936-1940). 

1930. University Library, The, Rangoon, Burma. 

1936. University Library, The Librarian, Triplicane, 

Madras, India. 

1938. Vaux, F. G., Messrs. Rodyk and Davidson, Sin- 

gapore. 

1925. *’ Venables, 0. E., m.c .s., Commissioner of Lands and 

Mines, Johore. 

1938. Vinen, G. H., c/o Christmas Island Phosphate Co., 

86, Billiter Buildings, Billiter Street, London, 
E.C. 3., England. 
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1938. 

1937. 
*1 92fi. 

1938. 

1931. 
1910. 

*1920. 

1932. 
1910. 

1938. 

1935. 

1927. 

1938. 
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*1920. 

*1920. 

*1920. 

*1921. 

*1922. 

1935. 

1940. 

*1930. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1920. 

*1905. 

1937. 


Voorhoeve, Dr. P., Emmalaan, 2, Kabandjahe, 
Sumatra, N.E.I. 

Wade, G. H., c/o Borneo & Co., Penang. 

Waddell, Miss M. C. 

Wales, C. A., Tabanac Estate, Lahad, Datu, via 
Sandakan, British North Borneo. 

Walker, E. S., Forest Office, Klang, Selangor, 
F.M.S. 

Walker, R. P. S., Sultan Idris Training Colege, 
Tanjong Malini, Perak, F M.S. 

Wallace, W. A., Tewantin via Cooroy, Queens- 
land Australia. 

Watherston, D. C., m.c.s. , 

Watson, J. G., Forest Research Institute, Kepong, 
Selangor, F.M.S. 

Webb, G. W., m.c.s., Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion (Chinese) S.S., Singapore. 

White, L E., Tebing Tinggi Estate, Kurial, 
Kelantan. 

White, The Ven. Graham, St. Andrew's Cathedral, 
Singapore. 

White, T. L., King Edward VII School, Taiping, 
Perak, F.M.S. 

Whitfield, L. J)., Anderson School, lpoh, Perak, 
F.M S. 

Wilcoxson, W. J., Straits Trading Co., Ltd., 
Singapore. 

Wilkinson, R. J., c .m.g., M. V. Sentosa, Chios, 
Greece. 

Willan, T. L. 

Wilbourne, E. S., Batu Gajah, Perak, F.M.S. 

Williams, F. L., m c.s. 

Wilton, W. K., c/o Survey Department, Singapore. 

Windsor, Mrs. E., Kuantan, Pahang, F.M.S. 

W'inkelman, H. 

Winsley, Capt. T. M., c/o The Asiatic Petroleum 
Co., Ltd., Singapore. 

Wolters, Oliver William, m.c.s. 

Wookey, W. K. (\, Kota Belud, British North 
Borneo. 

Woolley, G. C., Jesselton, British North Borneo. 

Worthington, A. F., Longclose, Pennington, 
Lymington, Hants., England. 

Wright, A. Dickson, f.r.c.s., 43, Elsworthy Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 3, England. 
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1936. Wright, Miss E. Fowler, Sister's Quarters, General 

Hospital Singapore. 

*1921. Wurtzburg, C. E., m.( Glen Line, Ltd., 20, 

Billiter Street, London, England, (Coun., 
1924-26, 1930; Hon. Sec, 1925; Vicc-Pres., 
1927, 1929, 1933-35; President, 1936). 

1914. Wyly, A. J., 7, Piccadilly Mansions, 129, Oxford 

Road, Rosebank, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

1936. Wynne, A. J., Drainage & Irrigation Dept., 

Kuatan, Pahang, F.M.S. 

1 9 4-0. Yao, T. L., 20, Mosque Street, Singapore. 

*1923. Yates, H. S., 331, Jiannini Hall, Berkeley, Cali- 

fornia, U.S.A. 

*1917. Yates, Major W. G. 

1932. Yeh 11 ua Fen, The Rev., St. Mary’s Church, 

Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M.S. 

*1920. Yewdall, Capt. J. C. f ” Seatoller ”, Meadway, 

Berkhamsted, Herts, England. 

*1904. Young, H. S., Rosemount, Tain, Rosshire, England. 

1920. Zainal- Abidin bin Almiad, Sultan Idris Training 

College, Tanjong Malim, Perak, F.M.S. 

193S. Zainal Abidin bin Raja Tachik, Raja, District 

Office, Tampiu, Perak, F.M.S. 

Zainal Abidin Kasahatan, Land Office, Teluk 
Anson, Perak, F M S 


1939. 




RECENT MALAY LITERATURE* 

By ZA'BA (Zain al-* Abidin bin Ahmad). 

Among other publishers, the Mercantile Press, the United 
Press and the PSrsama Press, all in Penang, and a number of other 
Malay printing works in Taiping, Ipoh, Muar and Singapore have 
been active for many years printing and publishing new Malay 
books by various writers. Printing presses in Kuala Lumpur, 
Klang, Seremban and Malacca were doing likewise in a smaller 
degree until a few years ago. Many of these printing houses, 
notably those in Penang and Muar invite writers to write books 
and stories for them or to send them any unpublished manuscripts 
of sufficient interest to be printed by them, offering in return for 
each a small remuneration or royalty or a certain number of copies 
of the books when printed to be sold by the author as his own share. 
In this way the Penang and Muar publishers have produced quite 
an imposing number of new books and so have smaller printers 
in other parts of the country. 

Representative Writers : 

Largely of Fiction. 

Of the writers that have fed one or other of these presses, 
a few representative names may be mentioned with the works they 
have published. One of the first to enter the field was Mohd. 
Yusof bin Sultan Maidin, a Penang Malay of South Indian extrac- 
tion and Chief Clerk in the local Education Office, who in 1922 
published his first book, a pamphlet of 40 pp. called Boria dan 
Binchana-nya, and a few months afterwards followed it with 
Sha'er Boria , both these being directed against the evils and 
abuses of the Boria plays in Penang. Then came his Rahasia 
Kejayaan (1923), a collection of essays (80 pp.) on Education, 
Knowledge, Friendship, Character, Duty, How to earn and spend 
money, Reading and its benefits, Newspapers, the Difference 
between Man and Animals, Reason and its uses, Helping each other, 
the power of Speech ; his Hikayat Pilayaran Gulliver (1927), an 
abridged translation of Part I of Gulliver's ' Travels ’ — which was 
later acquired by the Malay Translation Bureau for its Home 
Library Series ; his Hikayat Tuan, Puteri Nur u'n Nahar (1929), 
a short Moslem romance of some 100 pp. giving a vivid picture of 
mediaeval Moslem society with its failings and weaknesses ; his 
Kesah PUayaran-ptlayaran Sindbad (1930), 120 pp. translated 
from English and also Acquired by the Translation Bureau. 
Lastly was published his Kijatohan Kaum-kaum Islam dan 


♦Except for difficulties due to its author being at Tanjong Malim and 
me in London, this valuable account would have formed part of the author’s 
appendix to my History of Malay Literature , Journal M.B.R.A.S , Vol. XVII 
Pt. Ill 1939. — R O. Winstedt 
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Pirgerakan Baharu (1931), a work of 170 pp. tracing the progress 
of Islam in the early days, its subsequent decadence and the 
causes contributory thereto, and the revival of the present day. 
In all these works his language and style are pleasantly chaste and 
simple. But he seems to have entirely ceased from writing and 
has not published anything new since 1931. There is, however, 
a short work of 110 pp. called Risalat Ahmadiyyah or Siapa-kah 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1933 ?) written by writers under two 
nom-de-plumes one of which is believed to be his. The book was 
printed at the Jelutong Press, Penang, and defends the excom- 
municated “ Mirza ” and his reforming Movement against the 
attacks and accusations of the ulamas in Malaya and Malaysia. 
The style and language at least of one of the writers would seem to 
betray his identity. 

About the same time, another writer, Ahmad bin Haji 
Muhammad Rashid of Talu (Sumatra) who was born in Penang 
and has been in Malaya ever since, began writing original novels 
on local Malay life. One of these entitled la-kah Salmah ? — a 
long lively story published in 7 parts (over GOO pp.) in 1928 — 
became very well-known and is now out of print . It is “ the story 
of a happening in the Straits Settlements after the Great War ”, 
the heroine Salmah being a modern Malay girl of town surround- 
ings and upbringing. His other novels are Kawan Benar (1927), 
Dua BUas Kali Sengsara (1929 ?), Siapa Jahat ? or Data Chen - 
chano (1930 ?) — all widely read and popular, especially the last- 
mentioned which is a thrilling tale of a Sumatran sea-rover on the 
coast of Kedah and roundabout Langkawi Islands. But these 
also are no longer available at the bookshops and have not so far 
been reprinted. His less known efforts published some time later 
include Siapa-kah Jodoh-nya ?, Rahmah bt. Abdullah and Apa 
Sudah Jadi ? Many of these works are unfinished, either through 
shortage of funds on the part of the publishers to whom he sold his 
MSS. or through his own reluctance to write the continuation 
because of the poor bargain. The books were all published in 
instalments of 100 pp. or less each and financial difficulties arose 
in the course of publication. The author was already past 
middle age, when he died on 13 July, 1939. His writings are 
marked by a lucid style, a charming purity of language and a good 
power of description. It is a matter for regret that not all of them 
have been completed or published. 

A writer of great promise who has written or translated a 
miscellaneous number of works, mostly stories and historical 
fiction some of them quite long, is Ahmad Nawawi bin Muham- 
mad Ali of Batu Gajah, Perak. Born there in 1904 he attended 
the local Malay school, and after passing Std. V was admitted into 
the Al-Mashhor Arabic School, Penang, in 1914 (?). This he left 
after 2$ years when he was only in Std. Ill ; his further progress 
in Arabic has been the result mainly of private study. His earliest 
published works are Al-Fanus , fi Mukhtasar il-Kamus (1927) an 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. XIX, Part I, 
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Arabic-Malay vocabulary, and Ch&rita Puteri Palsu (1927), the 
story of a beautiful Russian woman playing her guiles on an 
Indian Prince. Then followed his Cherita Amir T'adzlullah (1928), 
a story of loyalty and devotion to parents and relatives taken 
from the well-known Arabic work ‘ Alfa Yaum wa Yaum ’ ; his 
Jambangan Burita (1928), 65 pp., a miscellany of various facts, 
happenings, and stray items of information ; Ja'afar al-Barmaki 
(1930), the story of the well-known mysterious episode in Islamic 
history relating to the strange marriage of Harun al-Rashid's 
sister, Abbasah, to Ja'afar his minister and bosom friend, eventu- 
ally ending in the latter’s murder ; Warith (1932), 156 pp., the story 
of a young man in Egypt dreaming of the wealth he is to inherit 
and later deceived by an actress ; Tarzan or Mawas Puteh (1933), 
453 pp., a translation (through an Arabic version ?) of some of the 
thrilling Tarzan stories, issued in 5 parts ; al-Gharaib (1935), 
40 pp., containing a miscellany of useful information, curious 
anecdotes and gleanings from Arabic works on the ancient history 
of Egypt, India and China. 

Among the half-published works, the continuation to which 
has been cither held up owing to insufficient capital on the part 
of his publishers or is in the course of publication, are Korban 
Pcsona (1934), of which 300 pp. have appeared, narrating the story 
of the sufferings of a mother accused of illicit love affairs by 
an unfaithful paramour, with her consequent disgrace and broken 
life but ultimately vindicated and happy ; Tarzan Kembali ka - 
Bemia Afrika (1935), a continuation of his Tarzan stories (551 pp.); 
Pertemnan Jodoh (1937), of which tw r o parts have appeared com- 
prising 304 pp., the story being that of a young man (in Egypt) 
who was separated from his lady-love by the machination of a 
jealous rival, sailed to Europe and in the end triumphed over his 
enemy , Anak Dara Koraish (1938), of which 200 pp. have 
appeared, a tale based on Islamic history, depicting the troublous 
conditions during the rule of Othman the third Caliph culminating 
in his assassination, with a love story worked into the scene — 
translated from Jirji Zaidan’s well-known series of historical 
fiction ; Andalus (1939) of which two parts comprising 299 pp. 
have appeared and 4 further parts arc promised it is a his- 
torical romance of old Muslim Spain, describing the conquest of 
fair Andalusia by the Muslims under Tariq bin Ziyad whose name 
survives in " Gibraltar ”, a corruption of ” Jabal Tariq ”. The 
book though still uncompleted is very much praised by the Malay 
reading public. 

Of his works still in the Press there are Pembuka Mata : Bagi 
Si-Ch&lek dan Si-Buta (1936), describing innovations forbidden bv 
Islam and exhorting strict adherence to the ways of the Prophet 
and ending by pointing out whose responsibility it is to uphold 
and enforce the pristine truths of the faith ; Kata Kebhiaran : 
M enyatakan Hukum Ziarah Perkuboran (1938), explaining tomb- 
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worship which is forbidden by Islam and the visiting of graves 
which is sanctioned by it, with various details connected with the 
subject. Both these are likely to be published outside Perak as 
they cannot meet with approval from the Perak religious authori- 
ties. Another short work by him which was actually refused 
permission by the religious authorities to be published and has 
therefore been withheld is called Pilehan Kata : Mtngandong 
Bibirapa Pfrkataan Pindeta (1937), the MS. copy of which is in 
the hands of a publisher in Penang. 

Ahmad Nawawi has four other stories which have remained 
unpublished for some years as the publishers to whom he has given 
the MSS. are short of funds ! These are entitled Abi Kadzim al- 
Basri (1930), Rampaian Yang Indah (1930), Kechewa (1930), and 
Panglima Raja (1937), the last-named being in 147 foolscap pages 
narrating the story of a French warrior's loyalty to his king, 
somewhat similar to the romance of Hang Tuah . 

Besides these books he has also edited two short-lived periodi- 
cals — first a weekly newspaper called Panduan Terona , started 
in Ipoh in February, 1930, and later a fortnightly called Majallah 
Penghiboran, started in April, 1936, in which he published besides 
general articles and curious notes and gleanings a regular series 
of short stories as well as biographical articles on Muslim authors 
and thinkers and other celebrities during Islam's glorious days. 
Both these ventures have failed and ceased to exist. In all his 
publications this writer's style is direct and simple and his language 
comparatively free from un-Malay idiom. But he does not seem 
to like poetry, as seldom are verses found even in his love-stories 
and romance. 

Another very energetic writer who has published a succes- 
sion of stories and short works, both fiction and non-fiction, since 
1936 is Shamsuddin Saleh, a writer from Siak (Sumatra) who has 
been in Malaya since 1927, was in the service of the Political 
Intelligence Bureau, Singapore, for 5 years from 1930, travelled 
on duty while in this service throughout the whole of Malaya (in 
which no village or town remains that he has not visited), and th^ 
whole of Siam, Burma, Sumatra, Java and the Philippines ; has 
been married in Kuala Pilah. N£ggri SSmbilan, for the last 8 
years, and is now Manager of the Ipoh Malay Press, Ipoh. The 
books he has written are mostly based on the secret activities, of 
the Communist propagandists or on the political and nationalist 
movements in Netherlands Indies, with love introduced as the 
leavening ingredient. Among these the first to be published, 
entitled Kaseh Berbalas (1936), 104 pp., a love-story between two 
English-educated Malay youths and their cousins in Kuala 
Lumpur and Singapore, with a pretty Chinese girl and a Chinese 
Secret Society thrown into the scene, is now out of print. Then 
followed his Hidup Yang Dirhaka (1936), in 2 parts comprising 
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160 pp., narrating the adventures of a beautiful Dutch-educated 
native woman spy in the service of the Dutch Indies Government, 
who married a revolutionary native editor in Semarang for his 
secrets, then moved to Singapore with her husband to spy on the 
latter's co-workers, and lastly to Bangkok where her own sister 
exposed her and caused her death ; Siasat Yang Dahshat (1936) 
87 pp., a love-story bcwteen two native students at the Law Col- 
lege, Batavia, and a native girl student of medicine, with strong 
nationalist elements ending in the lovers’ banishment to Boven 
Digoel (Dutch New Guinea) ; Bingkisan Rahasia (1937), 96 pp., 
another story of secret service and love with the scenes laid in 
Singapore and Bangkok ; Pemimpin Sulit (1937). 96 pp., describ- 
ing how a young Malay from Java working for a Belgian firm of 
jewellers falls under the spell of a fascinating girl-Communist agent 
in Singapore, the scenes shifting later from there to Shanghai and 
the Philippines ; Putiri Laut Selatan (1937), 81 pp., recording an 
old-folk-tale of Jokja (Java) with side-lights on the superstitious 
belief of the Javanese in marvels ; Semangat Muda (1937), 96 pp., 
a love-story interwoven with an account of the new religious 
movements in the Dutch Indies ; Pertandingan Sokma (1937), 
76 pp., a story of the rivalry between Islamic and Christian pro- 
paganda in Java, enlivened by an affaire de coeur between two 
highly educated young people , Korban Poligami (1937), 73 pp., 
a story illustrating the influence of “ modernity ” among Malays, 
with scenes laid in Singapore and Batavia ; Yang di-P ertuan Gadis 
Sumatra (1937), 60 pp., semi-historical old tales of Kampar 
(Sumatra) and its rulers as descendants of the royal house of 
Minangkabau — a study of human character . Pelarian Yang 
Cherdek (1938), 59 pp., the story of a political refugee from the 
Dutch Indies who through wiles and cunning reached safety in 
the Philippines, the scenes shifting between Singapore, Bangkok 
and the Philippines: Ihnat Melcryu dengan Masharakah (1938), 
231 pp., describing the Malays’ intercourse with foreign races 
during the last 2000 years, with prospects of the future ; Tiga 
Bulan Dalam Penjara (1939), 81 pp., a storv of the nationalist 
movement in the Dutch Indies with episodes of love between the 
native mistress of a Dutch business man and his clerk, the scenes 
being laid in Bengkalis and Medan (Sumatra) , Chemburu Buta 
(1939), 60 pp., describing the unreasoning jealousy of certain 
fictitious women, with an amusing ending ; Kesetiaan Perempuan 
(1939), 60 pp., a storv of women's ways towards their husbands. 

Besides the above he has a number of works still in MS. the 
publication of which has been delayed indefinitely, including 
Pachar Merah Dalam Timor (over 200 pp.), Cherita Mandam 
Bfrahi or Singapura Malam Hari (about 150 pp.), and Jalan Bagi 
Ktamanan Dunia (about 200 pp.). 

Shamsuddin Saleh was born of poor parents in 1905 (31st 
August) at a village called Kota BStong on the banks of the Siak 
River. His family is descended from great chiefs who in former 
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days ruled Upper Siak and had had a proud history ; but their later 
representatives had fallen on evil times. He received his primary 
education at the Malay School, Pekan Baharu (Sumatra), where he 
also attended a Dutch School for some years, after which he was 
employed in 1926 as a junior hand in the Royal Department of 
Justice (Jaksa Kerapatan Besar) for Kampar Kiri and its outlying 
districts. Before he had worked a full year his service was ter- 
minated on the ground of his participation in dangerous politics. 
He went to Singapore where he had many relations, and found 
work with a Dutch rubber factory. In 1930 he became acquainted 
with an Indian member of the Political Intelligence Bureau through 
whom he joined its ranks as a “ Travelling Secret Checker 
He now regards himself as a son of N8g£ri Sembilan. His writings 
all smack of Dutch Indies Malay, but never entirely of it. His 
language and style are always straightforward and clear, even if 
the plot of his stories often lacks naturalness and spontaneity, 
the details of his narrative frequently unconvincing, and the des- 
cription of his love-scenes sometimes too prosaic or bizarre to 
appeal to the finer feelings of his readers His stories have a 
strong touch of patriotism, but always with a sneer at the “ Kaum 
Merah ” and the revolutionaries 


In 1935-1936 there were published a succession of humorous 
but rather erotic love-stories by one Raja Mansor bin Raja Abdul- 
Kadir' who was born in Kuala Dipang, Perak, but was 
brought up and educated in Sumatra and later in Java. These 
include Kembang Kenanga Dari Hint a (1935), Tujoh Kali Beristen 
(1935), Bidadari Tanah M el ay it (1935), Chinta Berahi-nva sa- 
orang Pengarang (1935), Perawan Yang di-Mimpikan (1935), 
Dua Perawan Dan Selangor (1936), Satu Kali Chium Tiga Kali 
Tempeleng (1936), Di-Gila Bantal Pelok (1936), Sit ami Yang Di- 
Beli (1936), Penglima Ratu (1936), Pa' Bolgah , Raja Bat ah 
Karo (1936), Sembilan Belas Tahun di-Dalam Gelap (1936)— all 
published in uniform pamphlets of about 100 pages each. The 
stories are of more or less the same type of plot, and though all have 
some moral and example to impart they make their appeal 
especially to the degenerate youths of the town and the lowei 
strata of Malay society. He also published a Melawal ka-Benua 
Siam (1935), several other short novels, a collection of pantun 
and songs specially written by him, and a lecture in hqnour of the 
Prophet's birthday ! Raja Mansor was much criticised both for 
the moral tone of his stories and for his style and language which 
bear the impress of Dutch East Indies Malay. His spelling which 
shows his lack of acquaintance with Jawi was also strongly 
commented upon. The fact is that he wrote all the books first 
in Dutch romanised Malay and then paid some incompetent local 
boy to transliterate them for him into Jawi without himself being 
able to judge of the correctness of the work, relying merely on the 
compositors and proof-readers to put everything right. He was, 
moreover, frequently jibed at in the Malay papers for his boast of 
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being a " versatile journalist ” and of having a higher standard 
and better system of education in the Dutch Indies. 

Abdul-Samad bin Ahmad, a promising young writer from 
Klang, has also written and published a number of works since 
1936. Among these may be mentioned Abraham Lincoln (1936), 
a short biography of 160 pp. of the great President which he trans- 
lated from an English work published by Cassels ; Chintaitu 
Bahaya or Rohani * Arifin (1936), a novel, highly praised by the 
Malay newspapers, illustrating the all-consuming nature of sexual 
love and the danger of vetoing it once it has taken root and been 
reciprocated, the aim being to warn parents of the importance of 
exercising tact and precaution in bringing up girl children ; 
Cherita Batu BUah Batu BMangkup (1936 reprinted towards the 
end of 1937), 100 pp., a well-known Malay folk-tale for children 
with the underlying idea of impressing on them the duty of filial 
love and devotion, written down in literary form with appropriate 
songs; Kenang-Kenangan Selangor (1937), 126 pp., containing 
valuable reminiscences of the stirring events in Selangor in the 
troublous days prior to' British intervention and of the peace that 
followed, with a record of the court customs and ceremonies 
observed at the coronation of the late Sultan Sulaiman AlaTiddin 
Shah in 1903, arranged and edited in proper literary shape from a 
rough old MS. of the late Wan Muhammad Amin Dato Amar 
'diraja Pcnghulu Isti'adat of Selangor (died Feb. 1931 at the age of 
84) ; Setia itu Jaya (1937), 108 pp , a love-story with many excit- 
ing and pathetic scenes but much show of pious restraint “ as an 
example to young people of both sexes " — the story being that of a 
young man coming by accident during a thunderstorm one night 
upon a Javanese girl on the point of being raped by a 'Tamil 
ruffian who had snatched her away from the company of her 
parents during the confusion following a Circus stampede in Kuala 
Selangor caused by the escape of a performing tiger The young 
man rescued her, and after solemn declarations of love and grath 
1 ude between them to be consummated by marriage, took her back 
to her wailing parents, only to lose her some months later when she 
was taktfn to Batavia by her people. After a couple of years the 
lovers met again unexj)ectedly as actor and actress on the stage of 
an opera in Singapore and got married. Penglima Ragam (1937), 
over 100 pp., with 4 illustrations, was in the press but never 
published — the story of two youthful brothers, Penglima Ragam 
and Pendekar Hashim as rivals for the hand of the same lady Siti 
Hairani, with historical background from the dark period of 70 
years ago, the hero now almost a legendary figure passing through 
adventures packed with thrills and excitement ; Pantun Bunga 
Rampai (1937), a collection of some 500 pantuns, old and new, on a 
variety of subjects and with various import, supplied by a number 
of pantun enthusiasts throughout Malaya and selected and com- 
piled by him. 

The author was born in Nov. 1913 at Bukit Raja, Klang, the 
seventh of 10 brothers and sisters. His father was a Forest 
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Ranger at Port Swettenham where he received his Malay School 
education ; afterwards he studied English at the Anglo-Chinese 
School and later the High School, Klang. He began early to be 
interested in writing and literary work, and while still at a Malay 
School he was sending articles to the Malay papers which seldom 
published them, causing him thereby keen disappointment ! 
Leaving the English School in 1932 he joined as an apprentice for 
6 months in the office of the Majlis , a tri- weekly of Kuala Lumpur. 
Shortly after, his father died and he was stricken with grief, not 
knowing what to do as he was unemployed. At last he determined 
to write stories whereby he found consolation. But in 1937 after 
he had brought out the second edition of his Cherita Batu BUah 
his mother died, and this upset him again. He gave up writing 
thought of going away to distant countries by following the operas. 
To prepare himself for this he joined an amateur dramatic Society 
in Port Swettenham whose members enact plays four times a 
month without the participation of women. There he was made 
Honorary Stage Director (PSndalang Cherita ) and wrote several 
short plays for the Society based on incidents of Malay history, 
but not for publication. He is still connected with the Society 
though at present it looks likely that the idea of exiling himself 
will be abandoned, as he has again joined the editorial staff of the 
Majlis. 

As a story-writer, he has a fairly good power of description 
and a lively sense of dramatic effect. His stories abound in excit- 
ing and dramatic situations and in well-drawn pictures of natural 
scenery. But his style though vigorous and dignified is inclined to 
be long-winded and in some respects anglicised. He is a good 
mimic of Batavian bazaar Malay which he puts into the mouth of 
one of his heroines. His taste, however, for moral and religious 
digressions in the midst of his narrative takes away much of the 
entertaining effect in his stories. 

Ahmad bin Abdullah, a teacher on the staff of the Sultan 
Idris Training College, is another writer who has published a 
mimber of small works during the last few years. He is a man of 
many strange parts, being a clever conjurer, a soap-maker, a 
flute-playing enthusiast, and a Malay medicine man ! The writ- 
ings lie has published include Rahasia Permainan Silap Mata 
(1933) in 2 parts comprising 90 pp. ; Bujang Sa-Umor Hidup 
(1936), a short novel of 79 pp., Rahasia Sa-orang Gadis (1936), a 
longer novel, 140 pp., Orang Lichin (1937), 45 pp., a popular 
story of an elusive thief, now out of print ; Nyanyian Kanak - 
kanak (1937), 90 pp., a collection of Malay nursery rhymes pub- 
lished in Romanised Malay in the Malay Home Library Series of 
the Translation Bureau ; Memang Bagitu (1938), 65 pp., a love- 
story ; Pantun Bujang Sa-Kawan (1938), 119 pp., a collection of new 
pantuns ; and some humorous stories for children called Si-Kibun 
(1938), 71 pp., Chfrmin Kanak-kanak (1938), 60 pp., and Sakum 
(1939), 47 pp., He has also published a semi-religious work 
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called Mtmileh Jodoh (1939), 48 pp., which breathes a spirit of 
distrust in women generally. Harun bin Muhammad Amin, 
another teacher on the staff of the College who, however, prefers 
journalistic writings and has been a frequent contributor to the 
various Malay newspapers has also published a short novel called 
MUor Kuala Lumpur (1930), a love-story of 110 pp. 

Two other College teachers, the late Enche' Abdul-Hadi bin 
Haji Hasan who was at one time History Master, and Enche' 
Buyong bin Adil, his successor, have written between them the 
Stjarah *Alam Melayu (1925-38), an ambitious history of Malaya 
in relation to Malaysia and neighbouringcountries, compiled mostly 
from English and Malay sources and published in Romanised 
Malay through the Malay Translation Bureau. The work is 
planned to be completed in 6 books, the first three of which written 
by Abdul-Hadi and comprising over 700 pp. are concerned with 
Malaya's ancient history, the coming of the Hindus, the early 
relation with the Chinese, the Javanese and the Siamese, and so 
on to the arrival of the Portuguese, the Dutch and the British. 
The remaining three parts (of which only two have been completed) 
covering a further 600-700 pp. are by Buyong and deal respectively 
with the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and the 
Unfederated Malay States, giving the history of each Settlement or 
State in relation to the others. 


Other Works of Fiction. 

Among the College “ old boys " who have graduated in recent 
years, the most prominent as a writer of fiction is Abdulah bin 
Sidek of Johore. Graduating in 1931 he immediately plunged into 
story-writing in his spare hours, and has so far published a number 
of original novels including Berchinta Yang Ta Berfa’edah (1932), 
a love-story of 218 pp., Penanggongan Sa-orang Putera Raja 
(1934), 215 pp., Siafia-kah Ptmbunoh-nya ? (1937), 140 pp , a 
detective story with a love element ; Penchuri Yang Lichin 
(1937), 192 pp., Duri Perkahwinan (1938), 130 pp., Manusia Yang 
Buas (1939), 130 pp., the story of a Malay gang robber chief in 
Sggamat and the love between him and the daughter of a Pen- 
ghulu ; Pfrttmuan Yang Bahagia (1939), 119 pp., the love-story 
between a Malay girl in Johore and a Singapore student who wins 
the Queen's Scholarship. Three other works the MSS. of which he 
has sold to publishers and are now in course of publication are 
entitled Pengaroh Wang (about 250 pp.)> Gelomhang Hidup (about 
200 pp.), and Iblis Rumah Tangga (about 140 pp.), Most of these 
stories are original efforts, with the scenes laid in Malaya and 
the characters of peculiarly Peninsular type. But one or two 
do not appear to be entirely original ; rather they look like imita- 
tions of stories already published in the Netherlands Indies with 
the scenes, characters and descriptive details altered to adapt 
them to local conditions. In fact, the writer's general style and 
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mode of expression betrays much reading of modern Dutch Indies 
Malay literature. But despite all defects which are many, these 
works mark the author as an earnest writer who is genuinely 
interested in his work and enjoys story- writing as a hobby, 

A few other “ old boys *’ or Malay School teachers have also 
tried their hands at the novelists* art. Of these one is Muham- 
mad Yasin bin Ma'amor of Selangor (graduated 1931) who wrote 
a story called Suka dan Duka (120 pp.), while still in College and 
published it in 1933 — so far the first and last /work from his pen. 
It is a love-story based on the story of two young people who had 
been neighbours and friends from their School days but ending 
tragically for the girl, who had to marry an old religious teacher 
of 60 with three other wives ! Another is Mohd. Isa bin Mahmud 
of Malacca (grad. 1931) whose story Senyuman Pemuda was 
published several years ago ; and a third is Ya'akub bin Abdul- 
Manaf also of Malacca (graduated 1933), whose story Ribut Tofan 
Dari Barat or Pingaroh Modan (158 pp.), published in 1936 
describes the love between a Eurasian girl and a Malay student in 
an English School, who admiring everything Western and 
‘ modern 1 changes his name from Bahrain bin Haji Mansor into 
H. M. Rhein, becomes a Christian and marries the girl, — a warning 
to all Malay youths against indiscriminate ‘ modernisation '. He 
has also published one or two other works on similar lines. Suhai- 
mi bin Ismail of Penang (graduated 1934) is another whose first 
effort Kesengsaraati 1st hi or Kaseh Berpindah (194 pp.), published 
in 1938 U a caustic commentary on the ways of ‘ modernised* 
society ; the young man of the story after marrying an ‘ emanci- 
pated * Malay girl following secret courtship and ‘ love before 
marriage * enters the gay life of Penang, gets heavily into debts 
because of a Chinese cabaret girl, loses his job and deserts his wife 
to go as a 1 Sandow * or strong man with a Circus Company on a 
World itinerary returning home after six years to find his loyal wife 
dying. This same writer has the MSS. of three other works in 
preparation entitled Laki-laki dtngan Khopanan , Lakunan Dunia 
and Mestika Perempuan, all aiming “ to teach by example and to 
warn our young people against going the evil ways of danger.** 
There is also Mohamed Sidek, a Malay School teacher in Kuala 
Eumpur who has recently published a love-story Kikaseh dingan 
Tunangan (1939), 163 pp. in which the young man is made to 
suffer, remaining loyal and unmarried, while the girl marries 
another man. An ‘ old boy * of the former Malacca College, 
Ahmad bin Kotot, who is a teacher in Pahang, has also written a 
local love-story of nearly 300 pp. called Hikayat PZrchintaan 
Kaseh Kemudaan published in 1927. 

A host of other writers have written story-books during this 
last decade and a half, many of them love-stories with characters 
representing the school-trained Malay youths of to-day. But 
there are other works, too, mostly translated from foreign sources, 
of which the theme is crime, detection, battle of wits, adventure 
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and even religious devotion. The nature and contents of these 
stories, whether of love or otherwise, may roughly be surmised 
from their respective titles of which it will suffice to give the 
following list -of typical examples: 

From the various Malay publishers in Penang, who also pub- 
lish works of a religious and educational nature there are : Burita 
‘Ajaib ; Cherita Wak Hidong Merah : Korban Kedengkian (an Arab 
tale of 280 pp. by one lshak bin Muhammad Ali Basha of Batu 
Gajah and published in 1928) , Hikayat Korban Kesedchan or 
Buat Baik di-Balas Jahat (1932), by one Muhammad Ali of 
Singapore ; Hikayat Sharif ul-Akhtar , by one Raja Fatimah ; 
Satu Malam Menchari Rahasia, by one Haji Muhammad Taib , 
Sha'er Cherita Bijaksana , by one Hasan bin Haji Omar of Kelan- 
tan ; Hikayat Kelebehan Ashek ; Hikayat Kehidupan Phchmlaan 
(a tale of Damascus translated from the Arabic by Z. ‘A. Natar), 
Hikayat Tuladan Masa (containing a miscellany of short anec- 
dotes), Hikayat Saleh Salehah, Hikayat Nabi Musa Munajat , 
Hikayat Peperangan Ghanb dengan 'A jib (from the Arabian 
Nights), Hikayat Peperangan Sisban (the story of Ali the fourth 
Caliph and the Maharaja Ghatrif) ; Hikayat Penggeli Hati (the 
tale of a false lover and the Devil in China), Sha'er Ahmad Kadzdzab 
(the story in verse of a liar husband and his trusting wife) ; Hikayat 
Iblis dengan Nabi Kita ; Hikayat Nur Muhammad dun Nadzam 
Ayunan ; Nadzam Dendang Fatimah (songs and verses of very 
inferior type written down in at least two different versions tor 
crooning during cradle ceremonies exceedingly popular with older 
folks because of its allusions to Malay birth customs and to a 
myth of the Prophet’s grandsons as babies , Hikayat Darah 
Perkaschan (a long stoiy in 333 pages, being a translation by one 
Ahmad Karim ot Batu Gajah, Perak, from an English novel 
entitled "Fair Margaret") , Cherita J antes Carter or Penyamun Muda 
(a detective story) ; Lelehan Ayer Mata , Rahasia Kemudaan (the 
story of a happening in Telok Anson), Bunga T among Datum 
Malay a, Bunga China Pulau Pinang, Kaseh Ta * Sampai or 
Gelombang Ayer Mata (the story of a tragic romance resulting from 
" modernism " near Ipoh, by one Mir Hamzah of Rerak) ; Lima 
Kali Bersuami (by Haji Sulaiman al-Rawi), Cleopatra (story of the 
famous Egyptian Queen), Cherita Perawan Yang Terpelajar , Nafsu 
Kehidupan , Setia Kaseh ; Sarong Tangan Merah (a story of crime 
and detection in Paris, translated through the Arabic by a 
student in the Government Arabic School, Kuala Trengganu), 
Penyiasat Rahasia Sulit (a detective story by one Ismail bin 
Abdul-Karim who is the author of three other short original works 
called Pirchintaan Ibu Kapada Anak y Hantu Menchuri Anak y and 
Rumah Burok di-Tepi Jalan, published elsewhere) ; Dr. James , 
a love-story rendered from an English original by Muhammad 
Ariffin bin lshak who is editor of the Majallah Cherita of Penang, 
a monthly story-magazine started in 1 938 and run on the lines ol 
the many story periodicals in English but with the stories written 
in Malay and mostly giving pictures of Malay life and character. 
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From the Malay publishers in Muar who also publish many 
non-iiction works, there are Musoh Yang Dahshat (1934), 83 pp. 
and ' Pirusahaan Dalam Chahaya Bulan (1935), 100 pp., both by 
one Daud bin Sulaiman who wrote while still a student in the 
Government English School, Batu Pahat ; Simangat Perchintaan 
(1936 ?), a love-story based on actual local happening; Jodoh 
Yang Ta * Sa-suai (1936), 44 pp., by one Abdul-Rahman bin 
Hitam ; Membalas Budi (1937), 76 pp., by one Husain bin 
Haji Baba ; PMimuan Kaseh di-Bulan T hang (1937), a love-story 
of over 300 pp. issued in 3 parts, by one Zain un-Nasir of Kuala 
Kangsar ; Siti Rahmah (1936), 97 pp., by one Tamil Abdul- 
Muttalib ; Kibinasaan Chimburu (1937), 68 pp., by Abu Bakar 
bin Sulaiman ; Kumpulan Tingkorak Kuning (1936), 90 pp., the 
story of a dangerous Secret Society in Europe, translated from 
English by Sayid Hamzah Tahir of Kgrnaman (Trengganu) ; 
Ugama Atas Chinta (1936 ?), the story of an Arab warrior and a 
Muslim girl who had been captured by a Spanish soldier ; Raj in 
dan Usaha Tangga Kekayaan (1937), 154 pp., the story of an 
ambitious and hard-working Malay student who in spite of many 
handicaps and poverty ultimately succeeds to become a qualified 
doctor and a famous boxer (!), by Yahaya bin Mohd. Yusof of 
Klang, Selangor; Godaan Chinta (1937), 70 pp., by Hashim bin 
Haji Sa‘id; Penglima Haiva Nafsu (1938), a novel by Muhammad 
Hashim; Dua Puloh Lima Taliun Dalam Rahasia (75 pp.), by 
Johan Baihaki ; Nasib Anak Sa-orang NUayan (106 pp.), by 
Abdul-Ghani bin Ali of Endau ; Kaseh Thtinggal (98 pp.), by 
" Jim-Sin ” (J. S.) of Batu Pahat ; and a number of other works 
which have appeared only very recently. 

From the Malay presses of Seremban and Kuala Pilah there 
are Perchintaan Yang Malang (118 pp.), a love-story by Abdul- 
Hamid bin Salim of Lengging ; Chempaka Nigeri (52 pp.), another 
love-story by one Haji Abdul-Aziz ; Bintang Timor Semenanjong 
(1935), also a love-story by one Muhammad Yusof bin Arshad ; 
Duga Pbchintaan (1935), 104 pp., a story of adventure and 
romance by Abdul-Ghani bin Tahir ; Di-Manakah Anak-ku ? 
(1936), 76 pp., a story of love, murder, and separation from a short 
English novel translated (through an Arabic version ?) by one 
Haji Ibrahim Hilmi, an old boy of the Zainal-Abidin Arabic 
School, TrSngganu ; Kaseh Sumbang (104 pp.), an incestuous love- 
story based on actual happening on the East Coast, by Dahlan bin 
Wahab, KSmaman ; Kaseh Yang Ikhlas (1936), T02 pp., by Wan 
Muhammad Amin of Pahang ; Bermalam di-Kota Melaka (90 pp.), 
a love-story by Muhammad Yasin bin Pileh of Kuala Pilah ; 
Ipoh di-Tengah Malam (60 pp.), a love-story showing the influence 
of modernism in the social standard of the educated Malay ; 
Bunga Yang Berachun (1936), 50 pp., the story of a woman spy 
in Paris, translated from the Arabic by A. B. A. Shukri of the 
Zainal-‘ Abidin Arabic School, Trgngganu. 

Of fiction works coming from different other publishers 
throughout the country may be mentioned : Mutiara Dari Benua 
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Timor (1936), a novel of 180 pp., depicting life and love in the 
Turkey of to-day by Muhammad Yunus bin Abdul-Hamid (at* 
one time editor of the Saudaru, Penang) and published at Kuala 
Lumpur ; Sha'er Enam Phjodohan (1935), 158 pp., a story in 
verse by Muhammad Saleh bin Alwi of J chore illustrating the 
right and wrong bringing up of girls, and published at Singapore ; 
John Ahram (1930 ?), 300 pp., the story of an orphan boy who 
through devotion to his mother and hard work rose to be a great 
man, translated by one Haji Mohd. Taib bin Haji Hashim and 
issued as one of the many publications of the Latifiyyah Press, 
formerly of Malacca but now removed to Singapore; Seteru Dunia 
(1938), 139 pp., a novel describing the wonderful possibilities of 
the human brain, somewhat similar in plot to the Frankenstein 
stories of the screens, by one Mohd. Salehuddin and published at 
Klang. Another story by the same author, Tirbang ka-Bulan 
has been appearing serially for some time in the columns of the 
Majlis (Kuala Lumpur) of which he is one of the sub-editors 
Rahasia Bilek Biru (1938), 90 pp., a tale of mystery by one 
‘Adnan ul-Fikri and published by the Ipoh Malay Press, Ipoh. 
He has another story, Anak Dara Kampong appearing serially in 
the tri- weekly Sahabat of Penang. From the Rahmaniyyah Press, 
Ipoh, there have been published among a number of other works 
Sayyidah Zaitun , (an Arab story in 2 parts) ; Kaseh Yang Benar 
(1931), 206 pp., by Hasan Taib of Taiping ; Peleboran Hati (1933), 
98 pp., a story of frustrated love by Abdul-Wahab of Ipoh ; 
Taman Pengiboratt (91 pp.), the story of five well-behaved school 
boys and a pious man who is made to tell them five religious stories, 
and Bunga Raya Dari Ipoh , a local love-story. Another recent 
work of fiction is Johari (122 pp.), by Daud bin Kasim of Singapore 
and published by the Singapore Jawi Press, Geylang. From Kota 
Baharu, Kelantan, the Matba’ah al-Ma‘arif is publishing a story- 
periodical called Al-Riwayah , issued fortnightly beginning from 
November, 1938 , but this publication does not appear to be as 
successful as the Majallah Cherita of Penang already mentioned, 
its first few numbers being entirely swallowed up by instalments 
of a long Turkish tale Pertelingkahan Angan-angan, which portrays 
the ambitions and experiences of two brothers as a Government 
Official and a business man respectively, and so lacks local colour 
and variety. 

A great many other works of fiction have not found place in 
the above list, and there is no doubt that many more are in the 
process of being written or published. As to the merit of the 
contents from a literary point of view, it can be said of those already 
published that where they are original efforts the stories are for 
the most part still very raw in plot and workmanship. In places 
the situations described show a complete lack of understanding of 
human nature and its frailties. Where the theme of such original 
stories is love, the love dialogues and scenes are generally too 
blatant or crude to be pleasant, and at times are even offensive 
to the good taste of a sober-minded reader, rivalling as they do 
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similar scenes in the pages of the unexpurgated Arabian Nights 
or of cheap Western Magazines of love stories and romance. 
Undoubtedly this feature is due to Sayid Sheikh's example in 
his " Hanum ” love-stories. 

- But' the Malay love-stories of this new type usually have 
Malays or some local young people for their characters, and the 
burden of the story in almost every instance is the same — to give 
an indirect warning against the advancing tide of modernism and 
against the spirit of emancipation which is slowly sweeping through 
into the social outlook and habits of the few English-educated 
(and even of the more numerous Malay-educated) girls of the com- 
munity as a result of their reading and their intercourse with other 
races. This new spirit is decried and derided with the authority 
of religion conveniently brought to bear upon it, and the stories 
depicting its manifestations generally represent it as ending in 
scandals and disaster. But in their description of Western social 
standards they very often give a distorted picture and a false 
impression, while the influence it is represented to exert upon the 
educated Malay youths of both sexes and upon their tendenc}' 
" to ape and modernise ” is often exaggerated and artificial. 
Almost all the stories are presented in true European fashion, 
opening with a description of the scene, — the distant mountains, 
the clouds, the swaying branches, the setting sun, the moonlit 
night, the chiming of clocks, the cock-crowdng, the chirping of 
birds and so on. 

Non-Fiction Works and Belles-Lettres. 

Of works which are non-fiction there have also been a large 
number published during this period other than those mentioned in 
connection with the individual authors already discussed. Some of 
these are historical or political studies, others purely linguistic 
and literary, while many deal with semi-technical, religious and 
other subjects of general literature. In the first category may be 
mentioned Tarikh Kerajaan Siam or Gajah Puteh MHawan 
Angin (1931), 132 pp., a skeleton history of Siam by Abdullah bin 
Muhammad Sa'ad, Dato Butitama Hakim of the Religious Court, 
Setul, South Siam ; Tarikh Salasilah Ntghi Kedah (1928), a work 
of 381 pp., by one Muhammad Hasan giving the “ history ” of 
Kedah from the year 390 before the Hegira and published by order 
of His Highness the present Sultan ; Tarikah Piphangan Itali 
dtngan Tripoli (1936), 176 pp., containing sketches of events and 
incidents in the Italian conquest of Tripoli and describing the 
activities of Tripolitan Muslim leaders therein, translated from 
Arabic by Haji Abdul-Halim Hasan of Binjai, Sumatra ; Tarikh 
Dato Btntara Luar Johor (1928), a biography by Muhammad bin 
Haji Ilyas, of which only Part I was published consisting of 137 
pp. ; Salasilah To* Jinang Riun (1933), by Hashim bin Ibrahim 
of Muar, made up largely of curious genealogies covering 195 pp. ; 
Pitekan Dari Stjarah Dunia (1936), 42 pp., consisting of brief 
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chapters on the expansion of British power in India, the old Mogul 
rule, Aurangzeb, Europeans trading in India, Robert Clive, Duplex, 
the battle of Arcot, the Black Hole of Calcutta, and the battle of 
Plassey, by Syed Saqqaf bin Sheikh Abu Bakar of Muar ; P Hay ar an 
Dahulu Kala (1937), 68 pp., describing the adventurous spirit 
and bravery of the ancient mariners, with a story of the legendary 
Malay sailor, Haji Batu ; Tarikh Masir Purba-kala (1930), of which 
only Part I was published covering 102 pp., by Abdul- Wahab bin 
Abdullah of Chgmor, Perak, who after passing Standard VII in 
the Anderson School, Ipoh. entered the Al-Mashhor Arabic School, 
Penang, and. then went for further Arabic study in Egypt, latei 
graduating from one of the High Schools there, and is now a 
Government official in Perl is ; Taraf N egeri-nigeri Melayu Pada 
Sisi U ndang-undang (1935), 110 pp., a translation of Mr. Roland 
Braddell's pamphlet " The Legal Status of the Malay States ”,, 
by Muhammad Zain bin Haji Ayub, Malay Language Master at 
the Anderson School, Ipoh. Then there are Siapa-kah Mussolini ? 
(1936), 90 pp., Rahasia Kejayaan Hitler (1937), Jepun (1937), 
55 pp., and Di-Balek Tabir Manchuria (1937), 212 pp., all four 
by Sayid Ahmad bin Sheikh of Muar, who after passing through 
an English School in Malaya lived in Java and then in Siam for 
many years. The third work is a short description of Japan, 
her people, her progress, her strength, and her position in world 
politics, culled from English and Siamese sources and from various 
Japanese Annuals in the English language ; and the fourth work, 
describing the Chinese Revolution, Sun Yat-Sen, Chiang Kai- 
Shek and Japan's adventures in China since 1931, is a wholesale 
translation from the Siamese, being originally written by a Siamese 
student studying in China , Vtiqad Kema'mist&an (1929), 62 pp., a 
small but important work on patriotism and national conscious- 
ness, briefly describing the policies of the Imperialist powers and 
the conditions in their colonies and dependencies, by Dr. Hamzah 
bin Muhammad Taib of Muar, a graduate of the Singapore Medical 
College. 

In the linguistic category there are several further eitorts 
at Dictionaries and Grammars, among which may he mentioned : 
Kamus Melayu (1937), a Malay Dictionary off 471 pp., diffusely 
printed, written by Haji Shamsuddin bin Muhammad Yunus, 
till a few years ago Supervisor of Mails in the Penang General 
Post Office, and now a Government pensioner and proprietor of 
the United Press, Penang, where the book was produced ; Kamus 
Arab-M Hay u-Ingg iris (1929 ?), by a student-teacher at the Arabic 
School, Parit Jamil, Muar ; Kamus al-Dzahabi (1930) an Arabic- 
Malay Dictionary of 488 pp., illustrated, by Mahmud Yunus and 
Mohd. Kasim Bakri— -both Sumatran graduates of Government 
Normal Colleges in Egypt — printed in Cairo ; Kamus al-Marbawi 
( (1931-32), a better and much fuller Arabic-Malay Dictionary 
1 of some 815 pp., illustrated, and has gone through several editions, 
by Haji Muhammad Idris of Lubok Merbau, Perak, now settled in 
Cairo where also the work is printed. This author has published 
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besides, a number of religious works, some of voluminous size. 
Still another is Ramus al-Hamidi (1928 ?), over 250 pp., a dic- 
tionary of Arabic loan-words and phrases in Malay, by one Haji 
Abdul-Hamid bin Ahmad M&laka, a Pensioner ex-Kadzi in Perak : 
a revised and enlarged edition of this work had lately been offered 
by the author to the Malay Translation Bureau, Tanjong Malim. 
There is also a Permulaan Mengarang (1936), a short work on 
elementary Malay composition by one Ibrahim bin Abdul-Salam 
of Muar, and a new Malay grammar on Arabic lines called 
Penanggam Bahasa (1937), by a certain Malay Sayid in Muar. 

But the most notable production in this field of study published 
only two years ago is the “ Buku-Katan ” Malay Dictionary of 
the “ P. Bm. P. B. di-Raja ” (Royal Society of Malay Literature) 
of Johore. This Dictionary which is by far the most important 
of the many pseudo-learned works produced in the name of the 
Society, and the longest in comparison with other similar dic- 
tionaries previously attempted, covering as it does over 1,000 pages 
of diffuse printing, was published in 1936-37. It was written 
originally by the Dato Haji Muhammad Sa’id, one of the pillars 
of the Society, and afterwards published bit by bit in the columns 
of the Singapore daily Warta Malaya when criticisms were invited 
from interested Malay scholars. Later, with many of these 
criticisms incorporated it was published in book form issued in 
12 successive parts. However, in spite of its length, the work is 
still very imperfect and elementary. It has not fulfilled even half 
of what Malays generally desire and expect in the way of a compact, 
concise Malay Dictionary for ordinary use. The words and phrases 
included are not reasonably comprehensive, the definitions given 
too sketchy to be of much help, and the spelling in many cases at 
variance with general practice, while the work itself is spoilt by 
innumerable misprints and omissions (e.g the word demam is not 
to be found in it !). But the author's aim is only to have a 
“ Malay Dictionary ” produced by the Society — and only a 
beginning at that — to be corrected, improved and amplified by 
those who can do better after him. At any rate, it can be said in 
its favour that with all its defects it is certainly the best “ Malay- 
Malay ” Dictionary that has so far come into the market, and 
there is no doubt that by its issue a step forward has been made in 
the right direction. 

The same author’s other publications which are produced 
under the auspices of the Society include a Jalan -“ Basa ” Melayu 
(1937), 102 pp., a crude attempt to present and adapt the English 
system of grammar in the Malay language ; while his Ptmfagian 
ka-Eropah Tengah (1938), 129 pp., Tawarikh dan Manusia (1938), 
66 pp., Ptrihal * Adat Melayu (1938), 48 pp., Malaya : Nigirt 
Dalam Tanah Melayu, I. (1938), 56 pp., respectively published as 
Nos. 3-6 of the Society's “ PSredar " (a coined word for “ Learned 
Journal ") contain some valuable material. The latest writings 
by him brought out as “ PSredar ” Nos. 10, 14 and 15 respectively 
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are Phi-hal London dan Bandar-bandar Berhampiran-nya (1939), 
67 pp., Semenanjong Tanah MUayu dan N igeri-negeri Berham- 
piran-nya (1939), 70 pp., and Bangkok Kepala Negeri Siam (1939), 
43 pp., all containing much useful information, and in the case of 
the first and third, such description as usually found in the ordinary 
guide-books for travellers. The author is fond of coining Malay 
equivalents for English terms regardless of whatever people in 
general think or say of them. 

His publications which are issued independently of the 
Society include Berzanji Nathar dengan Tarhib-nya (1931), 63 pp., 
an attempt to render the famous Arabic panegyric of the Prophet 
into Malay version of the same form and style , Nadzam Abdau 
Bahasa MUayu (1935), a similar attempt for the well-known 
“ Akidat ul- Awwam ” of Shaikh Ahmad Marzuki ; Sha'er 'Alam 
dan Bangsa MUayu (1935), 36 pp., Sha l er Keadaan Tulxan dan 
Manusia (1936), 30 pp., Sha'er Panduan Perkahwinan (1936), 
23 pp., Timbalan Berzanji Nathar (1937), — all of which are 
indifferent pamphlets with no claim to literary or scientific merit. 
The author’s aim seems to be primarily to add number and 
quantity to Malay literature. His dictum is : ‘ Never be afraid 
that your writing is too poor or your facts at fault. Abler people 
will correct you and improve on what you have begun by produc- 
ing better works. If every writer were afraid to write because 
people may laugh at his shallowness, there would have been no 
books in the world.’ His latest publication which is not con- 
nected with the Society is a short sea-story of 82 pages entitled 
Bagitu Dia (1939). 

Of poetry or verse-composition as Malays understand it, 
little has been published in book-form during this period apart 
from the few Sha'er stories and pantun collections already men- 
tioned in connection with some of the authors. The quality of 
the sha'ers in the verse stories is generally no better than those 
written during the earlier periods ; but of the pantuns many pieces 
in the various new collections compare favourably with the old 
unwritten specimens collected by European scholars. There are 
several of these new collections, including Pantun Bunga Eampai 
(1937), compiled by Abdul-Samad of Klang ; Pantun Che Norlia 
(1937), in 2 parts comprising some 100 pages by Raja Mansor ; 
Pantun Laila Majnun (1938), 82 pp.. by Ibrahim bin Mohd. 
Sharif of Singapore , Pantun Chinta Hati (1938), 107 pp., by 
“ K£didi ” of Penang ; Pantun Bujang Sa-Kawan (1938), 102 pp., 
by Ahmad bin Abdullah of the S. I. T. College, Tanjong Malim ; 
Pantun Terang Bulan (1938), 107 pp., published by the Sentosa 
Store, Seremban. Such supply of new collections in these days 
of modern ideas and influence bespeaks the fondness Malays 
always have for this oldest and most indigenous form of their 
poetry. 

On the other hand, sha'er the next most popular form, has 
always had an attraction chiefly for the more literary-minded. 
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The writing of sha'er in short pieces of a few stanzas after the 
European fashion on such subjects as “ The Moon ", ‘ My Beloved 
Country ', ‘ When I was a child \ ‘Oh Mother ! \ etc. instead of 
making them the vehicle of some long connected story as of old, 
is very much in evidence in the numerous Malay newspapers and 
periodicals to-day, with varying degrees of success or ill-success. 
But so far no collections or selections from these have been made 
and published in book-form. Some of the pieces are mere artificial 
stringing of measured phrases and jingles, each stanza for instance 
commencing with the successive letters making up a certain word ; 
but others are poems of real literary standard. One writer in 
particular, Ghazali bin Abdul-Rahman of Mersing, Johore, an old 
boy of the S. I. T. College, who graduated in 1937, has been re- 
gularly contributing very good shaer pieces to the Malay papers 
and was doing so even while he was still at College. Other forms 
than the ordinary pantun and sha‘er have also been attempted in 
imitation of similar efforts made in Java to evolve new types of 
Malay prosody after Western models. But whatever happens the 
pantun and the sha'er will remain the Malays' favourite form of 
poetry. 

There has been practically no drama written or published so 
far in spite of the popularity of the Bangsawan Shows among 
Malays of the less cultured classes. The stage language of the 
Bangsawan has been much criticised of late by the more educated 
section of their audience. Such expressions as Saya empunya diri , 
pergi di-mana ayahanda Smpunya istana have provoked smiles and 
good-natured jokes among the better-informed students of Malay 
speech. Then there are the many ridiculous anachronisms in 
costumes and scenes, the strong bias for magic elements and fairy 
tales in the stories enacted, and the hybrid, often dull song in- 
terludes between scenes ! 

Among books which might be classed in the semi-technical 
and general literature group there are Pengetahuan Pertukangan , 
Perusahaan Driver Motor Car , Perusahaan Membuat Barang- 
barang, Perusahaan Rumah Tangga r Peratoran Bermasak-masak 
(in 2 parts by Che Fatimah of Penang), Tanaman Tembakau , 
Rahasia Perniagaan, Taman Pengetahuan Ramai (1928), Kitab 
Kesihatan, Renongan Gum Besar (1934) on certain aspects of 
teaching and school management by Raja Muhammad Noordin 
of the Education Department ; most of these are pamphlets of 100 
pages or so and all published by the United Press, Penang. There 
are also ‘7 Imu Pendidekan dan Atoran Pelajaran (published by the 
Mercantile Press, Penang) ; ‘Ilmu Didekan (1932), 55 pp., on the 
training and educating of children by Haji Arshad Ghadiman of 
Kuala Lumpur, published at Muar ; *Ilmu Didekan Ayam (1938), 
81 pp., on the rearing of poultry by Abdul-Hamid bin Abdul- 
Majid, an old boy of the Agricultural School, Serdang, published 
at Muar ; Pirbtindaharaan Rumah Tangga (1929-31), over 200 pp., 
a work on cookery giving hundreds of recipes, by Sharifah Azizah 
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binti Sayid Ahmad al-Mashhor, published in Penang ; Pemimpin 
Kaum Ibu (1931), 117 pp., on prenatal hygiene and the nursing of 
infants, by Muhammad Kasim Bakri, a Malay graduate of the 
Government Normal College, Cairo, published in Singapore ; 
Kitab Khihatan Diri (1928), 65 pp., on elementary personal 
hygiene, by Zainal-Abidin bin Ali, formerly a teacher at the 
Sultan Idris College, published in Taiping ; Kitab Lidah Pendita 
(1934), 85 pp., a collection of pithy sayings, aphorisms and short 
stories intended for guidance to right conduct, compiled by Che 
Fatimah of the Al-Huda Religious School, Penang ; Panduan 
Kehidupan (1931), 76 pp., a collection of short essays on various 
moral qualities such as duty, honesty, thrift, sincerity by Abdullah 
bin Abdul-Muhyi of Muar ; Memileh Kehidupan (1931), 135 pp., 
by Haji Baba bin Abu Bakar ; Ta’bir Kehidupan (1935), short 
essays and anecdotes on such subjects as Man, Health, the training 
of the Mind, the evils of Smoking, Knowledge, Work, the value of 
time, etc. treated from a semi-religious standpoint, by Abdul- 
Rahman bin Haji Abdul-Hamid of Penang ; Urusan Kehidupan 
(1939), 110 pp., a treatise on man's place in the world, with some 
common-sense directions on the right conduct of life, by Abdul- 
Rashid bin Muda of Petani who is also the writer of two other 
works, Taraf Benua Siam and Kekuassaan Hati (a translation) ; 
Tuladan Kehidupan or Pedoman Suami Isteri (1939), 103 pp., on 
various matters of family life such as man's duties to his wife, 
considerate treatment of women, jealousy, superiority of men, 
maintenance, marriage, monogamy, polygamy, emancipation of 
women, etc., treated on a historical, ethical and religious basis, 
with several pictures illustrating men and women in the natural 
state — by Sayid Fadzal bin Omar Basri, printed by the Al-Huda 
Printing Press, Penang , Tuladan Adat Perpateh (1936), 38 pp , 
brief notes on aspects of the matriarchal system known as ' Adat 
Perpateh ' in Negri Sembilan, by Nahu bin Saleh of Jempul, with 
a foreword by the Dato Pengliulu of Jempul ; Guliga Ajaib (1932), 
177 pp., a work on physiognomy translated by one Haji Abu 
Bakar bin Hasan of Muar, with over 200 illustrations , Bintang 
Dua Belas Abu Ma'shar al-T'alaki (a work on astrology being 
excerpts and selections translated from the Arabic original of that 
famous student of the stars) ; Naga dan Katak (1932), 22 pp , 
being curious religio-zoological observations on these two reptiles, 
translated from the “ Kitab Hayat ul-Hayawan ” by Muhammad 
Zain bin Ibrahim of Penang ; Fikiran Sulaiman (1937), 100 pp , 
a collection of short articles on current affairs affecting Malays and 
Malaya, by Sulaiman bin Ahmad of Singapore who edited several 
short-lived Malay periodicals; Sha'er Sinaran Malaya (1936), 
1 17 pp., being largely advice and reflections on the religious, social 
and economic backwardness of the Malays by I. M. Yusof of 
Batang B&rjuntai, Selangor ; Pemimpin Meshuarat (1931) ?, 
over 100 pp., a guide on how to conduct club and other public 
meetings, published by the Latifiyyah Press, Malacca ; Pidoman 
Pbsikutuan (1939), 33 pp., on the meaning and need for union, 
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with hints on the qualities and responsibilities of leadership, 
by Mohd. Samin Tayeb, editor of the newly started Suara Malaysia 
of Penang, the only romanised Malay periodical at present in 
Malaya. Another work by this author, very recently published, 
is Jiwa Phniagaan (1939), 74 pp., on the first principles of Book- 
keeping, printed in romanised Malay. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT TIMES IN 
THE MALAY PENINSULA AND THE STRAITS OF 
MALACCA 

By ROLAND BRADDELL, m.a. (Oxoii.), f.r.g.s. 
(Continued from vol. XIII, Pt. 2, pp. 70-109, vol. XIV, Pi. 1, 
pp. 10-71 ; vol. XV, Pt. 3, pp. 64-126 ; vol. XVII, Pt. 1, 
pp. 146-21 2). 

S.4. Funan. — (continued). 

The fourth, fifth and sixth centuries A.D. formed the Dark 
Ages in Chinese history for they were a long period of almost 
incessant civil warfare and foreign invasion (164, p. 5). The dis- 
tress in China naturally affected her over-seas relations. The 
Liang Shu (148, p. 128) says that “during the Chin dynasty 1 
those who came to China were very few, and therefore they were 
not mentioned in the history of that dynasty. In the Sung 2 and 
Ch’i 3 dynasties, more than ten countries made their appearance, 
and for the first time a notice of them is given. Since the accession 
of the Liang dynasty 4 , they have come over the sea every year for 
getting an almanac and acquitting themselves of the duty of 
tribute, in greater number than in any former time ”. 

Except for the general statement in the Nan CJii Shu that 
during the Chin period Funan came regularly to pay its tribute 
(221, p. 257) the only information concerning that State which we 
get for this dynasty is the statement in the Chin Shu that in 357 
A.I). “ Tien-tchou Tchan-t’an of Funan ottered in tribute 
caparisoned elephants ”, with the result that an imperial decree 
forbade the further giving of strange animals from foreign countries. 
A further reference n the Chin Shu in a special paragraph devoted 
to Funan repeats this information in a slightly expanded form and 
gives the king’s name which is considered probably to represent 
Chandana (107, p. 21) , it says that he had only recently ascended 
the throne. Svlvain Levi suggested that in reality this embassy 
had nothing to do with Funan but came from India ; Pelliot, 
however, refutes this suggestion (221, p. 252, n 4) 

Towards the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. there occurred what Ouaritch Wales (228, p.84) has 
described as “ a landmark of the. highest importance in the history 
of Funan and in the whole subsequent development of Indian 
cultural expansion ” and for which he puts the closer dating of 
“ about the end of the fourth century The Liang Shu says that 
one of the successors of Chu Chan-Fan (Tien-tchou Tchan-t’an) 

*265-420 A.D. 

H.e . the First Sung 420-479 A.D. 
s 479-502 A.D 
*502-557 A.D 
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was named Chiao-ch'en-ju, that is Kaundinya, and that he was 
originally a Brahman. " A supernatural voice said to him : 
“ go and reign in Funan ! " Chiao-ch’en-ju rejoiced in his heart. 
To the south he reached P'an-p'an. The people of Funan heard 
of it ; the whole kingdom arose with joy, went before him and chose 
him king. He changed once more all the rules according to the 
methods of India. Chiao-ch'en-ju died. One of his successors 
Ch'ih-li-t’o-pa-mo in the time of the Emperor Wen (424-453 A.D.) 
of the Sung dynasty presented a memorial to the emperor together 
with local products” (229, p. 169). Ma Tuan-lin adds the 
information that he introduced communal tanks in place of in- 
dividual wells (230, p. 440). 

We have already seen that according to tradition the kingdom 
of Funan was founded by a Kaundinya who came from a place 
which Pelliot considered to have been on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. His dynasty weakened and was supplanted by 
a line of military kings. In the fourth century A.D. we now have 
a new dynasty of Kaundinyas in Funan. Jayaswal has called 
attention to a second century inscription from Mysore and a 
fourth century record of a land grant to Brahmanas of the Kaun- 
dinya gotra 1 , the second of which shows that the donee was related 
to the Kadamba king who was the donor. Jayaswal identified 
this southern Indian family positively with the Kaundinyas of 
Greater India, as we have already seen 2 , but Dr. Chatterjce in a 
recent article more cautiously admits it only as a possibility (238, 
p. 139). We drew attention to the Kaundinyas and their connec- 
tion with Greater India when we were noticing the Kedah Annals, 
in which connection we referred to the Vo-canh inscription from 
Champa. We wondered if it were possible that the tradition in 
those Annals concerning the founding of the ancient kingdom of 
Kedah and then the founding of other kingdoms by descendants of 
the first king could have any connection with the Kaundinyas and 
we used the accepted dating which places the Vo-canh inscription 
in the second or third century A.D. Recently, however, Dr. 
Sircar (239) has come forward with reasoning which leads him to 
date this inscription to a period not earlier than the first half of 
the fourth century A.D. 3 Mainly he bases himself upon the fact 
that it was not until the middle of that century that prakrit gave 
way completely to Sanskrit in south Indian epigraphy. If his 
facts are correct, his reasoning seems to be unassailable, and his 
results have this merit that instead of leaving the Vo-canh inscrip- 
tion as an isolated specimen divided by two centuries from the 
rest of the earliest inscriptions of Greater India it would fall into 
line beside the Bhadravarman inscriptions of Champa, circa 350 
A.D., though Dr. Sircar admits that the latter might possibly 

1 Stock or family. 

8 This Journal vol. XV, pp. 100-102. 

a But see the recently published views of Professor Coedfis, I.H.Q., 1940, 
Vol. XVI, No. 3, pp. 484-8. 
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have to be advanced several decades. These inscriptions are 
followed closely by the Kedah and .Province Wellesley ones. In 
the last part of this essay we have dealt with all these earliest 
inscriptions. 1 

We pass now to the fifth century A.D The first name which 
appears in the history of Funan in that century is that of King 
Chih-li-t’o-pa-mo, for which no transcription has been found 
though pa-mo doubtless represents varman and Chih-li represents 
Sri 2 . The Sung Shu B says that in 434 A.D. the kingdoms of 
Champa, Funan and Ho-lo-tan sent embassies, and that in the next 
year Funan and Cho-p'o-so-ta (or Cho-p’o-po-ta) sent embassies. 
We deal with Holotan and Cho-p'o-po-ta in the geographical 
excursus which follows. In 438 A.D. it says, the kingdoms of 
Corea, Japan, Funan and Champa sent embassies and in a later 
passage we are told that the king's name was Tch’e-li-pa-mo, 
which is the same king as mentioned above. The Sung Shu also 
records that in 431 or 432 A.D. Funan refused to join with Champa 
in an attack on Tongking (221, p. 255). 

The Nan Ch’i Shu says that during the First Sung dynasty 
Funan came regularly to pay tribute and it says that at the end of 
that dynasty the king of Funan had Kaundinya as his family 
name and Jayavarman (Cho-ye-pa-mo) as his personal name, and 
that he sent merchants to trade in Canton. Then there follows a 
long and very interesting account of a mission to China in 484 A.D. 
by an envoy of King Jayavarman. This envoy was a monk 
named Sakya Nagasena (221, pp. 256-261). The king complained 
that one of his subjects had gone to Champa, stirred up trouble 
there and seized the throne, and he asked the Emperor's assistance 
against this man. Maspero (176, p. 75) and Majumdar (175, 
p. 32) think that this usurper was a son of King Jayavarman ; 
but, however that was, the Emperor of China not only gave no 
help but recognized the usurper as king of Champa in 491 A.D. 
and gave him a high title. From the account we learn that Funan 
worshipped Siva and that the god had his perpetual abode on 
Mount Motan where he descended daily. This mountain is con- 
sidered to have been the hill Ba Phnom which is very near the apex 
of the delta of the River Mekhong. The capital, Vyadhapura, 
was at the foot of this hill and it seems probable that the name of 
the state was derived from Ba Phnom. Dr. Chatterjee asks if 
Sri Saila might not have been the Sanskrit equivalent (238, 
p. 139). The Nan Ch'i Shu concludes its notice of Funan by saying 
that the country was continually being invaded by Champa and 
was not able to keep up its communications with Tongking. 

*This Journal vol. XVII, pp 166-177. 

a Had the name been Chih-li-to-lo-pa-mo it would apparently have 
represented Sri Indravarman (140, p. 161). 

8 History of the First Sung dynasty, 420-479 A.D., written by Ch’en Yo, 
441-513 A.D. 

1941] Royal Asiatic Society . 
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Majumdar (175, p. 32) considers that Jayavarman's letter 
shows that “ the Chinese Emperor was tacitly looked upon as the 
sovereign authority by all the states in the Far East, and whatever 
the amount of actual control possessed by him, he never ceased to 
exercise a political influence upon them all. ” 

The above is all that is known of the history of Funan in the 
fifth century A.D. but there is a considerable quantity of informa- 
tion about other places and events in that century. This, however, 
we shall reserve for the geographical excursus which follows, and 
we shall confine ourselves to the history of Funan alone in the rest 
of this part of the essay. 

At the beginning of the sixth century A.D. King Jayavar- 
man was on the throne of Funan and the Liang Shu says that in 
503 A.D. he sent a coral statue of Buddha to the Emperor for which 
he received a high title (221, p. 2G9). The sculpture of Funan 
seems to have been appreciated in China because Pelliot cites 
another text from a seventh century work which records that in 
the period 479-482 A.D. there was at Canton a huge stone Buddha 
from Funan which required seventv to eighty men to move it 
(129, p. 386). 

In 509 A.D the monk Bodhibhadra passed through Funan 
(129, p. 387) and embassies were sent in 511 A.D. and 514 A.D. 
in which last year Jayavarman died (211, p. 270). There is an 
inscription at Vat Prei Vier in Cambodia, dated 665 A.D., which 
records the date of Jayavarman \s death (240, p. 56). 

He was succeeded by King Rudravarman, the son of a con- 
cubine. who had killed his younger brother, the son of the legiti- 
mate queen. Rudravarman sent embassies in 517, 519, 520, 
530, 535 and 539 A D. in which last year he offered the Emperor 
a hair of Buddha which was twelve feet long. The Emperor sent a 
monk to fetch it, after which the Liang Shu appears to make no 
further mention of the history of Funan (221, pp. 270-1). 

Dr. Quaritch Wales (224, p. 89) says that Rudravarman was 
“ the last king of Funan for about 550 A.D. his empire was over- 
thrown as a result of the revolt of some of his vassal states, more 
particularly Chen-la, the primitive Cambodian state where the 
early Khmers at this time threw off the yoke. ” This, doubtless, 
represents a view very widely held but it is not completely certain. 

Pelliot cites passages from the Ch*en Shu 1 which give embas- 
sies in 559, 572 and 588 A.D. but make no mention of any king’s 
name (129, p. 389). 

l History of the Ch’en Dynasty, 557-589 A.D . written by the author of 
the Liang Shu 
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The first mention of Chen-la occurs in the Sui Shu 1 which 
says that “ Chen-la is south-west of Linyi ; it was originally a 

vassal of Funan The name of the king’s family was 

Kshatriya ; his personal name was Citrasena ; his ancestors pro- 
gressively increased the strength of the country. Citrasena seized 
Funan and subdued it. He died. His son lganasena succeeded 
him ; he lived in the town of Igana " (221, p. 272). 

Ma Tuan-lin has a long and interesting aocount of Chen-la 
(Tchin-la) but neither in his notice of it nor in that of Funan does 
he say anything about the conquest of the latter by the former. 
He says that during the first Sung, the Ch’i and the Liang dynasties 
the kings of Funan continued to send as tribute different products 
of their country and that in the time of the Sui dynasty “ the ruling 
king had the name of Kou-long, a family name very wide-spread in 
all the kingdoms of these southern regions. Learned elders say 
that Kou-long is only a corruption of the word Kouen-lun caused 
by time and bad pronunciation. Under the Sui dynasty and later 
under the T’ang from the period 618-626 A.D. embassies from 
Funan appeared regularly at court. In the period 627-619 A.D. 
one of these embassies brought to Loyang and offered to the 
Emperor two men from the kingdom of Pc-teou situated to the 
west of Funan and south-west of Tsan-pan. The men and women 
of this kingdom all have white heads when new-born. Their 
bodies arc also very white. They inhabit the caves of a mountain- 
ous country, surrounded on all sides by steep rocks and precipices 
which makes the regioq almost inaccessible. The country of 
Pe-teou touches that of Tsan-pan ” (230, p. 411). 

Commenting upon the name of the king of Funan the T’ung 
Tien says that “ in the time of the Sui 'dynasty, the king of this 
realm had for family name Kou-long , in various kingdoms, many 
men have Kou-long for family name , if one asks the old men, 
they say that the K'oucn-loucn have no family names ; (Kou- 
long) is then an alteration of K’ouen-louen ” (129, p 128, n. 4 , 
221, p. 283). 

The Hstn T'ang Shu in its paragraph on Funan says that the 
king’s family name is Kou-long and that he had his capital at 
To-mou but it " had been reduced by Chen-la and he has had to 
go south to the town of Na-fou-no. In the periods 618-649 A.D. 
they came again to Court. They offered two men of the White 
Heads. The White Heads are directly to the west of Funan All 
of them have white faces and their skin is as smooth as ointment. 
They live in the mountain caves ; on all four sides surrounded by 
peaked rocks and no one can go there. They arc neighbours of 
Tsan-pan. ” 


l History of the Sui Dynasty, 589-618 AD., compiled by Wei Cheng, 
581-643 A.D. 

1941] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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In its paragraph on Chen-la the Hsin Vang Shu says that 
“ King Kshatriya I^ana at the 'beginning of the period 627-649 
A.D. subdued Funan and possessed himself of its territory ” 
(221, p. 274). 

The Chiu 'Vang Shu 1 mentions an embassy from Funan in 
the period 627-649 A.D. (129, p. 390). 

We shall consider in the geographical excursus the references 
to Kou4ong and K'ouen-louen, the White Heads and Tsan-pan. 

Pelliot (129, pp, 387-8) says that Chinese tradition attributes 
the victory of Chen-la over Funan to Citrasena ; the Hsin Vang 
Shu alone, by what he thinks to be an almost certain mistake, 
places the triumph of Chen-la at a later date under the reign of 
I<;anasena (^anavarman). He says that in any case the Chinese 
notices must be wrong since from the reign of Bhavavarman, 
elder brother and predecessor of Citrasena, epigraphy shows us 
kings of historical Cambodia in possession of the greatest part of 
the ancient territory of Funan. He then asks if the Vang houei 
yao 2 is not more exact when it says that in the period 535-545 A.D. 
of the Liang dynasty Chen-la reduced Funan for the first time and 
occupied its territory. Pelliot says that this text would go back 
to Chen-la's first embassy to China in 616 or 617 A.D. since the 
capital of the state is named in the same text as l£anapura. As 
the Chinese had no knowledge of Bhavavarman it would be to 
Citrasena, the first prince whose name they recorded, that they 
would have attributed wrongly the conquest of Funan just as in 
the Hsin Vang Shu which did not know Citrasena it is I^anavar- 
man who is the conqueror (129, p. 388). Such were Pelliot’s 
theories which seem to be accepted generally at this date. 

Dr. Sircar sets out a modern view thus : — ■" on the death of 
Rudravarman, the last monarch of Funan mentioned in Chinese 
annals, there was a dispute as regards the succession to the throne. 
Bhavavarman, who was the ruler of Kambuja l 2 3 at this time and 
who was also related to Rudravarman (who might have been 
Bhavavarman’s maternal grandfather) seized this opportunity to 
conquer part of Funan with the help of his brother Citrasena known 
as Mahendravarman when he ascended the throne afterwards. 
Funan was not completely destroyed. The monarchs of Funan 
retreated to the region south of their ancient capital Vrah Vnam. 
But Funan ceased to be the paramount power in Indo-China as 
it had been hitherto. The conquest of Funan was completed by 
Isanavarman, the son and successor of Mahendravarman, who 


l 01d History of the Tang Dynasty, compiled by Liu Haii, 897-947 A.D. 

2 Or Vang hui yao, written about 9fi0 A.D. 

^Actually, of course, of Chen-la ; the name Kambuja came later. 
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seized the ancient capital of Vrah Vnam. Chinese historians 
mention Isanavarman as the conqueror of Fun an " (23$, pp. 
141-2). 

Cambodian epigraphy tells us that Citrasena took the name of 
Mahendravarman and that he succeeded his elder brother Bhava- 
varman (107, pp. 32-3). Another inscription says that Bhavavar- 
man came to power by force of arms and yet another that he was 
the son of Viravarman who does not seem to have reigned since 
Bhavavarman succeeded Rudravarman. Chatterji (107, p. 33) 
says that “ as the inscriptions of Bhavavarman have been found 
scattered over a wide area and as some of them manifest a warlike 
tone we may conclude that it was Bhavavarman, a prince of Chen- 
la, who became the paramount sovereign after striking a death- 
blow to the supremacy of Funan. ” None of Bhavavarman \s 
inscriptions are dated but they are considered palaeographically 
to belong to the sixth century A.D. Furthermore, Isanavarman, 
his nephew, is known to have been reigning in 616 A.D. and as he 
succeeded his father, the younger brother of Bhavavarman, it 
seems safe to assert that Bhavavarman reigned in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. or at the time when Funan would seem to 
have been conquered. Lastly, in the most archaic of the Bhavavar- 
man inscriptions there is this definite statement — " Having 
conquered the kings of the mountain, his glory spread over all 
the directions of the earth ” etc. (107, p. 42). That seems to be a 
direct reference to the kings of Funan. 

There is reason for thinking that the Rudravarman whom 
Bhavavarman succeeded was the same king as the one whom he 
conquered, as Pclliot has suggested, and this seems to be borne 
out by the pedigree which the kings of Cambodia claimed in the 
tenth century A.D. They asserted that they were the descen- 
dants of Srutavarman and boasted of having delivered their native 
land from the chains of tribute, which seems to refer to the yoke 
of Funan ; and they traced their descent from Rudravarman as 
chief of their branch. They claimed origin from Soma and 
Kaundinya (107, pp. 29-30). Everything seems to point to the 
fact that Bhavavarman claimed to carry on the Funan throne and 
so laid claim to the Funan royal descent. Moreover, as ruler of 
the vassal state Chen-la, Bhavavarman might very well have been 
a member of the Funan royal family. 

Luce gives notices of Chen-la (229, pp. 189-194) and considers 
that it supplanted Funan about the end of the sixth century A.D. 
Its first embassy to China seems to have been in 616 or 617 A.D. 

Funan, however, sent embassies also in the first half of the 
seventh century A.D. as we have seen, after which, to use Pelliot's 
graphic expression, night descends upon its rulers and they dis- 
appear in the Khmer empire. 

1941] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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One pictures a failing struggle to retain power, then a lapsing 
into entire decay, followed by the royal family or some of its 
members seeking their fortunes somewhere else. 

I Tsing writing about 692 A. I), says that Funan was then 
known as Poh-nan or Pa-nan. “ Of old it was a country, the 
inhabitants of which lived naked ; the people were mostly worship- 
pers of heaven (the gods or devas), and later on, Buddhism flourished 
there, but a wicked king has now expelled and exterminated them 
ail, and there are no members of the Buddhist Brotherhood at all. 
whilst adherents of other religions (or heretics) live intermingled " 
(227, p. 12). 

The readei will find a useful summary of the history of Funan 
and an important discussion of its art in Le May (240). 

The whole question of the last days of Funan and its passing 
into the beginning of the Cambodian empire is worthy of close 
argument and is a matter of importance as we shall see when we 
come to discuss Sri- Vi java and the origin of the Sailendras. 

S.5. Geographical. 

The history of Srivijaya begins with an embassy which it 
sent to China in the period 670-3 A.D. and there is, therefore, a 
long gap between our Funan and Srivijaya periods. This excursus 
is designed to cover that gap and also to deal with various Chinese 
toponyms of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. which were omitted 
from our Funan period. For the sake of continuity, however, it 
will include the travels of I Tsing and, therefore, will overlap the 
beginning of our Srivijaya period. It will take us well into T’ang 
times and will involve us mainly in questions concerning the ancient 
geography of Malaysia. 

As to that geography it can be said that the attempt to recon- 
struct it so far has been based mainly upon philological speculations 
Indeed, a cynic might observe that it has been more of a witch- 
hunt for names than an attempt to ascertain the evidence and to 
face it when ascertained. The student of what has been written 
so far in english and french 1 will be struck by the great wealth of 
speculation as compared with the poverty of fact. Indeed, the 
greater part of the Chinese evidence is still untranslated and 
without going so far in the disparagement of sinologists as did 
Gerini (e.g. 46, p. 608, n. 1.) an unbiassed student must say that 
their divergent views and a comparison of those views with the 
facts which they give make it quite impossible to accept the 
ipse dixit of any of them. Moreover, they are far from being in 
agreement even as to translations. 


1 To which only we apply ourselves ; see this Journal, vol. XIV, pt. 3, 

pp. 10-11. 
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Recently this Journal has been so fortunate as to be permitted 
to publish an English translation of Mr. Moens’ most interesting 
reconsideration of a number of geographical matters in connection 
with Srivijaya, Yava and Kataha (241). The reader who has 
followed us so far will readily understand that, though we may get 
very different results from him and though we may take occasion to 
criticise his views, we are working upon the same principles as Mr. 
Moens. 

In considering his essay it must be remembered that he has 
compressed a large mass of material into it and that he does not 
always explain his reasoning. It is possible to show that some- 
times he makes incorrect statements and that sometimes he states 
as facts what are in reality only his theories. It may quite 
possibly be that many, if not the majority, of his identifications 
will be rejected 1 but he has performed a great service by throwing 
a flood of new light and fresh thought upon a subject which with- 
out any justification was becoming stereotyped and, what is worse, 
sterilized from criticism. 

We agree with Mr. Moens that it is wrong to disregard in 
favour of phonetic reasoning the evidence which we are given. 
We agree with him that having ascertained the evidence we must 
accept it and reason from it. Indeed, we would insist most 
urgently that unless the ancient geography of Malaysia is deter- 
mined by a scientific application of the fundamental rules of 
reasoning it will get nowhere. 

It has been the endeavour of this essay to proceed chronologi- 
cally and we would have preferred to have given the reader a 
conspectus of the ancient Chinese geography at various main 
periods but it is not possible to do so. Too much of the material 
is untranslated and, save in the case of Funan, we have no complete 
translations of the notices about any of the main places in chrono- 
logical sequence. There is the further difficulty that Chinese 
authors quote with complete indifference to chronology and almost 
invariably without indicating the works from which they are 
quoting. Kuwabara writes that " as Chinese books in general 
are conspicuous for their absence of an exact idea of date, we must 
be very careful in making use of the materials afforded by them ” 
(179, 7, p. 28). 

Of the great geographic enc} T clopaedias only the works of Ma 
Tuan-lin and Chau Ju-kua have been translated : and neither 
translation is considered to be entirely accurate. The absence of a 
translation of the geographical part of Tu Yu’s Tung Tien is parti- 
cularly to be deplored, as that is a T’ang work which reaches down 
from the earliest period to the eighth century A.D. 

l See, for instance, Professor Nilakanta Sastri's criticisms in J. G. I. S., 
1940, vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 15-42. 

1941] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The deader will, therefore, appreciate that it is at the moment 
impossible to present any accurate picture of the ancient Chinese 
geography of Malaysia and that all that is possible is to discuss 
such facts as are available at present. 

We begin with the travels ol two Buddhist priests, Fa-hien 
and Gunavarman. 

The adventures of the former are related by himself in his 
work the Fo kuo chi which has been translated by Beal (242) and 
Giles (243) amongst others, while Groeneveldt has translated the 
part of it which is material to our present purpose (148, pp. 131- 
133). Majumdar in the recently published second part of his 
Suvarnadvipa reproduces Legge's translation (244, pp. 24-27). 
So far as is known no Chinese monk before Fa-hien had ever left 
China for India and " with him began a period of intercourse 
between China and India, the importance of which we cannot 
fully appreciate in the present age of internationalism ” (245, p. 
61). Fa-hien left China in 399 A.D. and went to India by land. 
After a lengthy §tay in India he returned to China by sea via 
Ceylon and a place which we shall write as Ye-po-ti 1 where he 
arrived in 413 A.D. sailing for China the next year. Fa-hien \s 
travels thus lasted for fifteen years. 

What we know about Gunavarman is contained most fully 
in the Kao sent $ ch'uan which was written in 519 A.D. by the 
monk Hui-chiao and the material part of which has been trans- 
lated by Chavannes (142). Gunavarman travelled by sea from 
Ceylon to China via a place which we shall write as Cho-po. It 
is not known when exactly he reached Cho-po but he left it for 
China in 424 A.D. 

A consideration of the facts about these places, Ye-po-ti 
and Cho-po, is of paramount importance to the ancient geography 
of Malaysia and leads us to a consideration also of the ancient names 
representing the sounds Java or Yava. 

Almost universally nowadays it is stated that Fa-hien visited 
the present island of Java as though that were an actual fact. 
Thus, Professor Vogel in his Buddhist Art , 1936, writes “ when the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien visited Java on his voyage home from 
Ceylon ", etc. ; and Dr. Majumdar in his Suvarnadvipa , 1937, 
writes “ the first valuable and authentic account of the state of 
Hindu culture in Java is furnished by Fa-hien ”, and in a foot- 
note (p. 103) he says that “ the scholars are generally agreed that 
Ye-p'o-ti of Fa-hien denotes Yavadvipa (=Java) 


l But as usual there are other ways of spelling it, as Yavadi by Groeneveldt, 
Ya-po-ti by Gerini and Ye-p’o-ti by Pelliot. 
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Once an idea becomes implanted in the minds of learned men, 
it is very hard to dislodge. With each repetition a new authority 
is added for the view until what was really only theory is accepted 
as a fact. There has, however, been no discussion up to now in 
cnglish or french of all the actual evidence which Fa-hien himself 
gives. 

In 1904 the great French scholar Pelliot in his famous Deux 
Itineraires (129) discussed the toponyms Yava-dvipa, Ye-tiao, 
Iabadiou, Tchou-po, Tou-po, Ye-po-ti, Cho-po and Ho-ling, and 
considered the question of their location. His conclusion was 
that they all represented the present island of Java and, whenever 
his facts either pointed to Borneo or gave Borneo as an alternative, 
he rejected that island. In arriving at his conclusion he relied 
upon what was a chain of reasoning but, when that reasoning is 
examined, it will be seen to be dependent mainly upon the etymo- 
logy of the names. 

There is no doubt that, despite the contrary views of Ferrand, 
Schlegel and Gerini, it has been Pelliot whom the majority of 
writers since have followed. But Pelliot himself changed his 
views radically upon one most important point. We have 
already remarked in this essay that the modern fashion is not to 
consider Yava-dvipa as being Java but to beg a Question by calling 
it Java-Sumatra 1 . Following that fashion Pelliot in 1925 des- 
cribed Tchou-po and Cho-po as being Sumatra-Java (146, pp 248, 
250) and thus broke the chain of his reasoning in 1904, when he 
had been very certain that each of them represented the present 
island of Java and nowhere else 

We propose to re-examine the available evidence about the 
eight Chinese toponyms above and to ask the reader for his atten- 
tion unbiassed by any prepossessions Unless the questions 
involved are decided correctly any attempt to reconstruct the 
ancient geography of Malaysia is bound to go wrong. 

We must begin by a little recapitulation since we have al- 
ready referred in previous parts of this essay to Yava-dvipa, 
Ye-tiao, Iabadiou, and Tchou-po. 

Yava-dvipa. The Ramuyana says that Yava-dvipa 2 was embel- 
lished with seven kingdoms and calls it “ the isle of 
gold and silver, adorned with mines of gold ” ; and it says that 
beyond Yava-dvipa was the mountain called £igira (which means 
literally fresh ") the summit of which touches the sky and which 
is visited by' gods and demons. Moens calls attention to Mt. 
Kinabalu in Borneo in connection with Qigira (241, pp. 33, 100). 


*This Journal, vol. XV, pt. 3, pp 76, 79-80. 

a This Journal, vol XIII, pt 2, p 103 ; vol. XV, pt 3 pp. 75-80. 

1941] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Yava-dvipa is a Sanskrit name meaning literally “ the island 
of barley 

There is, of course, no indication whatsoever in the Ramayana 
of the geographic position of Yava-dvipa. 

Ye-tiao. Yc-tiao 1 was known to the Chinese as having sent a 
mission to the Emperor in 132 A.D. It is stated to be a 
kingdom beyond the borders of Je-nan. 

Ye-tiao represents the sound Yap-div, according to Pelliot 
whose opinion has been generally accepted, and is a Chinese trans- 
cription of a prakrit form and not a Sanskrit one (129, p. 266 and. 
n. 2). All are agreed in correlating this Yap-div, and so Yeo-tiao, 
with the sound Yava . 

Iabadiou. Except for Ptolemy, about the middle of the second 
century A.D., Iabadiou 2 would be unknown ; it occurs 
in his pages and nowhere else but it has the variant form in many 
of the MSS. of Sabadiou (or Sabadios). 

All are agreed that Iabadiou is the equivalent of the prakrit 
Yava-divu or Yava~diu and that it must therefore be correlated 
with the Sanskrit Yavadvipa and the Chinese Ye-tiao; and 
accordingly with the sound Yava. 

Ail are also agreed that Iabadiou and Yava-dvipa are the 
same place. 

The information which Ptolemy gives resembles that in the 
Ramayana and he says that the name Iabadiou means “ the 
island of barley ”. He tells us that it was fertile and that it 
produced a great quantity of gold. He also tells us that its metro- 
polis was called Argyre and that this town was situate at the 
western extremity of the island which he places of his degrees 
of longitude east of the Golden Chersonese or Malay Peninsula. 
He puts the eastern extremity 20 minutes of his latitude north 
of the western and 2 of his degrees of longitude east of it. We 
are, therefore, told that Iabadiou was an island very much to the 
east of the Golden Chersonese and that its eastern extremity was 
considerably north of its western. It is obvious that neither of 
these indications could fit the islands of Java or Sumatra. 

Ptolemy, however, places Iabadiou some 5 of his degrees of 
latitude south of the Golden Chersonese. With regard to this it 
must be remembered that Ptolemy, like so many other learned 
men, could not rid his mind of -an idie fixe and it seems clear that, 


'This Journal, vol. XV, Pt. 3, p. 77. 
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like so many other learned men, when he was given facts which 
did not coincide with that idie fixe he rejected the facts and not the 
idea. In his day the accepted theory was that a great southern 
Terra Incognita made an inland sea of the Indian Ocean and, 
following that theory, he enclosed what we call the South China 
Sea by land with the result that he had to reject the facts which 
his informants must have given him. Thus he put Kattigara 8^ 
of his degrees of south latitude instead of far up to the north as 
his informants must have told him. Kattigara was the farthest 
point of which they could tell him and it corresponded with the 
present Hanoi or some place even farther north than that. 
Ptolemy thus put Iabadiou and Kattigara upon the same position 
of latitude 8° 30' S. The result of his obsession is that all his 
positions beyond the Golden Chersonese have to be bent up north 
and also the Islands which he gives, as we have previously pointed 
out in this essay 1 . 

It seems clear, therefore, that while we can accept the 
fact that Iabadiou was well to the east of the Golden 
Chersonese we ought not to accept the fact that it was a long way 
south of it. 

If Ptolemy's evidence as to the geographic position of Iabadiou 
is to be disregarded completely, then, of course, anybody’s guess 
will be as good as another’s : but, if it is to be weighed logically, 
then Iabadiou could not be either Sumatra or Java. We must 
look for an island well to the east of the Golden Chersonese, i.e. 
the* Malay Peninsula ; and we must look for an island the eastern 
extremity of which was north of its western extremity. Sumatra 
and Java are thus ruled out and there remains Borneo. Except 
for the south latitude given by Ptolemy his data fit reasonably 
well the western coast of Borneo from Cape Api or Cape Datu to 
its northern extremity in which case the capital Argyre would 
correspond with a position where Kuching is to-day. We can, 
of course, only apply the main facts which Ptolemy gives us and 
cannot attempt any mathematical assessment of his degrees of 
longitude and latitude 

In considering the possibility that Borneo was Iabadiou, or 
Sabadios, we must not forget that Sabah is the native name for 
its northern promontory. Hatton in his New Ceylon or Sabah , 
1881, says (p. 57) that “ a rough line drawn across the map from 
the Kimanis River on the north-west coast to the Sibuco River 
on the east coast, will indicate the territory hitherto called Sabah, 
now to be better known in the future as British North Borneo. ” 
Posewitz throughout his book (246) treats of the territory of the 
British North Borneo Company under the heading of Sabah. 
When the Sultan of Brunei conferred concessions there on Baron 

*This Journal, vol. XV, Pt. 3, p. 113. 
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Overbeck, he gave him the title of Maharajah of Sabah (246, p. 9). 
Ling Roth says that “in Darvel Bay there are the remnants of 
a tribe which seems to have been more plentiful in bygone days — 
the Sabahans ” (247, i, p. 22). Hose and McDougall (11) call 
these people Sabans. 

Mr. Keith, Conservator of Forests in British North Borneo, 
informs us that the name Sabah is better known on the west coast 
of British North Borneo than on its east coast or interior and he 
says that in Sarawak it is still commonly used for northern 
Borneo. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to say how old is this name 
Sabah or what territory was originally included in it but it is 
legitimate to point to the fact that there still lingers in Borneo a 
place-name which seems to be connected with that used by 
Ptolemy. Dato Douglas in an interesting essay on Malay place- 
names 1 has pointed out that saba in hindustani means the easterly 
winds and has suggested that Ptolemy's Sabana may be connected 
with that. It may well be that between the name Sabah and the 
word saba there is a connection. Hamilton’s East- India Gazetteer , 
1828, calls attention to the fact that in Borneo “ the names of 
many of the rivers, mountains, and districts, greatly resemble 
those of the Ultra Gangetic provinces. " 

If there is a native name for Borneo it would appear to be, 
as variously spelled, Kelamantan, Kalamantan or Klemantan. 
Sir Hugh Clifford in his article on Borneo in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says that “ by some Klemantan has been declared to 
be its native name, but for this there is scant warranty, natives 
of the Archipelago speaking invariably of a particular part of the 
island, never of the island as a whole. ” It may be noted, however, 
that Hunt was quite delinite in saying that “ the natives and the 
Malays, formerly, and even at this day, call \ his large island by the 
exclusive name of Pulo Kalamantan , from a soui and indigenous 
fruit so called ” (248, p. 12a). Mr. Hughes-Hallett in his recent 
essay on the history of Brunei writes that “ the native name for 
this island of Borneo has always been Pulau Kelamantan.’’ 2 
Hamilton’s East-lndia Gazetteer says that “ the kingdom of Borneo, 
or Brunei, by Europeans termed Borneo proper, having been the 
first state visited by them, may have given rise to the erroneous 
application of the name to the whole island, which by the native 
inhabitants, and throughout the eastern archipelago, is universally 
termed Pulo Klemantan ’’ ; and again “ the natives call their 
island Klemantan, or Quallamontan Sir Hugh Low (249, 
p. 3) says that “the natives of Borneo in general have no idea that 

! This Journal, vol. XVI, Pt. 1, pp. 150-2. 
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their country is an island : it is only the Malays and inhabitants 
of the sea-coasts, whose maritime pursuits have necessarily forced 
upon them the knowledge of its insular position, who have one com- 
prehensive term for the countries which comprise it. These call 
it Tanah Kalamantan, and occasionally Pulo Kalamantan, or the 
island Kalamantan ; but this term is usually restricted to what we 
would call an islet, large countries being designated Tanah, or 
land — a word nearly similar in signification to our term continent — 
their language having no other expression equivalent to that 
geographical term, and consequently more appropriate to this 
land, than the term Pulo. ” 

In his recent essay on the natives of Sarawak 1 Mr. Banks 
writes of the Kalamantans but the origin of this expression 
must be borne in mind. Hose and McDougall (11, i, p. 30) dis- 
tinguished amongst the pagan tribes of Borneo six principal groups 
(1) Sea Dayaks or Ibans (2) Kayans (3) Kenyahs (4) Klemantans 
(5) Muruts and (6) Punans. Under the expression Klemantans 
“ we group a number of tribes which, though in our opinion closely 
allied, are widely scattered in all parts of Borneo, and present con- 
siderable diversities of language and custom ” (ibid. p. 34). Hose 
(250, p. 34) explains the name Klemantan.in this connection as 
“ one recently devised. ” “ The name Pulo Klemantan (the 

Mango Country) is that given by Malays to the whole island. 
Klemantan, therefore, as used to indicate human beings is a 
scientific term of recent invention. 

Treachei (251, p. 15) writes that “in some works, Pulau 
Kalamantan, which would signify wild mangoes island, is given 
as the native name for Borneo, but it is quite unknown, at any 
rate throughout North Borneo, and the island is b} T no means 
distinguished by any profusion of wild mangoes. " In a foot- 
note he says that “ the explanation Sago Island has been given, 
lama ntah being the native term for the raw sago sold to the fac- 
tories. ” Mr. Banks in the essay cited has much that is interest- 
ing as to sago-eaters in Borneo. 

Crawfurd in his Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands , 
1856, says “ it may be noticed that Borneo has been sometimes 
called by the Malays Kalamantan. This word is the name of a 
species of wild mango, and the word at full length would simply 
mean Isle of Mangoes. The name however is mythic, and neither 
a popular or well-known one. " 

Is it possible that the name of mango may have been caused 
by the shape of the island ? Dr. Chhabra has already called 
attention in connection with the name Yava to an ancient Indian. 


l This Journal, vol. XVIII, Pt. 2, pp. 49-54. 
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habit of naming islands from their shapes and in doing so instanced 
Amra-dvipa meaning Mango Island 1 . Did the Malays do the 
same thing ? 

It is quite impossible to say how old the name of Kelamantan 
is but it would seem to have been a purely Malay name for the 
island. 

The Portuguese appear to have invented the name Borneo 
which was their version of Bruni or Brunei. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century this ancient and once powerful Malay 
state possessed vastly more territory than it does to-day. As 
stated in Hamilton's East' India Gazetteer “ the sea-coast of this 
State extends about 700 miles, with a depth of territory inland of 
from 100 to 150 miles. To the west it confines on Sambas at 
Tajong Data 2 lat : 3° N., Ion : 110° 36' E ; to the east it is bounded 
by the tract claimed by the Sooloos, marked by the mouth of the 
Sandakan river in lat. 5° 50' N., long. 118° 15' E. ” Posewitz 
(246, p. 10) says that " up to about fifty years ago the whole of 
North Borneo from Cape Datu in the west to the River Sibuto in 
the East, belonged to the kingdom of Brunei. ” Hunt in his 
Report to Raffles in 1812 (248, pp. 12-30, a) said that Borneo was 
divided between three great states Brunei, Sukadana and Banjer- 
massing, as he wrote it 

Ptolemy, of course, does not give full positions for Iabadiou 
but only those of its metropolis Argyre, which was situated at its 
western extremity, and of its eastern extremity. As we have said, 
these positions fit reasonably well the coast from Tanjong Api or 
Tanjong Datu to the northern promontory. If this is accepted, 
then, as we shall see, the reputation f5r gold and silver came from 
territories around Kuching and to the south of it and not from the 
part of the island to which the name Sabah is now attached. 

Moens identifies both Yava-dvipa and Iabadiou as names 
for the Malay Peninsula (241, p. 100) though he also admits the 
Golden Chersonese to be the Malay Peninsula (ibid. p. 47). We 
shall refer again to these views. 

Ferrand in the latest consideration which he gave to the 
matter said that there is an absence of decisive geographic pre- 
cision in the data afforded by the Ramayana and Ptolemy ; and 
he said that the choice of Sumatra is easy because it is the only 
place which by its richness in gold could be considered (140, 
pp. 118-9) and it seems clear that in Ferrand's view Sumatra is 
the only place in Malaysia famous for gold (ibid, also at pp. 120, 

^his Journal, vol. XV, Pt. 3, p. 79. 
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148, 153, 162). He repeated this idea in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (252) where he identifies Yava-dvipa, Ye-tiao, Iabadiou, 
Tchou-po and Ye-po-ti with Sumatra. Ferrand was also influenced 
by the fact that the Malay name for Sumatra is Pulau Mas or 
Gold Island. 

He was, of course, wrong in thinking that Sumatra was the 
only place in Malaysia famous for its gold because both the Malay 
Peninsula and Borneo were. 

Turning to the early descriptions of Borneo in English at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century A.D. we find that it was 
famous for gold, which came from the southern part of .the region 
to which Ptolemy's facts seem to point and we find, moreover, 
that this region was celebrated then for its fertility. The reader is 
referred to the articles on Borneo in Moor's Notices (248) where he 
will find Dr. Leyden's description of the island in addition to 
Hunt's Report from which we have already quoted. 

Earl writes of the western part of Borneo that “ no country 
in the world can compete with it " and he says that this part of the 
island “ in addition to the possession of a soil which vies in rich- 
ness with that of any other island in the Archipelago, contains 
inexhaustible mines of gold and diamonds which are so easily 
wrought that the inhabitants are enabled to procure considerable 
quantities of both with the most inefficient instruments " (253, 
pp. 240-1). 

Writing at the beginning of the present century Guillemard 
says that there are few rivers in Borneo which are not auriferous 
(254, p. 247). 

The reader should consult Posewitz for full details as to all 
minerals in Borneo. He says (246, p. 312) that “ the island of 
Borneo has long had the well-deserved reputation of being rich 
in 'gold. The occurrence of the noble metal was, probably, known 
to the earliest Hindoo population, " and again “ when the first 
diggings were made is not known ; but it is certain that the noble 
metal has been won by the natives since the earliest times. Its 
mode of occurrence, as alluvial or drift gold, made it easy to obtain ; 
and its application for purpose of ornament and exchange, caused 
the natives to search for it. " He also says (p. 316) “ if we are to 
give credence to fhe reports and statements of the natives, the 
greater number of the rivers of Borneo contain gold-sand in greater 
or less quantity. This has been confirmed, partly by mining in- 
vestigations, partly by scientific travellers, as well as by the reports 
of European officials. " Low has much to say about gold in 
Sarawak (249) and all the books about Borneo emphasize it as 
being a gold-bearing country. 
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An examination of the sketch map by Posewitz which shows 
the distribution of useful minerals in Borneo shows that there is an 
area rich in gold and diamonds lying between Kuching and 
Pontianak and along the banks of the Kapuas as lar as long. 114° 
E., while the southern tributaries of the Kapuas flow through 
districts containing gold and diamonds. The Bandjermasin dis- 
trict in the south-east of Borneo is also a producer of gold and 
diamonds. 

/ 

But what about silver ? The Ramayana combines gold and 
silver among the attributes of Yava-dvipa but Ptolemy mentions 
only gold. He does, however, call the capital Argyre and this has 
usually been taken to mean Silver but Moens, who identifies it with 
Ligor in the Malay Peninsula, suggests that the name may be a 
greek version of the Sanskrit nagara (241, p. 56). Mr. Banks 
informs us that the site of the cinnabar mines near Kuching is 
called Tagora, and, without drawing any inferences at all, we 
note that fact as not uninteresting. 

Could Borneo have had any reputation for silver ? Campbell 
(255, ii, p. 895) says that “ silver and gold invariably occur to- 
gether in the East Indies. In some mines it is in the proportion 
of 7 to 1 , in others only 2 to 1 , but on the average 3 to 1 . " Writing 
in 1856 Crawfurd in his Descriptive Dictionary says of silver that 
" no veins of this metal have hitherto been discovered in any of 
the islands of the Malay or Philippine Archipelagoes, many of which 
contain such abundant stores of iron, gold, tin and antimony. 
A small quantity of it, however, appears to be contained in all 
the gold of these countries. In Malay the name for silver is 
perak, and in Javanese salaka. Both are native words of which 
the origin has not been traced/' Low (249, p. 19) says that " of 
the precious metals, gold is abundant ; silver being unknown in the 
East in these latitudes, though it abounds in China and Japan." 
Guillemard mentions the discovery of a large vein of silver in 
Sarawak (254, pp. 246-7). Posewitz (246, p. 440) also refers 
to this discovery but the vein seems to have petered out after 
two years. The Encyclopaedia Britannica does not mention 
silver among the minerals of Borneo. We cannot, therefore, 
say, as we can of gold, that Borneo must always have had a 
reputation for silver. 

But there is another possible explanation for the silver 
reputation if Borneo was Iabadiou or Yava-dvipa. Borneo is 
famous for its antimony or stibnite which is used for , dyeing 
sarongs. Earl says (253, p. 311) that the Malays of Sambas 
painted flowers on their dresses with a preparation of antimony 
ore giving it a bright and permanent steel colour and that clothes 
thus adorned were much valued. The first Rajah Brooke of 
Sarawak profited a great deal from the antimony in his country 
and Marry at (256) has some interesting notes as to this and also 
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as to gold in Sarawak. He says that “ the antimony is obtained 
from the side of a hill, the whole of which is supposed to be formed 
of this valuable mineral. The side at which the men are at work 
shines like silver during the day, and may be seen several miles 
distant, strangely contrasting with the dark foliage of the adjoin- 
ing jungles ” (ibid : p. 9). Both Low (249) and Hose (257) mention 
that antimony occurs at places in Sarawak in the form of an out- 
crop and the latter says (p. 196) that " in colour Stibnite resembles 
pewter or unpolished silver, from which fact it gets its native name 
Batu Perak (silver rock). " Posewitz also mentions that the 
native name for antimony-ore is batu perak (246, p. 412, n. 1) 
and writing of silver (p. 440) he says that '‘in W. Borneo the 
natives report that silver-ores occur in the rivers Spauk and 
Skadau. But samples of these could not be obtained. Perhaps 
there has been some mistake here as the natives include the anti- 
mony ores under the term Batu Perak (silver-stone). ” 

Before leaving this question, we might interpolate that 
stibnite is not a noticeable mineral in the Malay Peninsula. 
Scrivenor writing in BurkiH's Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of the Malay Peninsula says that stibnite has been found in gold 
mines in Pahang and at places in the Kinta Valley and in Upper 
Perak but that no deposits of commercial value have been found. 
It would not seem, therefore, that the presence of antimony might 
afford a clue to the mystery involved in the name of the State of 
Perak 1 . 

We can say that there are two explanations for the statement 
in the Ramayana, either that Yava-dvipa contained mines of gold 
and mines of silver or that it contained mines of gold and silver 
mixed ; and in the case of the former that instead of silver we might 
read antimony if Borneo was Yava-dvipa. 

Crawfurd, however, in his Descriptive Dictionary says of 
antimony that “ this metal, until lately unknown to the natives 
of the East, as it was to Europeans until the fifteenth century, 
was found for the first time in Borneo, in 1823, on the north- 
western coast of that island. It exists in several places there, 
but mines of it have been worked only in Sarawak. ” We do not 
know what authority he had for his statement that antimony was 
“ until lately ” unknown to the natives of the East but it seems 
impossible that so bright an ore occurring in outcrops could have 
escaped notice or that, having been noticed, Indians, Chinese and 
others did not extract it. 

It seems clear, then, that if Yava-dvipa and Iabadiou were 
Borneo, the attributes of fertility, gold and silver would apply 
to the district round Kuching and between it and Pontianak. 


l See this Journal, vol. XVII, Pt. 4, pp. 183-4 
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Gerini who professed to work out Ptolemy’s data mathemati- 
cally came to the strange conclusion that Iabadiou was Sumatra 
and thought that he had established that proposition conclusively 
although he agreed that the Golden Chersonese was the Malay 
Peninsula. Gerini, of course, “ rectified ” Ptolemy’s positions 
after methods of his own but how is it possible to locate on the 
west of the Malay Peninsula an island the positions of which 
Ptolemy most definitely places well to the east of it ? 

Majumdar states that Ptolemy “ definitely mentions Java 
under the name of Iabadiou or Sabadiou ” (181, p. 98). He also 
says that ” the obvious identification of Ptolemy’s Iabadiou 
( = Yavadvipa) with Java has been questioned by some authorities” 
(ibid.). But what is there obvious about it ? and how did Ptolemy 
definitely mention any such thing ? 

Majumdar then sets out what he states to be the arguments 
against Java and says that “ a little reflection ” will destroy 
them. He says that " Ptolemy’s reference to the abundance of 
gold in Java ’’must have been based on " general popular notions 
rather than any geological examination of the soil. ” The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , vol. 12 p. 978, says that ” of all the 
great islands of the archipelago Java is poorest in metallic ores. 
Gold and silver are practically non-existent. ” How could such 
an island ever have given rise to a general popular notion that it 
contained an abundance of gold ? 

Majumdar, following Pelliot (129, p. 127), also refers to an 
inscription of the eighth century A.D. found in Java itself which, 
he says, refers to that island as Yava-dvipa and praises it for its 
richness in gold mines. If that were the fact, then it would merely 
prove that in the eighth century A.D. the present island of 
Java was known as Yava-dvipa, and nothing more ; but is it 
the fact ? 

The inscription to which Majumdar refers is known as the 
charter of Changal or Tjanggal and is the earliest dated inscription 
so far found in Java. It was discovered more than fifty years 
ago amongst ruins on a hill named Gunong Wukir near Burabudur 
in Central Java and can now be seen in the Batavia Museum. It 
tells of the establishment of a linga sanctuary by a king named 
Sanjaya in 732 A.D., the exact date, which is given, corresponding 
to the 6th of October in that year (138, p. 35). 

Every important matter in connection with this inscription 
is the subject of controversy ; the re-construction of the missing 
parts, the correct translation of the Sanskrit, and the interpreta- 
tion of the statements made in the inscription. Its evidentiary 
value is, therefore, not too high. A translation into English of 
the whole of the charter will be found in Chatterjee (192, Pt. 2, 
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pp. 32-4) while considerations of it are to be found by Chhabra 
(138 and 258),. Ferrand (140, pp. 120, 161-2), Majumdar (181, 
pp. 229-234), Nilakanta Sastri (187, pp. 500-5) and Stutterheim 
(259 and 260). 

The references to Yava-dvipa occur in the 7th and 8th verses 
of the charter. 

The authorities are not agreed as to the proper way in which 
the Sanskrit of the 7th verse should be reconstructed. The follow- 
ing translations into english of that verse are available : — 

(1) Nilakanta Sastri (187, p. 500) “ There is an excellent 
island, called Yava, abounding in grain and other seeds and en- 
dowed with gold mines ; it was taken hold of by the gods. . . .There 
is a most divine and miraculous seat of Sambhu (Siva), for the well- 
being of the world, brought over as it were from the family establi- 
shed in the blessed land of Kunjarakunja ” ; 

(2) Kern (260, p. 76) “There is 3 an excellent, unequalled 
island, named Java, exceedingly fertile in corn and other grains, 
rich with gold-mines ; it was taken into possession by the immortals 
by ... . and so forth ; there is a most wonderful miraculous sanc- 
tuary of Siva, conducive to the welfare of the world, (and) brought 
over from the “ clan “ settled in the blessed land Kunjarakun- 
jadesa, like one calls it ” ; 

(3) Stutterheim (260, p. 79) “ There was an excellent, un- 
equalled island, named Java, excelling in corn and other grains, 
furnished with gold-mines and therefore taken into possession by 
the immortals. . . . ; (on that island) was a most wonderful, mira- 
culous sanctuary for Siva, conducive to the welfare of the world, 
surrounded by holy streams, in the first place the Ganga, (and) 
situated in the blessed district Kunjarakunja ” ; 

(4) Chatterjee (192, pp. 33-4) “ There was an excellent island 
called Yava incomparable (to others), which contained an abund- 
ance of grains such as rice and others, which was possessed of gold 
mines and which was acquired. . . .by the gods. There was the 
wonderful and most excellent place (i.e. temple) of Siva tending 
to the welfare of the world, which was supplied as it were from the 
family settled in the illustrious land of Kunjarakunja. ” 

The rest of the charter is translated into English by Chatterjee 
only. The 8th verse is as follows : — “ In that noble island called 
Yava which became the great characteristic of. . . .of men, there 

<* 

1 But Ferrand (140, p. 161) shows that Kern began his translation with 
the words "There was ". 
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was the foremost of kings of exalted birth whose name was Sanna, 
who was of great fame and who, out of attachment to his subjects, 
rules in a proper way through (the peaceful methods of) concilia- 
tion and gift, like a father (ruling) the child from his very birth 
and who, with his foes subdued, protects the earth for a long time 
with justice like Manu. " 

The 9th verse refers again to Sanna ; and the 11th verse says 
that “ the son of (the king) named Sannaha is the king the illus- 
trious San jay a " etc. 

It will be noted that in the translations of the 7th verse there 
is a difference, some beginning with the words “ There is " while 
others begin with “ There was. ” As the Sanskrit has dsit indicat- 
ing the past the latter are accurate. Kern drew attention to this 
fact (140, p. 120) and Moens also comments upon it (241, p. 46). 
He says that Pelliot's comparison of Yava-dvipa with Java relied 
upon the erroneous interpretation of Sanjaya's inscription. He 
says that the Yava-dvipa in the inscription was the place where 
Sanjaya's ancestors ruled before their emigration to Java. Stut- 
terheim does not agree with this (260, p. 84, n. 1.) : but obviously 
the view of Moens is a tenable one. 

It is "usually said that Sannaha was an alternative for Sanna 
so that this king is called “ Sanna or Sannaha" and Sanjaya 
is said to be his son. But is this certain ? Might there not nave 
been throe different kings — the ancestral rajakUla Sanna, Sannaha 
and his son Sanjaya ? Why should the inscriptionist use the name 
Sanna in the 8th and 9th verses and then change it to Sannaha 
in the 11th? 

Finally, there is much controversy as to the latter part of the 
7th verse which refers to the land of Kunjarakunjaf 

Majumdar concludes his reference to Iabadiou by saying 
that “ we may thus accept the view that Ptolemy knew this island 
of Java under its Hindu name. His account of Java, as quoted 
above, together with the latitude of its chief town given by him, 
certainly shows that he possessed a somewhat detailed knowledge 
of the place " (ibid : pp. 98-99). But why pick out the latitude 
of Argyre and ignore all the other positions given by Ptolemy ? 
Surely not because that alone, being 8° 30' S. Ptolemaic, might 
correspond with a latitude for Java. If Ptolemy's evidence is to 
be used at all, then all of it must be considered. 

The following three propositions 'seem to be established upon 
the evidence : — * 

(1) since Yava-dvipa and Iabadiou were each famous for 
gold and the former for silver,, neither of them could have been 
Java ; 
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(2) since Iabadiou was east of the Peninsula and its eastern 
extremity was north of its western, it could not have been Sumatra 
nor could it have been Java ; 

(3) since Ptolemy shows most clearly that his Iabadiou was a 
completely different place from his Golden Chersonese and since 
the latter most clearly was the Malay Peninsula, Iabadiou could 
not have been that Peninsula. 

The only answer to these propositions is the Changgal inscrip- 
tion but when this answer is examined it will be found to consist 
of two beggings of the question. The answer is that the present 
island of Java was Yavadvipa because the inscription says so and 
that there must have been a popular notion that it contained gold 
because the inscription says so. In the first place, as we have said, 
it is not certain at all that the inscription does identify Yavadvipa 
with Java since it is equally possible that it merely gave Yavadvipa 
as the home of the ancestral Sanna. In the second place, it is 
inconceivable that there could be a popular notion in a place where 
gold was unknown that the place contained gold mines. People 
might well think that all parts of an island famous for gold con- 
tained gold, although some of these parts did not ; they might 
even think that a place which in fact contained no gold did contain 
that metal ; but it surely is impossible that at any time of its his- 
tory the present island of Java could have been popularly thought 
to be “ adorned with mines of gold, ” as the Ratnayana has it, or 
“ rich with gold-mines, " as the Changal inscription has it ; not 
gold, be it noted, but gold-mines. The use of the word “ mines ” 
indicates an actual fact, the fact of mining. Finally, even if the 
answer of the Changgal inscription were correct, it would merely 
prove that in the eighth century A.D. Java was thought to be the 
ancient Yava-dvipa ; not that it was but that it was thought at 
that time to be. A statement in the eighth century A.D. is surely 
not proof of a fact in the middle of the second. 

Tchou-po Tchou-po 1 (Chu-po) is a Chinese t oponym which appears 
to date from the third century A.D. The only evidence 
as to its geographic position is that it was on a great island east of 
Funan in the Chang-hai or Great Sea, which* all are agreed was the 
Chinese way of expressing the China Sea from the island of Hainan 
down to the Straits of Malacca, in other words what we call the 
South China Sea. The only facts which we are told about it are 
that the women of the place knew how to weave cotton with 
flower patterns. 

Ferrand thought that Tchou-po was Sumatra ; Gerini that it 
was Borneo and that part of the island called Sabah, i.e. British 
North Borneo; Majumdar is uncertain whether to accept Pelliot's 


‘This Journal, vol. XVII, Pt. I, pp. 206-7. 
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early identification of it as Java or Ferrand's identification as 
Sumatra (181, p. 101) but he mentions nowhere the fact that 
‘ Pelliot later took it to represent “ Sumatra-Java ” ; Moens con- 
siders it to have been Tubuk, capital of Mindanao (241, pp. 53-6). 

Chinese directions are not, of course, absolutely accurate ; 
they can only be used in a general sense. We must look for a 
place east of Funan, i.e. Tambodia and Cochin-China, and in the 
South China Sea. Obviously Sumatra and Java are out of the 
question and equally obviously Borneo fits. The weaving of 
cotton cloth with floral patterns is, of course, in keeping with many 
places in Malaysia and has not positive value as evidence ; but it 
fits with Borneo. 

We shall consider the name of Tchou-po later on and for the 
moment merely note that etymologically it can be correlated 
with the sound Java. 

Tou-po. We must introduce now the facts as to Tou-po. Pelliot 
says that in the Tung Tien and the Tax ping yu lan 
there are notices concerning Tou-po which are attributed to the Sui 
dynasty 589-618 A.D., but he goes on to show that in fact it must 
have been known in the middle of the third century A.D. and that 
in reality it is the same place as Tchou-po (129, pp. 275-8). Laufer 
also has the same opinion (147). We have introduced Tou-po, 
therefore, as a third century toponym but it must be noted that 
both Moens and Majumdar treat it as sixth century though 
neither of them refers to Pelliot ’s views. 

It is unfortunate in view of its importance that the only notice 
of Tou-po of which a full translation is available is that in Ma 
Tuan-lin. Pelliot refers to the notices in the Tung Tien and 
Tai p'ing yu lan of which he gives a very short summary and he 
refers also to other untranslated notices and references. 

Ma Tuan-lin says that Tou-po was first heard of during the 
Sui dynasty and that it was situated east of Funan in the Great 
Sea : it took several tens of days to reach there. Its inhabitants 
had pale skins and intelligent faces ; and they wore clothes. The 
men cultivated rice and the women wove cloth with flower pat- 
terns. The soil of the country contained gold, silver and iron, and 
gold money was used. A special kind of perfume is mentioned 
which was used for the breath but not the clothes and which was 
extracted from the flowers of a tree that grew on the river banks 
and gave out a perfume so strong and noxious that animals avoided 
it and human beings feared to breathe it. When in full bloom, 
the flowers of the tree fell and were carried along by the river so 
that they could be gathered. The island of Tou-po contained 
more than ten cities, the capitals of as many small states whose * 
chiefs all took the title of king (230, pp. 513-4). 
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Ferrand thought that Tou-po was Java and Gerini that it 
was Borneo; Majumdar says that Pelliot “has, with good reasons, 
identified ” it with Java (181, p. 111). But Pelliot in the passage 
to which Majumdar must be referring admitted that it could be 
Borneo. Moreover, since he considers it to have been the same as 
Tchou-po, under his latest identification he would call it “ Sumatra- 
Java 

Moens takes Tchou-po and Tou-po to be the same places and 
considers them to have been Tubuk, the capital of Mindanao 
(241, pp. 33-4). 


It seems quite clear that Tou-po is a variant for Tchou-po 
and that both names refer to the same place. 

As Tou-po was an island east of Funan in the South China 
Sea we must say of it the same as we said of Tchou-po, that it 
could not be Sumatra or Java but that Borneo fits. We are, 
however, in possession of valuable facts concerning Tou-po and 
we must see what results can be derived from those facts. 

In the first place, the island of Tou-po was obviously a large 
one since it contained more than ten cities, the capitals of as many 
states ; and in this connection we should remember the seven 
kingdoms of Yava-dvipa. 

Then, Tou-po was a rich island since it used a gold coinage 
and contained gold, silver and iron. Borneo contains all three. 
Very fine steel is made by its inhabitants from its iron as all the 
accounts of Borneo to which we have referred above mention. 
Java could not have been noted by the Chinese as containing these 
three metals : nor could the Malay Peninsula which, though it 
contains iron and gold, is not known to contain silver. 

Could Sumatra have been so known ? The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, vol. 21, p. 552, says that gold and silver are mined on 
the west coast of Sumatra and in Bencoolen and it mentions 
magnetite amongst the minerals found in the island. Crawfurd 
in his Descriptive Dictionary and Marsden in his History of Sumatra 
both refer to iron ore in Sumatra and the making of tools and 
weapons from this iron. Collet mentions iron in the Lampong 
district (255, p. 31). It is clear then that Sumatra would answer 
in this respect. 

But Sumatra was not in the Great Sea and therefore does not 
answer in that respect. We are left then with Borneo only which 
both answers geographically and contains the three metals 
mentioned. 

1941] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Rice and cotton-weaving, of course, also fit in the picture ; 
but what of the strange perfume ? Is there such a tree in Borneo 
or elsewhere ? We have propounded this question to Mr. Keith, 
the Conservator of Forests in British North Borneo, to Mr. Holt- 
tum, Director of Botanic Gardens in Singapore, and to Mr. Corner, 
the Assistant Director. Mr. Keith says that he has consulted 
intelligent natives of various tribes but they all say that they know 
nothing of such a tree and he has not been able to identify it though 
he refers to the Pandan tree as also does Mr. Holttum. Mr. Corner 
suggests the genus Barringtonia and particularly the species 
racemosa. This is a common riverside tree, he says, with large 
heavily fragrant flowers that fall off and float on the river, and 
the large seeds are poisonous, being used as tuba or as pig-poison. 
This is the tree which the Malays call putat. 

One must, of course, not take the Chinese notices as completely 
accurate accounts or as written by persons with first-hand know- 
ledge. As Hirth says “ the information regarding foreign coun- 
tries, we must assume, was entered in the chronicles from deposi- 
tions made by the various foreigners arriving at the Court of China' ' 
and “ it looks as if the foreigner, on or before being introduced at 
Court, was subjected to a kind of cross-examination, and that a 
uniform set of question was addressed to him by means of one or 
several interpreters" (261, p. 11). Actually, the information 
about Tchou-po and Tou-po would seem, according to Pelliot, 
to date from the third century embassy to Funan of K'ang 
Tai and Chu Ying who gathered as much information as 
they could about places in the south seas which, however, they 
did not visit. 

Assuming that the tree is reasonably well identified as the 
Barringtonia racemosa , it is, of course, common throughout 
Malaysia and is not peculiar to Borneo, though it is worthy of 
note that Low mentions the Barringtonia as a feature of the 
Bornean landscape (249, p. 30). 

Summarizing the facts about Tou-po we can say that, while 
the geographic details point to Borneo rather than Sumatra or 
Java, the other details are in accord and that Java is ruled out not 
merely by its geographical position but also by the fact that 
Tou-po was noted for producing gold, silver and iron. 

We shall deal later with the name Tou-po and merely remark 
here that it can be correlated etymologically with the sound 
Java . 


Ye-po-ti. We now reach the fifth century A.D. and Fahien's 
Ye-po-ti. 
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We propose first to set before the reader the exact facts as 
given by Fa-hien and then to submit upon those facts that the one 
thing most certain is that, wherever it may have been, Ye-po-ti 
was not Java. We suggest that, however explosive the results 
may be, this conclusion is inescapable. Gerini reached it and 
recently Moens has reached it. We reached it ourselves after a 
study of the facts as to winds and navigation available in sailing 
directories ; and we submitted our views to Mr. Grimes, the 
Government Meteorologist at the Singapore Air-port, and he has 
confirmed them in the light of the very accurate knowledge of the 
winds, which is possessed to-day as the result of air travel. We 
refer the reader to the accompanying essay by Mr. Grimes and to 
the wind charts which he exhibits there. 

Fa-hien sailed for Ceylon from India from the port of Tamralipti 
or Tamluk, which was in the present Midnapur district at the, 
mouth of the Hoogly River. After a stay in Ceylon for two years 
he shipped in 413 A. I>. on a large merchant vessel which carried 
about two hundred men. 

The following are the facts as given in the translation by Giles ; 
we have underlined what seem to us to be the most important of 
them. 

“ Catching a fair wind, they sailed westward for two 1 days ; 
then they encountered a heavy gale, and the vessel sprang a leak ”. 

We are told that “ the gale blew on for 'fifteen days and nights, 
when they arrived alongside of an island ”. Here the vessel was 
beached and the leak was caulked, after which they again put to 
sea on their journey. 

There follow descriptions of the sea, which Fa-hien says was 
“ infested with pirates to meet whom is death ”, and of the storm, 
after which the narrative says ” when the sky had cleared , they 
ivere able to tell east from west and again to proceed on their proper 
course ; but had they struck a hidden rock, there would have been 
no way of escape ”. 

Giles then translates thus : — “ And so they went on for more 
than ninety days until they reached a country named Java, 
where heresies and Brahmanism were flourishing, while the Faith 
of Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory condition 

Actually, of course, the country was named Ye-po-ti and 
Beal in his translation adds in brackets after that name ” Java, 
or perhaps , 2 Sumatra”. 


'Legge in his translation gives three days ; but both Beal and Groene- 
veldt agree with Giles. 

•These italics are in tt\p original and are not mine. — R.B. 
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Having remained in Ye-po-ti “for five months or so ’’ (that is, 
of course, Chinese moons) Fa-hien “ again shipped in a large 
merchant vessel which also carried over two hundred persons. 
They took with them provision for fifty days and set sail on the 
16 th day of the 4 th, moon ”. 

“ A north-east course was set in order to reach Canton ”. 

The ship sailed on for a month and some days when, during 
the middle watch of the night, a black squall came upon it and a 
deluge of rain. This storm went on so that nearly seventy days 
had elapsed from the time when they sailed and their provisions 
were almost finished. The merchants consulted together and in 
his report of their conversation Fa-hien records that they said “the 
proper time for the voyage to Canton was about fifty days ”. 

The ship was then put upon a north-west course and after 
twelve days' continuous sail they arrived off the coast of China at 
Tsing-chow on the borders of the prefecture of Chang-kwang. 
It was then the 14th day of the 7th moon. 

The following important facts, accordingly, are stated by 
Fa-hien : — 


(1) leaving Ceylon the ship sailed eastward on a fair wind for 
two days ; 

(2) a storm then arose and after it had abated the ship pro- 
ceeded on her proper course ; 

(3) Fa-hien disembarked at Ye-po-ti where he remained for 
five moons or so ; 

(4) he sailed from Ye-po-ti for Canton on the 16th day of the 
4th moon ; 

(5) in order to get there a north-east course was set ; 

(6) the normal maximum for this voyage was fifty days. 

Before assessing the results which derive from those facts it is 
necessary to appreciate the type of ship upon which Fa-hien would 
have sailed and the prevailing winds above and below the equator. 

Fa-hien does not tell us what kind of a ship he used except 
that it was large enough to carry two hundred men. It would 
seem that it was not a Chinese but a foreign ship (179, 2, p. 70). 
Whether it was an Indian ship, or a Chinese or a Persian or a 
Ceylonese, it most certainly was one which could not sail against a 
head wind. 
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Mr. Wilkinson has written recently 1 that “ a junk could only 
run before the wind ” but that probably goes too far. At all 
events we know that Chinese junks in. the twelfth century A.D. 
could use " not only a stern wind, but wind off or towards the 
shore can also be used. It is only a head-wind which drives them 
backward. This is called “ using the wind of three directions.” 
When there is a head- wind they can heave the anchor and stop ” 
(226, p. 30): 

In fairness we must allow for the use to a reasonable extent 
of a moderate beam wind by Fa-hien’s ship. 

An examination of Horneirs well-known monograph (41) and 
a consideration of the facts given by Hirth and Rockhill (226) 
and Kuwabara (179) make it absolutely clear that, whatever was 
the kind of ship which carried Fa-hien, it could only have used 
favourable winds and could not have sailed against a head-wind. 

This fact is made even more clear when we study the Asiatic 
shipping which used to frequent the port of Singapore during the 
early decades of the last century. Excellent descriptions of these 
craft will be found in Crawfurd (84), Earl (253), Davidson (262), 
Cameron (263) and Finlayson (264). It is clear that ngne of them 
could sail against a head-wind and that all of them depended upon 
the fair winds. 

Even* the early European-rigged mercantile shipping that 
» carried the trade between India and Chjna could not sail against 
the NE monsoon up to China and it was for that reason that 
the so-called opium clippers came into being. Lubbock's book 
(265) is full of facts about the India-China trade and should be 
consulted. He points out how the “ country ships ", as they were 
called, which carried the trade, could not sail against the NE 
monsoon so that until the advent of the clippers the commodities 
of the China trade had to put up with one season only. It was not 
until January, 1830, 2 that the first of the opium clippers, the 
Red Rover , designed by Captain Clifton, sailed to China against 
the NE monsoon. This feat enabled three voyages to be made in 
twelve months instead of two (one up and one back) as before and 
was such a boon to the trade that Captain Clifton was presented 
with £10,000. 

Since the ancient sailing ships could only travel upon fair 
winds, it is obvious that, if we know these winds, we also know the 
m^in trade-routes by sea between India and China and in the 
Malay Archipelago and the Gulf of Siam. 


*See this, Journal, vol. XVII, Pt. 1, p. 14X. 

a Buckley in his Anecdotal History of Singapore, vol. 1, pp. 324-6, gives the 
date wrongly but he was citing from W. H. Read’s Play and Politics where the 
mistake was made. 
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We have already written something about the monsoons 
north of the equator 1 but we have said nothing as yet concerning 
those south of it ; nor have we given any detailed information as 
to the winds in the seas with which we are concerned in this essay. 

Since we believe that it is impossible to understand the 
accounts of ancient sea voyages and ancient geography without a 
clear understanding of the main facts about the prevailing 
monsoons we propose to set out those facts, basing ourselves 
upon the appropriate Admiralty Pilots 2 and Horsburgh's India 
Directory , 1826. 

The prevailing winds over the regions > with which we are 
concerned are determined by natural phenomena and we can be 
certain that during all relevant periods the facts concerning these 
winds have been constant, though the knowledge of them and their 
use has doubtless varied. 

These prevailing winds, called monsoons, are determined by 
the main average distributions of pressure. Thus during the winter 
of the northern hemisphere while the interior of the continent of 
Asia is covered by an anticyclone, the winds blow round this anti- 
cyclone, in accordance with .Buys Ballot's law, in a clockwise 
direction and inclined outwards. The resulting wind is the NE 
monsoon, which, speaking generally, blows from October or 
November until March. In the summer of the northern hemis- 
phere an area of low pressure lies over the continent of Asia and 
pressure is higher south of the equator. Round this area of low 
pressure the winds blow counter-clockwise. The resulting wind 
is the SW monsoon, which, speaking generally, blows from June 
to September. April and May, and the end of September and the 
beginning of October are transition months, when the winds are 
variable. The monsoon winds fluctuate considerably in strength 
following the variations in* the pressure distributions. Squalls 
are common during both monsoons, the most dangerous being 
those that are known as arch squalls, when the clouds are seen 
rising from the horizon in the form of an arch. 

But south of the equator the monsoons are not the same. 
In the northern hemisphere the winds blow clockwise round a 
high-pressure system and counter-clockwise round a low pressure ; 
but in the southern hemisphere it is vice versa. Hence in the 
northern winter, when pressure is very high over Central Asia and 
low over Australia, the gradient of pressure being directed approxi- 
mately from NNW to SSE across the equator, the NE monsooif of 


1 This Journal, vol. XV, Pt* 3, pp. 109-110. 

a These are the Bay of Bengal Pilot , 1931 ; the Malacca Strait Pilot, 1934 ; 
the Eastern Archipelago Pilot , vol. 2, 1934, and 4, 1939 ; the China Sea Pilot , 
vols. 1, 1937, and 2, 1936. 
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the China seas reaches the equator between 105° and 120° E as a 
northerly wind and is further deviated on crossing the equator, 
continuing towards Australia as a NW or WNW wind. This is 
usually called the NW monsoon and its period of blowing corres- 
ponds with that of the NE north of the equator. During the 
northern summer pressure is low over Central Asia and high over 
Australia ; and a system of SE monsoon winds blow from the direc- 
tion of Australia, reaching the equator from approximately 
southward and being further deviated into the SW monsoon of the 
China Seas. 

When, then, the monsoon north of the equator is blowing 
from the SW it is blowing from the SE south of it ; and when it is 
blowing from the NE north of the equator, it is blowing from the 
NW south of it. 

The India-China trade proceeded upon the monsoons north 
of the equator. That fact is absolutely certain and it involved 
the creation of entrepots since trade, besides following the easiest 
route, prefers the cheapest methods. A shift of cargo at convenient 
points on or near the Straits of Malacca was obviously cheaper 
and more expeditious than carriage right through with the long 
delay attendant upon changes of wind. The China goods came 
down on the NE monsoon and, if they were to continue in the same 
ship to India, they would have to wait somewhere until the wind 
changed. 

Since the India-China trade proceeded upon the monsoons 
north of the equator, it is inconceivable that any of its entrepots 
would have been situated in Java. 

In Ptolemy's time there were entrepots at Takola in the north 
and Sabana in the south, both of them being in the Golden Cher- 
sonese or Malay Peninsula. The northern entrepot doubtless 
collected the trade from the Gulf of Siam and was served by land- 
routes across the Malay Peninsula. The southern entrepot 
besides collecting the trade from China w.ould handle that from 
the regions south of the equator. 

We can get a good idea from what used to go on in Singapore 
in the early days. The sailing ships from China, Siam and Cochin- 
China used to arrive on the NE monsoon in January, February 
and March, and sail back on the SW in April, May or June at the 
latest. In 1841 a few Chinese junks delayed their departure until 
the middle of July but several were lost with valuable cargoes and 
the lesson was not lost upon their successors. 1 


l Buckley, Anecdotal Historv of Singapore, vol. 1, p. 323. 
1941] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Earl notes that the north of Borneo was so situated with 
respect to the monsoons that voyages to and from Cochin-China 
could be made with the greatest facility at all times of the year 
(253, p. 323) and Moor (248, p. 13) says that trade between Singapore 
and the west coast of Borneo was able to proceed during either 
monsoon, the prahus making two voyages a year, one every six 
months. Dr. Leyden noted that the Chinese junks came down 
from Amoy to Pontianak about February and sailed back about 
June. Crawfurd in 1822 on his mission to Siam sailed from 
Singapore during the NE monsoon on February 27th and after 
passing Cape Rumenia and Pedro Branca stood across to Borneo, 
the high land of which he sighted on March 2nd, on which day the 
noon observation gave 1° 33' N., twenty miles to windward of the 
mouth of the Sambas River, “ between which and that of Pon- 
tiana lies the country so well known in these parts for its extensive 
production of gold. We had no sooner approached the coast of 
Borneo, than the water became smooth, the winds variable, and 
there was no longer a southerly current ” (84, 1, p. 89). The ship 
then went about and sailing past High Island or Sapata 1 , the most 
southern of the Natunas, stood for Pulau Obi and Cambodia. 

It is obvious, then, that the west coast of Borneo would have 
been favourably situated for a southern entrepot of the India- 
China trade. 

Bugis craft from Celebes and elsewhere in the Malay Archi- 
pelago came to Singapore in October and November. 

Let us now see what results from the six facts about Fa-hien’s 
voyage which we have set out. 

The first of those facts tells us that Fa-hien was making for 
the Straits of Malacca. The favourable wind was obviously the 
SW monsoon. We know that he sailed from Ye-po-ti on the 16th 
day of the 4th moon which would have beon in May. He had 
stayed there for five moons or so and therefore would have arrived 
in December or perhaps November. He was at least 90 days 
getting from Ceylon to Ye-po-ti ; therefore he could not have left 
Ceylon later than September or August. 

At Ceylon the SW monsoon begins about the middle of May 
as a rule but in the Bay of Bengal it is not fully established until 
the latter half of June. This monsoon is stronger on the eastern 
coasts than on the western coasts of Ceylon. August is a fine 
month with fresh winds from SW to WSW veering at times to 
WNW between Galle and Colombo. In September fresh WSW 
winds prevail. 


l Not the better known Sapata in the Catwick group. 
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It is then clear that the favourable wind upon which Fa- 
hien’s ship sailed east for two days was a westerly wind and the 
dates show that, when he sailed, it was still the time of the SW 
monsoon. 

Upon an eastward course with a westerly wind it is clear that 
Fa-hien was not bound for Java but for the Straits of Malacca ; 
in other words, he was on the normal sea-route for China. We 
would remind the reader of what we have already written as to 
that 1 and would add the following passage from Gerini (46, p. 607): 
— “ it would manifestly be absurd that Fa-hien, in order to go to 
China, should take the round-about route byway of Java, especially 
as there is no evidence whatever as to such a remote and difficult 
route, requiring considerable skill in seamanship, ever having 
been used until the advent of European navigators in the Archi- 
pelago. I-tsing, 2 who mentions several itineraries to and fro 
from India and China, never speaks of passages through Sunda 
Strait, nor does any Arab or Chinese author or traveller, even 
up to the days of Chao-Ju-Kua and Ibn Batuta 3 . It is only when 
we come to the oft-quoted Chinese chart of about A.D. 1399 
published by Phillips 4 , that we find a route marked through 
Sunda Strait and thence along the whole length of the west coast 
of Sumatra to Acheh or Lambri, unaccompanied, however, by 
any sailing directions, which is a proof that it was as yet but 
imperfectly known and seldom used. On the contrary, the real 
and only route from India and Ceylon to China is laid down in the 
same map through the Malacca Strait. I have accordingly come 
to the conclusion that no ship ever proceeded from India to China 
via Sunda Strait until the advent of the Portuguese in the eastern 
seas 

In the days of sailing ships the winds were the seamen’s roads 
and they show that Gerini was right quite apart from the facts 
which he adduces. An examination of the navigational books 
will show the difficulties involved in the use of the Sunda Strait 
by sailing ships from India and Ceylon and the pointlessness of it as 
compared with the easy passage through the Straits of Malacca. 
Moens appears to think that the Sunda Strait may have been^used 
for the India-China trade (241, pp. 3, n. 3 ; 8 ; 19) but there is no 
evidence of this and plenty of reason against it. 

Only to ships from Africa could Sunda Strait have presented 
any attraction as a gateway to China. 

'This Journal, vol. XV, Pt. 3, p. 108. 

a In the seventh century A.D. 

*In the twelfth and fourteenth centuries A.D. respectively. 

♦This is the Wu pei pi shu chart, see Mills, J.R.A.S., M.B., 1937, Vol. 
XV, Pt. 3, pp. 1-48. 
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For the old India-China trade only three routes were used, 
so the evidence shows, until the advent of European sailors viz : 
(1) by land only, (2) by sea, across the Malay Peninsula, and again 
by sea, (3) by sea only. Ptolemy shows that the sea-route in his 
time went via the Straits of Malacca and we have already set out 
evidence of the use of land-routes across the Peninsula linking 
the Gulf of Siam with the Indian Ocean and Straits of Malacca. 

By Fa-hien 's time the sea-route was fully organized and there 
is evidence of the use of it by Indian monks and by Chinese monks 
from Fa-hien to I Tsing in the seventh century A.D. as to which 
the reader should consult Mukherji (245) and Anesaki (266). 


It cannot be over-emphasized that the all-sea route from India 
and Ceylon to China was through the Straits of Malacca from 
Ptolemy's time until the coming of the Portuguese at all events. 


Our second main fact tells us that after the storm had abated 
the ship got back upon its proper course. Beal and Groeneveldt 
in their translations make this even more clear since they write 
“ at length, the weather clearing up, they got their hearings and 
once more shaped a proper course " 1 (242), p. 1 XXX ; 148, p. 132). 

Nevertheless, Schlegel (174, X, p. 248) in 1899 wrote a s 
follows : — “ The old name of Java was Yava dvipa, the Island 
of Millet, a name given to it, by the first Hindu colonists. In 
Prakrit this was pronounced Yavadiu, the Iabadiou of Ptolemy, 
and Yava di of Fa-hien, who was accidentally driven by storm to 
Java in A.D. 414, although he intended to pass by the Strait of 
Malacca on his voyage home to China from Ceylon ”. 

It will be noted that, while admitting the proper course and 
clearly recognizing the difficulty of getting Fa-hien to Java, 
Schlegel, who began with a petitio principii , distorted his facts to 
save it. 


So, too, does a modern writer, Chang (154, p. 5, n. 5) in a 
passage published in 1934 ; “ The Chinese name is Yeh-p'o-t’i 
which has been identified with Yawadwi(pa), an old Sanscrit form 
for Java, and this identification has been generally accepted. 
Recently G. Ferrand declared that Yeh-p'o-t'i must be Sumatra 
and not Java, because the route between Ceylon and Canton went 
along the coast of Palembang (Journal Asiatique, 11 ; 20, 1922, 
p. 221). The chief objection to Ferrand's opinion is that Yawad- 
wipa, from which Yeh-p’o-t'i is derived, has never been used for 
Sumatra. On account of the adverse weather, the ship of Fa-hien 
diverged from its course so that we cannot expect it to have 
followed the ordinary route. ” 


*My italics. — R. B. 
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Quite apart from Fa-hien's definite statement that the ship 
was on its proper course, a knowledge of the prevailing winds 
makes it impossible to see how the storm which arose could 
possibly have driven Fa-hien's ship to Java or have caused it to 
have diverged there from its ordinary course. 

We have seen that Fa-hien must have left Ceylon in August 
or September, i.e. on the SW monsoon, and he did not reach 
Ye-po-ti until December or perhaps November when the NE 
monsoon was blowing north of the equator. The fair season for 
sailing in the Straits of Malacca is the NE monsoon. Therefore 
Fa-hien was going on one favourable monsoon intending to pick 
up the other. Had he been intending to sail through the Sunda 
Strait he would have started upon the NE monsoon when he would 
have had the NW below the equator. During this latter monsoon 
the prevailing winds along the west coast of 4 Sumatra down to 
Sunda Strait from November to March are from W to NW and that 
is also the best season for passing through the Sunda Strait. 

When, therefore, Fa-hien's ship got back upon its proper 
course, it got back on the normal sea-route through the Straits 
of Malacca. The storm into which he ran was a natural pheno- 
menon since in the month of September there is an average of two 
cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal, their direction being generally 
westward. Such storms could not possibly have driven Fa-hien 
to Java or have caused his ship to diverge there from its normal 
course. 

Our third fact tells us that Fa-hien disembarked at Ye-po-ti 
where he remained for five moons or so. 

The first thing that strikes one from the evidence is that 
Fa-hien went deliberately to Ye-po-ti. His language tells us that. 
He says that his ship proceeded upon its proper course after the 
storm abated and that in due course he disembarked at Ye-po-ti. 
He gives no explanation of why he came to be there or why he 
disembarked there. The inference is that Ye-po-ti was a normal 
place at which to disembark and that he intended to reach this 
pkuce when he left Ceylon. Moens also reads the evidence in this 
way though there is a misprint in the translation of “ Ferrand " 
for “ Fa-hien " (241, p. 48). 

Then why did Fa-hien disembark at Ye-po-ti ? and why did 
he wait there for five moons or so ? The answer is, obviously, 
that he was waiting for the change of monsoons and that Ye-po-ti 
was an entrepot. 

In the southern part of the South China Sea the NE monsoon 
is not established southward of lat. 5° N. until November or, 
sometimes, December, reaching its greatest force in January and 
February. In the northern part it starts in the early part of 
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October and has its greatest strength and regularity in December 
and January. In Singapore it is usually established in November 
or December and is most regular in January and February. 

The SW monsoon generally begins in the second half of April 
and a little later in the northern part of the South China Sea but 
its time of commencement is variable. It begins to be felt in 
May and is established by the second half of that month in the 
southern part of the South China Sea and on the coast of Borneo. 
Further north it is established during June. Its maximum develop- 
ment is in June, July and August. 

It seems clear that Fa-hien left Ceylon on a trader bound 
for Ye-po-ti, that he left on the SW monsoon and arrived on the 
NE, and that he had to wait for the change of monsoons until he 
could start for China. 

The action of the winds always necessitated a wait somewhere 
for the change of monsoons whether coming from India or Ceylon , 
to China or coming from China to Ceylon or India. 

Where then was Ye-po-ti ? 

Our fourth and fifth facts provide the answer. They tell us 
that Fa-hien set sail on the 16th day of the 4th moon from Ye-po-ti 
to Canton and that a NE course was set. It will be remembered 
that the ship continued on this course for a month and some days, 
when it ran into a bad storm after which it changed course NW 
and reached China. 

These facts tell us clearly that Fa-hien set forth on the SW 
monsoon and therefore that Ye-po-ti was north of the equator. 

If Ye-po-ti had been in Java, then the monsoon would 
have been blowing steadily from ESE in May and Fa-hien'sship, 
even if it could have sailed on such a wind, could not have set a 
direct course for Canton by sailing NE. The ship would have had 
to pass through Oarimata Strait and get into the South China Sea 
before she could have set a NE course for Canton. We must not, 
of course, take the NE as exact. It means merely that the ship 
sailed upon the SW monsoon and so went NE. We suggest that 
upon Fa-hien's evidence it is certain that Ye-po-ti was not in Java 
but somewhere served by the NE monsoon. Moens rightly says 
that if Fa-hien “ had left Java for Canton his captain could not 
have left in a north-eastern direction and he could not have kept 
to his course during 1£ months. He would either have landed in 
Borneo or should have taken a northern course in the beginning ” 
(241 , p. 48) . He suggests that Fa-hien disembarked on the western 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, crossed it and sailed from Ligor. 
He says that " though Fa-hien’s reports prove to us that Ye-p'o-t'i 
represents Malaya, there is no proof that he travelled via Java” 
(ibid.). 
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With regard tb Moens* theory that Ye-po-ti represents 
Malaya, or the part of it in which there was land communication 
with Ligor, we must remember that for this to be so Fa-hien must 
have landed at some spot on the west coast and crossed to another 
on the east so as to sail direct to Canton upon a NE course. That 
means that we should have to invent evidence since Fa-hien makes 
no mention of it : indeed, the language of his narrative contradicts 
it. The next difficulty is that the time from Ceylon to Ye-po-ti 
would- become impossibly long. The last difficulty is that if his 
ship had been sailing from the region of Ligor for Canton it would 
not have sailed direct to the spot where the storm hit it. The other 
and more usual route would have been taken along the coasts of 
Indo-China. We shall have more to say about this latter route. 

Gerini and Ferrand thought that Ye-po-ti was where Palem- 
bang is to-day because they thought that Bhoga (or Fo-che), 
which in the time of I Tsing was one of the southern entrepots 
of the China-India trade, was situated there. But assuming that 
Bhoga was Palembang, which is not absolutely certain as we shall 
see in due course, Fa-hien 's time factors would not suit that place 
very well. The statement in the Eastern Archipelago Pilot , 
vol. TV, p. 9, that NE winds prevail in Palembang in May and June 
is incorrect, so Mr. Grimes informs us. Had it been correct, it is 
obvious, of course, that Fa-hien could not have sailed in the 4th 
moon from there’ for Canton. There is this objection to Palem- 
bang that before any direct course could be set for Canton the ship 
would have to work its way out of the river and round the island of 
Banka. Palembang is some degrees of latitude south of the 
equator and we suggest that any place south of the equator is 
impossible for Ye-po-ti : it must have been north of the equator. 
It would, moreover, be quite illogical to assume that because* 
Bhoga was an entrepot towards the end of the seventh century 
A.D. it was also one at the beginning of the fifth. 

Everything points to Borneo and the region of Kuching, and, 
if that is so, Fa-hien ’s data will correlate with those of Ptolemy 
as to Iabadiou and the Chinese notices as to Tchou-po and Tou-po. 

If Ye-po-ti was in Borneo, then it must have been in an 
important district and in some part from which a course could have 
been set direct for Canton and for that reason we have suggested 
the region where Kuching is to-day. It would also fit in with 
Fa-hien's times from Ceylon because after standing across from 
Singapore Strait to the Pontianak-Sambas region Capes Api and 
Datu would have to be rounded. 

Our last fact tells us that Ye-po-ti was normally a maximum 
distance of 50 days from Canton : and that would fit in well enough 
with Kuching. • Gerini allows 50 miles a day for Fa-hien's ship 
but in provisioning they would have to allow for bad weather and 
carry enough for a maximum time. 
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It is a noticeable fact that the date when Fa-hien sailed, viz : 
the 16th of the 4th moon, coincides with the time when the SW 
monsoon usually sets in properly on the coast of Borneo. He had 
valuable books which he was taking back to China to translate 
and was doubtless impatient to get home. He evidently took one 
of the first ships sailing, if not the very first. 

As for the name Ye-po-ti, all are agreed that it is the Chinese 
equivalent of the prakrit Yavadiu and, therefore, is the equivalent 
of the greek Iabadiou. It, therefore, is correlated with the sound 
Yava. 


Cho-po. We pass now to the story of Gunavarman and the identi- 
fication of his Cho-po, for which as usual there are other 
transcriptions such as Schlegel's Shay-po, Gerini’s She-po and 
Hirth and Rockhill's Sho-po. 

Gunavarman was a Kshatriya and his ancestors were here- 
ditary rulers of Kashmir but from his youth he devoted himself 
to the religious life. When he was thirty he was offered the throne 
of Kashmir but he refused it and went to Ceylon and later Cho-po 
where Brahmanism was flourishing. When he arrived at Cho- 
po he was welcomed by the king's mother who had dreamed of his 
arrival. Owing to the ascendancy which he gained over her he 
converted her and the king to Buddhism. This king's name is 
given as P’o-to-k'ia. Shortly after this the soldiers of a neighbour- 
ing country, the name of which we are not told, invaded Cho-po 
and the king asked Gunavarman for advice. The enemy was 
repelled but the king received an arrow wound which Gunavarman 
cured. The king became more and more religious until finally he 
wished to abdicate. His ministers, however, implored him not 
to and finally he was persuaded to retain his throne ; but he made 
three conditions which were accepted and of these one was that 
throughout his kingdom Gunavarman should be obeyed. After 
this Buddhism became the religion of the whole kingdom and the 
king built a monastery for Gunavarman whose reputation spread 
so that neighbouring kingdoms sent messengers inviting him to 
visit them. In 424 A.D. monks from China came to see Guna- 
varman whom they persuaded to visit that country. He embarked 
in that year for Canton upon a ship belonging to an Indian named 
Nandi and he remained in China where he died at Nanking in 431 
A.D. 


Chavannes thinks that the conversion of Cho-po to Buddhism 
occurred in 423 A.D. but unfortunately the narrative gives no 
dates prior to 424 A.D. and we do not know how long Gunavarman 
lived in Cho-po. 

Even more unfortunately the narrative givers no indication 
whatever of the situation of Cho-po or of the routes taken by 
Gunavarman except that he sailed direct from Cho-po to Canton. 
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The narrative says that his ship had intended to go first to a 
“ small kingdom ”, which is not named, but, a favourable wind 
rising, it went direct to Canton. That wind, of course, would 
have been mainly the SW monsoon. It appears, therefore, that 
Gunavarman's Cho-po must probably have been north of the 
equator. The small kingdom is usually stated to have been 
Champa which is quite probable though, of course, it is merely a 
guess. What is meant in the statement that Gunavarman's ship 
intended first to go to “ a small kingdom ” is that the original 
intention had been to take the coastal route along the shores of 
Indo-China. We have already referred to this route and shall 
have more to say later. 

There is more information as to Cho-po in the fifth century 
A.D. Ma Tuan-lin under the heading of Che-po or Tou-po, as 
transcribed by de Saint Denys, says that during the First Sung 
dynasty a king, whose name in Chinese seems to represent some- 
thing like Sri-pada-dhara or dvara-varman sent an embassy to 
China in 435 A.D. and that thereafter Chinese relations with this 
country were interrupted until the great Sung dynasty, the next 
date given being 992 A.D. (230, p. 499). 

Groeneveldt gives a short passage from the Sung Shu which 
refers to this embassy of 435 A.D. (148, p. 135). In his trans- 
cription of the name of the country as Ja-va-da Groeneveldt was 
rendering the Chinese Cho-po-po-ta which, as explained by Pelliot 
and now generally accepted, must have been a mistake caused by 
running together the names of two separate states, Cho-po and 
Po-ta (129, pp. 273-4). Pelliot refers to a number of passages in 
Chinese works which have not been translated and mentions the 
names of Cho-po-ta, Cho-po-po-ta and Cho-po-so-ta. Ma Tuan-lin 
has a short notice of Po-ta in which he says that the king of that 
country named Che-li-po-ling-kia : pa-mo sent ambassadors with 
various products of the country in 449 A.D. and again in 451 A.D. 
(230, p. 508). Gerini gives an embassy from Po-ta in the period 
of 420-3 A.D. (46, p. 541). There is no indication of the geogra- 
phical situation of Po-ta and it can, therefore, only be noted as a 
name occurring in the fifth century A.D. 

Pelliot (129, p. 271) and Schlegel (174, X, p. 251) both cite 
the Pien-i-tien section of the T’u shu chi cKeng 1 f an encyclopaedia 
compiled about 1700 A.D., which gives embassies from Cho-po 
in 433 and 435 A.D. 

The above seem to be the only available references to Cho-po 
itself in the fifth century A.D. but there are further references to a 
kingdom called Ho-lo-tan which was situated in the chou (island or 
continent) of Cho-po. 

l In the last part of this essay we wrote the name in the French wav 
(ibid : p. 192). J 
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Ho-lo-tan. Ma Tuan-lin has a notice of Ho-lo-tan in which he says 
that in 430 A.D. it sent ambassadors who offered “ a 
diamond mounted in a ring^ parrots, Indian and Ye-po clothes, etc/' 
(230, p. 505). Pelliot gives a passage from the Sung Shu which 
Ma Tuan-lin was evidently quoting : it says that the gifts were 
diamond (kin^kang) rings, red parrots, coarse (ki-pei) and fine 
(po-tie) cotton goods from India and cottons from Ye-po, which 
Pelliot considered to have been Gandhara in India (129, pp. 271-2). 
Moens, however, disagrees with Pelliot and thinks that Ye-po is 
really Cho-po but his reasoning is not very convincing (241, p. 
18, n. 3). The mention of Indian cloth, however, is important 
because it shows that Ho-lo-tan had trade relations with India 
and the mention of diamonds shows that quite probably it was a 
diamond-producing country. In this last connection it is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that the one and only place in 
Malaysia famous for diamonds is Borneo. These diamonds come 
from near the region where we have located Fa-hien's Ye-po-ti. 

Ma Tuan-lin says that Ho-lo-tan is situated in the island of 
Cho-po or Tou-po. Majumdar (181, p. 103) refers to a passage 
from the Sung Shu which says that “ the state of Ho-lo-tan ruled 
over the island of Cho-p'o He is obviously referring to Schle- 
gel\s translation (174, x, p. 159). vSchlegel, it should be noted, 
writes the name as Ka-la-tan. Gerini cites an article by Parker 
in the China Review , vol. XVI, p. 301, which contains a reference 
from the Pei-wen yun-fu 1 that says “ The state of Ho-lo-tan has its 
capital at She-p'o chou Parker in another article in the same 
Review, vol. XIII, p. 384, translates from the same source “ The 
capital of Ho-lo-tan is on Java island " (46, p. 469, n. 3). Neither 
of these volumes of the China Review is available in Singapore. 

Ma Tuan-lin says that in 433 A.D. the king of Ho-lo-tan, 
whose name was Pi-cha-pa-mo (Vaisavarman, according to 
Schlegel, or Visvavarman, according to Gerini) sent to the Emperor 
a letter, the text of which he records, and he adds that " some years 
later the prince who wrote this letter was deposed by his own son ”. 
The letter shows Buddhistic influences. In 436 A.D. envoys 
arrived again from Ho-lo-tan and in 449 A.D. the Emperor issued 
a decree in which he praised the three sovereigns of Ho-lo-tan, 
Po-hoang and Po-ta. Finally, says Ma Tuan-lin, a grandee of 
Ho-lo-tan, named Po-ho-cha-mi (Vara-svami, according to Gerini) 
came as ambassador in 452 A.I). 

Schlegel refers to various passages in the Sung Shu relating 
to the same facts as those in Ma Tuan-lin but he does not trans- 
late them and he substitutes Pahang and Padar for Po-hoang and 
Po-ta. 

- - j 

^This was a large dictionary published in 1711 A.p. 
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Peiliot says that, in addition to the embassies given above, 
the Sung Shu mentions others in 434 and 437 A.D. but he does not 
translate these passages (129, p. 262, n. 2) These doubtless are 
the embassies to which the dates 433 and 436 A.D. are assigned in 
the translation of Ma Tuan-lin. 

These notices of Cho-po and Ho-lo-tan give us no clue what- 
soever as to their geographical situation. 

Po-hoang. Ma Tuan-lin (230, p. 507) has a notice of Po-hoang 
which comes between his notices of Ho-lo-tan and 
Po-ta. He tells us that in 449 A.D. the king whose name was 
Che-li-po-lo-pa-mo (Sri-pala-varma, according to Schlegel, or Sri 
Balavarman, according to Gerini) sent ambassadors with forty one 
different products of the country, unfortunately not specified. The 
Emperor bestowed titles and acknowledged the ruler as King of 
Po-hoang. In 451 and 156 A.D. “ the same prince ” sent further 
embassies. Tn 459 A.D. the king of Po-hoang (presumably a 
different one as the words “ the same prince ” are not used) sent 
red and white parrots. In 463 and 466 A.D. fresh embassies 
appeared. 

Schlegel translates a passage from the Nan-shi very similar 
to that in Ma Tuan-lin and says that it occurs also in the Sung Shu 
with some slight variations of characters in some of the names (174, 
X, pp. 39-40). An embassy in 464 A.D. is given by Schlegel and 
there is mention of the “great historians M Da Napati and Da 
Surawan, as given by Schlegel, who led the embassies of 456 and 
466 A.D. respectively. 

Gerini (46, p. 541) gives an embassy from Po-hoang in the 
period 420-3 A.D. at the same time as that of Po-ta and he says 
that he derives these from the article by Parker in the China 
Review , vol. XIII, p. 337. 

None of these notices give any indication whatsoever as to the 
geographical situation of Po-hoang. 

After the fifth century A.D. the names of Ho-lo-tan, Po- 
hoang and Po-ta disappear save for an incidental reference to 
Ho-lo-tan in the Sui Shu to which we shall refer later. 

Summarizing the historical facts we have then : — 

(1) evidence of the kingdom of Cho-po in 424, 430, 433 and 
435 A.D. ; 

(2) evidence of the kingdom of Po-ta in 420-3, 435, 449 and 
451 A.D. ; 
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(3) evidence of the kingdom of Ho-lo-tan in 430, 433, 436, 
449 and 452 AJ). ; 

(4) evidence of the kingdom of Po-hoang in 420-3, 449, 451, 
456, 459, 463 and 466 A.D. 


All we know geographically about these states is that Ho-lo- 
tan was on the island of Cho-po and that Cho-po must have been 
north of the equator. Whether Ho-lo-tan ruled over Cho-po or 
not, it seems clear that the latter was the name of an island and 
also a kingdom. This is proved by the fact that in 433 A.D. the 
king of Cho-po has a quite different name from that of the king 
of Ho-lo-tan in the same year. 

Cho-po. Apart from the general acceptations of the fact, the 
identity of Gunavarman’s Cho-po with Fa-hien *s Ye-po-ti 
would seem to be a permissible deduction. Each of them sailed to 
a place in the south seas from which it was possible to sail direct 
to Canton, Fa-hien leaving it in 414 A.D. and Gunavarman in 
424 A.D. One name correlates with the sound Yava and the 
other with the sound Java. When Fa-hien was in Ye-po-ti it was 
not a Buddhist country but he converted it. The reasoning is, of 
course, weak but the deduction is a possible one. 

Where was Cho-po ? Chinese geographers very many cen- 
turies later identified it with the present island of Java and with 
the Cho-po of the Sung dynasty. It has, however, been pointed 
out so often by Pelliot, Gerini, Schlegel and others that such 
identifications are quite worthless as evidence that it is unneces- 
sary to say more than that. 


Ferrand in 1919 wrote most strangely concerning Ye-po-ti 
that “ in the absence of any indication as to the route followed, 
we must presume that the voyage was made direct from Ceylon 
to the Strait of Sunda. Ten years later, Gunavarman took the 
same route " (144, XIV, p. 50). At that time Ferrand accepted 
the view that Ye-po-ti was Java. In 1922, of course, he changed 
his view and took it to be Sumatra but we cite the passage as 
illustrative of the strange way in which facts are so often ignored 
by the leading authcftrities upon the ancient geography of Malaysia. 
There is every indication of Fa-hien 's route to Ye-po-ti and ab- 
solutely none of Gunavarman 's to Cho-po ; yet Ferrand wrote of 
the latter as though it were certain and said of the formei* that 
there was no indication. Even in 1922 when Ferrand was identi- 
fying Ye-po-ti as Sumatra he wrote the strange statement that 
“ from Ceylon to Canton the usual route passes by Che-li-fo-che, 
that is to say the Strait of Sunda and Palemban. Tcheou K'iu- 
fei shows that clearly in the twelfth century and there is no reason 
to think that such was not the route of the sailors of the fifth ' 
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century. Yavadvipa then indicates Sumatra and not Java " 
(140, p. 155). Tcheou K'iu-fei 1 whom he quotes a few pages later 
(p. 160) does not support him in the least and the whole passage 
is wild since the route via Che-li-fo-che was quite clearly through 
the Strait of Malacca and not the Sunda Strait as we shall see 
when we reach I Tsing. Moreover, Tcheou K'iu-fei or Chou K'u- 
fei, wrote in 1178 A.D. and nothing can be more clear than that 
at that time the China-India sea-route was, as always, via the 
Straits of Malacca. 

Ferrand in this same essay (pp. 167-7) cites the astronomer 
Aryabhata, who was born in 476 A.D., where he says in his 
Aryabhatiyam (VI, verse 13) “ when the sun rises in Ceylon it 
sets in the town of the Happy (in the Fortunate Islands 180° 
longitude west of Ceylon) ; it is midday at the point of Yava 
(Yavakoti) and midnight in the country of the Romans. " He is 
translating from Kern who identified Yavakoti with Yava = Java 
but Ferrand says that it could as well be Sumatra. He then cites 
Kern who translated another passage about Yavakoti from the 
Surya-Siddhanta where it is said that the ramparts and gates of 
Yavakoti were made of gold. And he says that “ Kern adds in 
his commentary that “ these ramparts and gates of gold seem to be 
an embellishment borrowed from the Ramayana " and concluded 
that we lack indications to decide whether it is Java or Sumatra ". 
Ferrand thought that it was the latter. 

Chatterjee has translated the passage from the Surya-Siddhan- 
ta, which he says is an astronomical work which can be dated 
back to the fifth century A.D. though in its present form it dates 
from the eleventh, thus : — “ At quarter of the circumference of the 
earth, eastwards in the land of Bhadrashva (the Eastern Division 
of the earth) is the famous nagari Yavakoti with golden walls and 
gates" (192, p. 25). Moens refers to the Surya-Siddhanta as 
being of the fourth century A.D. (241, p. 56). He puts forward 
the very interesting view that the name of Funan from olden 
times was Yava and that Yavakoti is a much older name for the 
later Yamakota, standing for Yamanagara or Ligor (ibid : p. 56). 
His reasoning, however, is open to much criticism. Kern, accord- 
ing to Moens, thought that Yavakoti lay at the east end of Java 
or in Koetei. 

Ferrand* also located Cho-po in Sumatra (252, p. 1182). 

Majumdar considers Cho-po to have been Java but admits 
that the correctness of that identification cannot be regarded as 
absolutely certain (181, p. 102). 

Gerini (46, p. 516) thought that She-p'o, as he wrote the name. 
“ is now conclusively proved to be part of the Malay Peninsula 
below the Krah Isthmus, which formed its northernmost limit." 

1 Author of the Ling-wat-tai-ta. 
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Po-hoang, Po-ta and Ho-lo-tan he takes to be respectively Pahang 
(46, p. 500 n. 1.), a place on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula 
abreast of Chumphon {ibid : p. 541), and the Krut district on the 
west coast of the Gulf of Siam or Gurot in the Ghirbi district on the 
west coast of the Malay Peninsula or “ possibly, though it seems 
very unlikely ” Kelantan {ibid : p. 469, n. 3). But he thought 
that Ya-po-ti, as he wrote it, was Sumatra since he took that 
place to be Ptolemy’s Iabadiou. Gerini, therefore, thought that 
Cho-po and Ye-po-ti were not the same places. 

Schlegel identified Cho-po with the Malay Peninsula upon 
etymological reasoning which Pelliot is considered to have ex- 
ploded. Schlegel made a most definite identification of Ho-lo-tan 
(which he wrote as Ka-la-tan) as Kelantan but his reasoning is not 
logical and is based upon the resemblance or fancied resemblance 
between the names. Moreover, as Pelliot notes, there are two 
villages in Borneo called Kalatan : so why not choose them ? 

Schlegel’ s reasoning with regard to Po-hoang is even weaker. 
He identifies it with Pahang and says that after the fifth century 
A.I}. the next reference to it is in 1377 A.D. when, however, it is 
known to the Chinese as Panggang, as he writes it 1 . Pelliot 
(129, p. 272) observes that this identification is uncertain which 
seems an understatement. 

Linehan (220, p. 2) says that Pahang is the Khmer word for 
“ tin ” ; he makes no reference to the fifth century Po-hoang which 
evidently he does not consider to have been Pahang. 

Majumdar, unfortunately, has accepted Schlegel’s identifica- 
tion of Po-hoang (181, p. 77) though not his identification of Ho-lo- 
tan or Cho-po. Majumdar thinks that Ho-lo-tan represents the 
kingdom in western Java ruled over by Purnavarman {ibid : p. 
112) and that Cho-po is Java. 

Before going any further let us consider the etymological side 
of the questions which we have been considering.* 

No argument can arise as to Yava-dvipa, Ye-tiao, Iabadiou 
or Ye-po-ti. The first is Sanskrit and the last three are trans- 
criptions of the prakrit Yavadivu or Yavadiu. All four lead, 
therefore, to the sound Yava. 

Pelliot’s view is that Cho-po, Tchou-po and Tou-po all repre- 
sent the sound Djava, i.e. Java ; but Schlegel considered Cho-po 
to represent Djava or Djapa, meaning the China rose or hibiscus. 
Pelliot has a long discussion of the matter in which he disagrees 
with Schlegel and concludes that Cho-po is a transcription of a 


1 Ferrand (144, X1XI, pp. 283-4) gives transcriptions for Pahang as 
P’eng-ieng, P'eng-k'ang, P’eng-heng. 
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place-name which had the sound Java (129, pp. 287-9) and Pelliot’s 
view is generally accepted. Pelliot, however, admitted that if 
Tchou-po and Tou-po were the same, “ their common identifi- 
cation with Java is embarrassed by the ancient pronunciation 
of po with a guttural final ” (129, p. 278) and Moens observes that 
“ instead of seeing in “ Java ” the original name it is evident that 
one should recognize the name Toubouc or Tabouk, the old name 
of. Kota Baru the most powerful city of the later Moros of Min- 
danao which city would answer to all given data and would be 
geographically correct 0 (241, pp. 33-4). 

If Pelliot ’s views are accepted, then the three toponyms 
Cho-po, Tchou-po and Tou-po give us the sound Java ; but the 
matter can hardly be said to be certain. So far as we know, 
nobody has considered the sound Saba in relation to them. 

From this etymology some curious facts obtrude themselves. 
We have Ptolemy in the second century A.D. giving a greek trans- 
cription of the prakrit name Yavadiu, we have the Chinese notice 
of the embassy of 132 A.D. from Ye-tiao using a Chinese trans- 
cription of the same prakrit name and we have Fa-hien at the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. using another Chinese trans- 
cription of the same prakrit name. This would seem to show that 
from the second to the fifth century A.D. the prakrit place-name 
Yavadiu was in use ; and one wonders how this fact fits in with the 
dates which palaeographers have assigned to the earliest Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Greater India. 

It is again curious that if Tou-po, Tchou-po and Cho-po repre- 
sent the sound Java and, if they refer to the same place as Yava- 
dvipa, Ye-tiao, Iabadiou and Ye-po-ti, we should get two different 
sounds for the same place. Why should the second century Yava 
in Ye-tiao and Iabadiou become the third century Java in Tchou-po 
and Tou-po ? Why should Fa-hien give the equivalent of the 
former, and the Sung Shu and Gunavarman's story that of the 
latter ? 

Is it possible that the bad pronunciation of Sanskrit in Malay- 
sia (40, p. 39) also applied to prakrit and that Java was the local 
coarse way of pronouncing Yava ? and that the Chinese seamen 
took back to China the former whereas the scholarly Fa-hien, 
who had been so long in India, used the latter ? 

Pelliot 's discussion of the name Java should be carefully 
studied (129, pp. 265-9). 

The conclusion would seem to be that on the phonetic evidence 
we are not necessarily driven to hold that Yavadvipa, Ye-tiao, 
Iabadiou, Tou-po, Tchou-po, Ye-po-ti and Cho-po are one and the 
same place. 

1941] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Let us now consider the identifications proposed by Moens 
and his reasoning. 

In the first place he emphasizes (241, P- 21) the fact which we 
have already mentioned in this essay that the name Java did not 
always apply to the same place throughout the centuries before it 
finally crystallized upon the present island of that name. That 
fact seems to be generally admitted at this date and it destroys the 
main line of Pelliot *s reasoning in 1904 which was based upon the 
constancy of the name. 

Moens summarizes his views in the following paragraph : — 

“ Though Fa-hien ’s reports prove to us that Ye-po-ti repre- 
sents Malaya, there is no proof that he travelled via Java. We 
deduce that the 5th century Kelantan was in Cho-p’o, the 6th 
century Tch’e-t’ou in the vicinity of Patalung and it is probable 
that the 5th century Yava-dvipa of Fa-hien represents the 54h 
century Cho-p’o (Malaya). Gunavarman the Buddhist Kash- 
mirian monk who stayed in Cho-p'o until 424 A.D. from where he 
went to China via Champa likewise travelled from Ceylon via 
Malaya. This appears to have been the centuries old normal route 
to China when the Straits of Malacca were not in use, and the 
journey was via Kra, Trang, Kedah overland from Malaya’s west 
coast. Fa-hien travelled via Ligor, and Gunavarman via Kedah ; 
the first mentioned met few compatriots (hinayanists) and many 
renegade Brahmins. The second journeyed via a purely Buddhis- 
tic city. We may assume the identity of Yavadvipa =■ Ye-po-ti 
= Malaya and bear in mind Ptolemy’s report of 132 A.D. that the 
route in the 2nd century passed through Malaya and that this 
" island ” was called labadiou, a faithful Greek tanscription of 
the name Yavadvipa ” (230, pp. 48-9). 

Moens’ identification of Cho-po as the Malay Peninsula is 
based upon his identification of Ho-lo-tan, or Ko-lo-tan as he writes 
it, as Kelantan (ibid : p. 22). In examining the reasons for this 
latter identification ( ibid : pp. 18-19) there would seem to be a 
slip either in the translation or the original. As translated Moens 
says that “ Pelliot believes that Ko-lo-tan, on the island of Cho-p’o, 
is identical with Kelantan ” (p. 18) but in a footnote he says that 
Pelliot believed this identification to be problematical, and that 
is correct (129, p. 272). Actually Pelliot rejected it because he 
went on to show the unsoundness of the reasoning upon which 
the view had been suggested by Schlegel who was the propounder 
of it. 

Moens points out that the native name for Kelantan is 
Kalatan (p. 17) and Mr. Anker Rentse in a letter to the writer says 
that " the ordinary raiyat of Kelantan always refers to his country 
as Kelatan . But considering the local dialect, which tends to cut 
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words short in the pronunciation, this fact may be used in an argu- 
ment against the spelling of Kelatan. However, we have another 
proof in favour of Kelatan (see J.R.A.S.M.B., vol. XII, Pt. 2, 
1934, p. 55), the Kelantan Gold Coin (see also illustrations, Plate 
XVIII, Fig. 1 and 2, J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. XIV, Pt.*3, 1936). The 

inscription in Jawi shows clearly (^iJLfT) (K. 1. t. n. = Kelatan). 
These gold coins are more than 200 years old 

The first certain references of the Chinese to Kelantan, 
however, show it clearly as Kilantan and not Kelatan (226, p. 62, 
65). Moreover, the variant Ko-lo-tan for Ho-lo-t^n is unusual 
and the latter was undoubtedly the true name of the state, not 
the former. 

The phonetic identification is, therefore, problematical and 
the geographic identification upon which Moens also bases himself 
depends upon the reference to Ho-lo-tan which occurs in the Sui 
Shu and which we shall consider later. 

The passage which we have set out above in which Moens 
summarizes his views is open to the answers that there is no proof 
at all in Fa-hien’s reports that Ye-po-ti represented Malaya ; 
that there is no evidence at all that Fa-hien passed through Ligor ; 
that there is no evidence at all as to Gunavarman's route (except 
that he went direct to Canton) or that he travelled via Malaya ; 
that Ptolemy most clearly gives a route down the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, round the bottom of it and up the east coast ; 
that Iabadiou is a faithful greek transcription not of the Sanskrit 
Yavadvipa but of the prakrit Yavadiu ; and that Ptolemy's 
Iabadiou being quite a different place from his Golden Chersonese 
could not possibly have been the Malay Peninsula and Moens 
himself admits that the latter was the Peninsula (p. 47). 

Summary. 

Returning again to the seven toponyms which we have 
been considering we can summarize the dominant facts as follows : 

(1) the Yava-dvipa 6i the Ramayana was famous for gold 
and silver and contained gold mines ; beyond it was a mountain 
named £i£ira, the abode of gods and devils, the summit of which 
touched the sky ; and in Yava-dvipa were seven kingdoms ; 

(2) the Iabadiou of Ptolemy was famous for its fertility and its 
gold ; it was well to the east of the Malay Peninsula ; its capital 
Argyre was situated at its western extremity which was consider- 
ably to the south of its eastern extremity ; 

(3) Ye-tiao is nothing but a name ; 
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(4) Tchou-po was on a great island east of Funan (Cambodia 
and Cochin-China) in the South China Sea ; 

(5) Tou-po was an island east of Funan (Cambodia and 
Cochin-China) in the South China Sea ; it was famous for iron, 
silver and gold ; and it contained more than ten kingdoms ; 

(6) Ye-po-ti was a place from which it was possible to sail 
direct to Canton upon the SW monsoon ; 

(7) Cho-po was an island containing at least two kingdoms, 
one of which was called Ho-lo-tan, and from Cho-po ships could 
sail direct to Canton ; Ho-lo-tan very possibly was a diamond- 
producing country. 


Conclusions. 

We suggest that the following are proper deductions to be 
made from the evidence concerning the seven toponyms which 
we have been considering 

{a) the Yava-dvipa of the Ramayana and the Iabadiou of 
Ptolemy were probably the same ; 

(6) the Iabadiou of Ptolemy and the Ye-po-ti of Fa-hien 
were very probably the same ; 

(r) if the Iabadiou of Ptolemy and the Ye-po-ti of Fa-hien 
were the same, they could not have been Java, Sumatra or the 
Malay Peninsula but were most probably Borneo ; 

(d) Tou-po could not have been Java or Sumatra ; 

(e) Tchou-po could not have been Java or Sumatra ; 

(f) Tou-po and Tchou-po were probably the same place ; 

(g) Tou-po and Tchou-po were probably the same as the 
fifth century Cho-po ; 

( h ) the fifth century Cho-po was probably the same as the 
Ye-po-ti of Fa-hien. 

From these eight deductions it results that these seven 
toponyms probably referred to one and the same place. It seems 
certain upon the facts which we have set out and discussed that, 
if the seven toponyms do represent the same place, then it could 
not have been Sumatra or Java or the Malay Peninsula but must 
in all probability have been Borneo. 

It is a most strange fact that while writers so far have readily 
accepted a very early intercourse between China and Java, none 
of them seems to have suggested such a thing in respect of Borneo 
although communication between that island and Cochin-China 
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and between that island and the southern entrance to the Straits 
of Malacca was feasible upon either the NE or the SW monsoon, 
and although the action of the winds must have made a knowledge 
of Borneo inescapable as soon as ships sailed direct down the 
South China Sea. The last fact is obvious but, if evidence is 
necessary, the writer would cite the instance of a junk which sailed 
in 1937 from Hainan for Singapore but which after thirty days 
at the mercy of the wind landed at Kuching, Sarawak. 

Mr. Banks in a letter to the writer says that “ Tatau is still 
the only place I know visited yearly by Wangkang 1 direct from 
China for the purpose of loading iron wood ”. 

Finlayson writes of the junks which visited Singapore from 
China in 1821 that “ they had neither chart nor book of any des- 
cription on board, nor any written document to point out their 
route. They had no means even of ascertaining the ship's way, 
neither did it appear that they kept an account of transactions on 
board. They had a rude compass, set in a wooden frame, and 
divided into twenty-four points, which they did not appear to put 
great dependence on, and this was probably the only nautical 
instrument on board. Their mode of proceeding is to set out with 
the favourable monsoon. After reaching a certain point without 
losing sight of land, they stand across the China Sea, calculating 
that they will, as they generally do, reach the opposite side in ten 
or twelve days. They make but one voyage across the China 
Sea in a year ; on their return, they sometimes make a short 
coasting voyage in addition, after which the junk is hauled up, 
covered with straw, and laid side till the following season " (256, 
pp. 69-70). 

The best description known to us of Chinese junks, their 
crews and navigation is that by Gutzlaff which appears in Bowring 
(267, i, pp. 246-252). He says there that " the navigation of junks 
is performed without the aid of charts, or any other help except 
the compass : it is mere coasting, and the whole art of the pilot 
consists in directing the course according to the promontories in 
sight He is, of course, speaking of the Chinese junks which 
arrived in Siam every year in February, March and the beginning 
of April from Hainan, Canton and elsewhere, and which sailed 
home in the last of May, in June and July. 

It is noticeable that in the account of the south seas which 
came from the third century embassy of K’ang Tai and Chu Ying 
to Funan we are told of the kingdom of Tchoupo which is on the 
great island in the Great Sea. Now, we know that from the coast 
Qf Cochin-China to Borneo navigation is possible on either monsoon. 
It was, therefore, inevitable that the Chinese ambassadors in 


1 *.f. Chinese ocean-going junt. 
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Funan should have been told of Borneo. But why should they 
have been told of Java ? Remembering what we have already 
written about this embassy and the information which it obtained, 
the reader will agree that, if Borneo is accepted, its information 
was natural. It learnt about Funan, about the Malay Peninsula 
and Borneo and certain islands beyond Borneo to the east. That 
would be natural and what one would expect : but why should the 
remote Java have been introduced, a long way south of the equator, 
difficult of access and served by winds normally unfamiliar to the 
sailors of Funan ? 

Moens takes the Ma-wu islands to be the Clove Islands and the 
Volcano Island to be Ternate, while he takes Pi-k'ien to be south 
Malaya. We certainly prefer his Clove Islands to our own 
Philippines and the Volcano Island might well have been Ternate 
but Pi-k'ien does not seem to fit in. Moens also says that Tunsun 
was the southern part of the peninsula. We suggested that it 
was the Malay Peninsula and that Pi-k’ien was Sumatra. The 
evidence is all set out in the last part of this essay and can be 
judged by the reader. 

When did Borneo first become known to the Indians ? It is, 
of course, not possible to say for certain but once their ships began 
to sail the South China Sea they must soon have discovered Borneo. 
The action of the winds forces one to that conclusion. It seems 
certain that the Indians preceded the Chinese in a knowledge of 
the South China Sea and that Indians had the carrying trade in 
their hands long before Chinese competition became serious. 

Once the western coasts of Borneo became familiar their 
fertility and great mineral wealth must have attracted the Indians. 
If one takes the natural course of trade by means of sailing-vessels 
and remembers the winds and land-routes, one would pre-suppose 
very early Indian colonies on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
at the northern entrance to the Straits of Malacca and on the east 
coast opposite and on the western coast of Borneo. Once they 
settled on this last coast one would pre-suppose extensions round 
the south, across the Java Sea to Java and further east round 
the coast of Borneo on that side and across into Celebes. One 
would, accordingly, expect to find evidence of early settlements 
in all these places and, speaking very generally, that is what one 
does find. We have the very early inscriptions to which refer- 
ence was made in the last part of this essay and to which we must 
add the new evidence recently published by Dr. Quaritch Wales 
(268). For further additional archaeological evidence the reader 
is referred to the excellent summary in Banks 1 essay (269) which 
contains a good bibliography. There is a further note by Banks 
in his Annual Report on the Sarawak Museum for 1938. Reference 
should also be made to Majumdar's cultural history of Suvama- 
d„vipa (244). No traces of buildings or ancient cities have yet been 
found in Borneo but this may be explained, perhaps, as Mr. Banks 
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has suggested in a letter to the writer, by the fact that the buildings 
were made of wood so easy to come by in that heavily forested 
country. Low said that houses built of stone were never seen in 
Borneo (249, p. 153). Another explanation may be a lack of 
exploration by professional archaeologists. 

The fact, however, is certain that there were very ancient 
Indian or Indianized kingdoms in Borneo in the east and south- 
west, and, that being so, it is inconceivable that the easiest coast 
to reach and the district which was full of gold and diamonds as 
well as other minerals and which by reason of its rivers and its 
fertility was most suitable for settlement, were not settled prior 
to the establishment of colonies in the east and south-west. We 
suggest that among the earliest places in Malaysia settled by the 
ancient Indians must have been the region between Kuching 
and Pontianak and the regions watered by the Kapuas and Sam- 
bas. Mr. Banks in a recent essay in this Journal (270, p. 51) 
has written that “ there seems to be little doubt there descended 
on the Land Dayaks of Western Sarawak an early sixth or seventh 
century Pallava invasion from Madras, doubtless via Java. Traces 
of these people have been found near Banjarmassin in Dutch 
Borneo and on Bukit Berhala on the Samarahan river in Western 
Sarawak, these last comprising a large, square block of sandstone 
(Yoni) with a socket in the middle for the upright stone pillar 
(lingam) as an object of worship, an elephant-headed God known 
as Ganesa and a stone bull (Nandi) in a crouching position, guar- 
dian to the sacred shrine to Siva In a letter to the writer Mr. 
Banks says that “ the cliffs at Tanjong Po are made of coarse 
sandstone in which are enclosed many round pebbles, the only 
place 1 know where the formation exactly resembles the stone 
from which was carved the Yoni from Bukit Berhala and as you 
will see the sites are not far apart ”. 

Banks (270, p. 52) also writes that " Land Dayak traditions 
of early days, their ancestral names such as Pati and Radin, the 
names of their deities such as Petara, the reluctance of many to 
eat Deer meat and particularly the form of dancing by the men all 
seem to indicate a Javan and ultimately Hindu influence mani- 
fested in ways not acquired in the course of Land Dayak travels, 
for they claim with some reason to be the original inhabitants of 
this part of the world. The presence of old Pallava remains and 
the many almost Indian customs still assimilated by the Land 
Dayaks suggest the original Kalamantan people have been 
modified by a religious and cultural Hindu invasion. ” 

A study of place-names in Borneo shows many Indian names 
but it is, of course, impossible to say when they were introduced. 
In th©s north there are many names beginning with kin or kina. 
The Sanskrit for China is Kina (227, p. 136, n. 3) and it is a curious 
fact that in Brunei kina is the way of pronouncing china (251, 
20, p. 69). The name of the great mountain of Borneo, 
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Kinabalu, is generally taken to mean “ Chinese Widow. ” Low 
(249, pp.6-7) says ‘*1 have been informed’ by the Rajahs of Borneo 
that it derives its name from the circumstance of its summit having 
been in former times the residence of a female spirit of great beauty, 
of whom it is said a Chinese prince of Bruni (before the time of its 
conversion to the religion of Mahomet), became enamoured, and, 
wishing to obtain her in marriage, made a journey intending to 
visit her residence, but, losing his footing, fell over one of the rocky 
precipices near the top, and was killed. Hence the spirit has been 
denominated the Widow of the Chinaman, and the mountain, 
after her, named Kina or China Balou, the Borneans not pro- 
nouncing the ch soft, as is the practice amongst Malayan nations 
Hose, however, suggests that the name represents Kina Bahru 
or New China (257, p. 193). 

Summarizing, we suggest that both a priori reasoning and 
such data as we possess lead us to a very early knowledge of Borneo 
on the part of the Indians and Chinese and that in the case of both 
probably, but the latter certainly, they must have been familiar 
with Borneo before they became familiar with Java the naviga- 
tion to which island was far more difficult and more dangerous. 

Bertrand Russell has said that it is a healthy idea, now and 
then, to hang a question mark on the things one has long taken 
for granted ; and therein is a good excuse, if there is no other, for 
the attempt which we have made to re-examine the evidence 
concerning Yava and Java. 

(To be continued). 
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KULANGGI OR GULANGGI 

By ROLAND BRADDELL. 

In the last number of this Journal a note by Sir Richard 
Winstedt was published under the above title. In it he wrote 
that " in Journal XV Part III (Dec. 1937) however Mr. Roland 
Braddell elects to correct the Malay spelling, identifies the word 
with Kalinga and the place with Burma, as " it was a Kalinga or 
Telinga country ". There is, however, no need to correct the 
Malay spelling or to apply such an extraordinary geographical 
description to Burma ”. 

In the first place the present writer did not elect to correct 
the malay spelling. At p. 96 of the part of his essay to which Sir 
Richard Winstedt refers he set out romanized versions of the malay 
as given respectively by Col. Low, Mr. R. N. Bland and Mr. A. J. 
Sturrock. Col. Low gave Galungi or Kalungi and, in a later 
passage cited at p. 98 of the essay, Kalangi ; Mr. Bland gave 
Klanggi ; and Mr. Sturrock Kelinggi. None of them gave Sir 
Richard Winstedt's Kulanggi or Gulanggi. 

The present writer then pointed out that this country of 
Kalangi, etc. was Lower Burma, as is perfectly clear from the 
evidence of the Annals ; see pp. 96 and 98 of the essay. 

He then wrote at p. 97 that “ Kalangi with its variants clearly 
represents Kalinga and its other forms and ancient Burma, as we 
have seen, was a Kalinga or Telinga country 

It never entered the writer's mind that anybody could take 
this as a geographical description or misunderstand the reference. 
Lower Burma was heavily populated by Indian immigrants 
whose name is preserved in that of Talaing. As Banerji writes 
in his History of Orissa “ it is now acknowledged universally that 
the Talaing people of Burma, though of Mon origin, obtained their 
name from Tri- Kalinga " ; see also Harvey's History of Burma 
and Halliday’s The Talaings. Reference to the Talaings and 
Kalinga was made in the first part of the writer's essay, this 
Journal Vol. XIII Part II, p. 105. 

The result is that we have in the Kedah Annals a country 
which the internal evidence shows clearly to have been Lower 
Burma ; and we have the well-known fact that Lower Burma was 
a “Kalinga country" i.e . a country with very close Kalinga 
connections ; and finally we have in the Annals a name which 
clearly approximates to Kalinga unless it is suggested that Col. 
Low, Mr. Bland and Mr. Sturrock were incapable of romanizing 
the malay which they found in the copies of the Kedah Annals 
upon which they worked. 
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THE JOURNEY OF FA-HSIEN FROM CEYLON TO CANTON. 

A. GRIMES, b.sc. 

Meteorological Officer , S.S. & F.M.S. 

It is only during the past ten years that reliable information 
of the winds near the equator has become available and even now 
this information is not to be found in standard meteorological 
works. The demands of civil aviation have made necessary a 
close study of meteorological conditions in the neighbourhood of 
Malaya and it is now possible to draw wind charts of this area with 
more precision and confidence than hitherto. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Roland Braddell, the present writer 
attempts to set out the track of Fa-hsien's journey from Ceylon 
to Canton in the light of this new information. A good deal of the 
data necessary for drawing the wind charts has been taken from 
" The mean transport of air in the Indian and South Pacific Oceans ” 
by Rev. Charles E. Dipperman, S.J., of the Philippines Weather 
Bureau, and the actual streamlines of the air have been drawn on 
the basis of the daily synoptic charts prepared in the Meteorolo- 
gical Office, Singapore. 

The details of Fa-hsien's journey have been taken from “ the 
Travels of Fa-hsien" by H. A. Giles. 

Before considering these details it will be helpful to discuss 
the general problem of the best time of year to begin a journey from 
Ceylon to Java and a journey from Ceylon, bia the Straits of 
Malacca, to some place at the southern end of the Straits. 

The charts show the wind systems during 

I — IV the SW monsoon May — August. 

V — VI the inter-monsoon period September — October. 

VII — X the NE monsoon November — February 

XI — XII the inter-monsoon period March — April. 

It seems obvious from these charts that anyone with a know- 
ledge of the winds would only begin a voyage from Ceylon to Java 
during the NE monsoon and would set out on a course towards the 
south or south-east in order to take fullest advantage of the winds. 
Anyone, however, who wished to sail from Ceylon to the northern 
end of the Malacca Straits and then down the Straits could not do 
better than wait for the end of the SW monsoon. He would then 
use the westerlies to reach the northern end of the Straits by which 
time the northwesterlies would have set in to take him down the 
Straits. This would mean starting in the beginning of September 
which Fa-hsien did. 
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The main facts of the voyage are as follows : — 

(i) the ship set sail eastwards on a fair wind ; 

(ii) after sailing for two days they encountered a Bay of 
Bengal Cyclone and were in it for thirteen days ; 

(ffi) soon after, they arrived at a small island, stopped the 
leak in the ship and forthwith proceeded on their 
correct course ; 

( iv ) they sailed for about 90 days until they arrived at 
Ye-po-ti which was evidently where they expected to 
arrive ; 

(v) they stayed at Ye-po-ti for five months and then set 
sail on the 16th day of the fourth moon for Canton ; 

( vi ) they shaped a course NE for Canton and after 30-35 
days encountered another storm ; 

(vii) after a total of 70 days they changed course to NW and 
with 12 days continuous sailing arrived at the southern 
coast of Lau-shan. 

We can draw up the following table : — 

Beginning of September — Left Ceylon and 2 days later 

encountered the storm ; 

Middle of December — arrived at Ye-po-ti ; 

Middle of May — left Ye-po-ti ; 

Middle of June — encountered storm ; 

Middle of July — changed course to NW. ; 

End of July -— arrived at Lau-shan. 

On an average two cyclones occur each September in the Bay of 
Bengal. These storms form, usually, north of latitude 12° N. so 
that since Fa-hsien set sail from Ceylon he would have met the 
cyclone on the southern side of the centre where the winds are 
between southerly and westerly. He implies that they sailed 
before the wind when they were unable to see, because of darkness 
and cloud, so thatjhe effect of the storm would be to take the 
ship off its course in a general north-east direction. 

The distance the ship would have travelled during the 13 
days of storm can only be conjectured but it is extremely likely 
that the strong S — SW winds would have carriedit to some island 
of the Andaman group — a distance of some six to seven hundred 
miles 

The southerly component of the wind would make it fairly 
certain that "it could not have been the Nicobar group (except 
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perhaps the extreme north) and makes it quite impossible for the 
ship to have been carried south of the equator. 

% 

The ship would then make slow progress and it is likely, 
that having been carried so far north, they missed the short season 
of north-westerlies and were brought down the Straits of Malacca 
eventually on the NE monsoon winds in November and 
December. 

Where they eventually landed is not quite so definite ; but 
from the statement that “ a north-east course was set in order to 
reach Canton ” it is evident that the position df Ye-po-ti must 
be such that it would be possible to sail from it in a north-easterly 
direction and that the winds would be roughly south-west. Two 
places that suggest themselves are the East Coast of Malaya and 
the Northwest Coast of Borneo, since to have SW winds at the 
beginning of the monsoon the place must be north of the Equator. 
Since however they reached Ye-po-ti in the middle of December 
it seems more likely that they sailed in an easterly direction 
towards Borneo from the mouth of the Straits of Malacca rather 
than in a northerly direction against the wind up the East Coast. 
It is, of course, possible to sail in a north-easterly direction from 
the coast of Sumatra between Singapore and Banka, but in the 
middle of May, the winds there are between south-east and south, 
and it would be better then to sail due north and follow the wind 
in its turn across the Equator. 

On the NW coast of Borneo the monsoon sets in as a wind 
from the south-west at the middle or end of May and this fits in 
very well with the facts. 

Fa-hsien set sail for Canton in the middle of May and after 
more than a month met another storm. Since this storm was 
severe enough to make them lose their bearings it must have been a 
Typhoon and the most likely place to have met one on a voyage to 
Canton would be near a position 18° N, 116° E. The effect of the 
winds would be to draw them to the SW side of the typhoon and 
they would probably have passed somewhere between Formosa 
and Luzon and eventually reached a position near 30° N. 126° E. 
from where a NW course would take the ship to Lau Shan. It was 
probably the fact that they met the prevailing SE winds in this 
position that made them finally decide to sail to the northwest. 

The track of the journey in the map at the end of H. A. Giles' 
book shows a straight course from Ceylon to Java but it is impossi* 
ble that having met a cyclone and having drifted for 13 days, they 
should have found the island, where they stopped the leak, any- 
where except to the north of the position at which they met the 
storm (i.e. 2 days sail eastward from Ceylon). 
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The positions in Giles' map through the South China Sea to 
Canton seem to be far too close to the Indo-China coast and it 
is extremely unlikely that they would meet a Typhoon on that 
track except when they were only a few days from Canton since 
for the last thirty years the westerly limit of Typhoons in June is 
roughly the line joining Canton to Manila. 

Chart XIII shows the voyage as given by Giles and by the 
present writer. 
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I. SW Monsoon— -May. 

The change from “May" conditions to “June" conditions 
takes place between the middle and end of May 

The areas marked in red are those in which winds are light and variable , 
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II. SW Monsoon— June. 

The areas marked in red are those in which winds are light and variable. 
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III. SW Monsoon— July. 

The areas marked in red are those in which winds are light and variable. 
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IV. SW Monsoon— August. 

The areas marked in led ate those in which winds are light and variable. 
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V. Inter-Monsoon Period— September. 

The areas marked in red are those in which winds are light and variable . 
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X. NE Monsoon— February. 

The areas marked in red are those in which winds are light and variable. 
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XI. Inter-Monsoon Period— March. 

The areas marked in red are those in which winds are light and variable. 
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XII. Inter-Monsoon Period— April. 

The areas marked in red are those in which winds are light and variable. 
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SLAB-GRAVES AND IRON IMPLEMENTS 

By R. O. WINSTEDT, k.b.e., c.m.g., d. litt. (Oxon.) 

Mr. R. J. Wilkinson s paper on the Bernam (Perak) slab- 
graves is the last of a series of papers in English and Dutch on 
these graves in Perak, Sumatra and Java. A summary of the 
data may indicate for Indian prehistorians and researchers in 
Siam, Burma, Indo-China and Yunnan some of those lacunae 
which enquiry into this megalithic civilisation has to fill. 

. In the Journal of the Federated Malay States Museum (Vol. XII, 
Pt. 5, 1928) Mr. I. H. N. Evans described 3 slab-graves at Sungai 
Kruit (Sungkai), 1 at Changkat Mantri on the Bernam River and 
(ib. XV, Pt. 2, 1931) a fifth at Sungai Klah (Sungkai) :-c- 

(а) No skeletal remains were found. 

(б) Fragments of rough pottery were in and round all the 
graves. 

(c) Iron tools of a socketted type (ib. Vol. XV, Pt. 2, 1931) 
were found outside 3 of the graves and inside 2. 

(d) The Changkat Mantri grave was unique among these five 
Perak graves as containing three articles not recorded 
from the Sungkai graves viz . a cross-hatched stone 
‘ bark-pounder * (the only stone implement from any of 
the Perak graves), a small bronze bowl and three small 
cornelian beads. 

(e) One grave ran S.E. to N.W. with the head pointing S.E. ; 
another S.S.W. to N.N.E. with the head N.N.E. ; another 
E.S.E. to W.N.W. with the head E. S.E. ; another E. to W. 
with the head pointing E. The direction of the Changkat 
Mantri grave is not recorded. Two of the graves were 
on the top of small hills ; two adjacent to one another 
on a hill-side. 

(/) For all these Perak graves, the granite slabs had been 
brought from a distance and at Changkat Mantri for a long 
distance, presumably by river. 

In the Bulletin of the Raffles Museum (Series B, Vol. I, No. 2, 
Dec. 1937) Mr. H. D. Codings described 3 slab-graves at Slim in 
Perak, which contained 

(a) no skeletal remains 

(b) fragments of pottery 

(c) hundreds of beads, red matt, purple and a few bright 
blue and yellow-brown ; one large cornelian and one 
large crystal bead. 
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Outside one grave was a piece of rusted iron, possibly the 
shank of an axe. The first grave lay S. to N. of the others, he 
does not note the orientation. 

He further described 1 grave at vSungai Kruit (Sungkai) 
lying E. to W. (head to the E.) and containing 

(а) no skeletal remains, 

(б) potsherds, 

(c) 16 pale blue and 1 purple glass bead and 1 tiny 
red bead, 

(d) 1 socketed iron tool (? axe) 

An iron-age site near Kerling, Selangor, may have been a 
slab-grave once and revealed potsherds, 2 iron spear-heads and 7 
iron socketted tools. 

Mr. H. C. Beck found that Mr. Codings’ collection of beads 
as a whole so like the Kuala Selinsing and Johore beads that he 
would allocate all to the same period i.e. between 1 and 400 A.D. 

In Megalithic Remains in South Sumatra by Dr. A. N. J. 
Th. a. Th. van der Hoop translated by W. Shirlaw (Zutphen, 
Netherland) are described and illustrated certain stone-cists 
(i.e. slab-graves) in that island : — 

I. (a) One at Tegoerwangi, “ of stones in parts somewhat 
dressed ”, several with geometrical engravings and several 
with traces of colour ; one of them apparently having 
the picture of a buffalo in red, black and ochre. This 
grave contained 

(6) one gold pin like a drawing pin, and 

(r) stone-red beads, 4 cylindrical and 28 flat ; a green 
transparent bead, one of yellowish-grey glassy 
material, 2 dark blue, 63 stone-red and ochre- 
yellow, some round, some cylindrical. 

II. Another slab-grave near the last and also lying E. to W. 
contained 

(a) beads including 1372 tiny ochre, white and red, 

(b) broken potsherds of coarse earthenware, 

(c) 8 bronze fragments. 

III. Another at Oedjan had a bronze fragment. 

Altogether 9 slab-graves were found between Pagar ‘Alam 
and Tanjong Sakti, most of them spoilt by villagers and not 
properly excavated or described. Obviously further scientific 
exploration of these Sumatran sites is needed. 
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Next for Java. In the Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-land 
en Volkenkunde (Deel LXXV. Afd. 1, 1935) of the Batavian Society 
Dr. van der Hoop again describes and illustrates slab-graves 
at Wanasari in the district of Gunong Kidul near Jokyakarta : — 

(A) One lay N.S. with most of the heads to the south and 
some to the north. For 35 bodies had been crushed into 
it, one on the other, from time to time. It contained 

(a) a small grind-stone 

(b) small broken bronze rings 

(c) thousands of glass beads, some of Pasemah (Su- 
matran) type, some of types rare in Sumatra and 
some of non-Sumatran type ; three long cornelian 
beads (of a type found in Malaya and elsewhere) 
and four “ like pyramids with bases joined ” 

(d) two large earthenware beads 

(e) woven patterns preserved in oxydised iron 

(/) iron implements of the adze type and other types : — 
none of the socketted type. 

(B) There were 19 other Javanese slab-graves, lying E.W. ; 
one at Gunong Gabang containing beads and unglazed 
pottery ; two at Gondang near small menhirs, — one of 
them containing bits of unglazed pottery, beads, a small 
bronze ring and some teeth ; and 15 near Kali Oja, mostly 
above ground, with some beads and bronze fragments. 
Clearly the slab-graves of Java require further exploration. 

Mr. Braddell (J.R.A.S.M.B. XVII, Pt. I, 1939, p. 147) 
contends that the Perak graves are on a site chosen as being on 
the route to Pahang gold-mines and near Perak gold-fields, 
that the river Bernam must be Ptolemy's Khryscanas and the 
the miners have been Indians. One can accept his statement 
as to the presence and attraction of gold on the Perak to Pahang 
route. But apart from the gold pin in a Sumatran slab-grave, 
none of the metal occurs in these graves, a rather extraordinary 
fact unless they have all been rifled. So unless there are found 
ancient gold-workings near the slab-graves of Sumatra and Java 
the trade of the dead must be counted unproven. 

Mr. R. J. Wilkinson (ib. pp. 136-7) notes that the Malays 
now living near the Bernam and Sumatran sites believe in lycan- 
thropy and Dr. Callenfels once told me, they all suffered from 
Rhinosporidium , but both these scholars have naturally refrained 
from drawing any conclusions from such curious details. Appa- 
rently Mr. Wilkinson would like to find a connection with the 
special burial reserved for Sakai magicians Whose familiars are 
tigers, but again he wisely refrains. He seems to me less discreet 
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in surmising that some or perhaps all of the graves are orientated 
towards mountains. There appears to be more evidence that 
the dead look west to the Malaysian underworld of sunset and 
death, but even that is not proved. The tentative ascription of 
these slab-graves to possible Indian immigration he regards as 
baseless, because there is no record of the export of iron from 
India and because “ Indians, whether Hindus or Buddhists, 
practised cremation and did not build graves or put beads into 
them. " The importation of iron would have preceded records 
and Southern India has revealed many burial sites, some containing 
pottery cists, some sarcophagi, some funeral urns. “ As regards 
the urn burial, either the complete body was placed inside the urn 
or only a selection of bones often including the skull " — such a 
selection as also was found by Dr. Callenfels in the shell-heaps 
of Province Wellesley. These prehistoric burial grounds of South 
India belong to the Iron Age. Pottery constitutes the bulk of 
the finds in them, but there also occur grinding stones, iron 
swords, daggers and spearheads, bronze articles, cornelian and 
chrystal beads, and figures especially of the buffalo. ( Revealing 
India’s Past by Sir J. Gumming, 1939 pp. 113-7). Such a cursory 
summary of Indian remains has nc scientific value for comparison 
but it show's that .southern Indians did build graves in the Iron 
Age and did put beads in them. Sir John Marshall (The Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. I, p. 615) finds literary evidence in the Vedas 
that iron was introduced into north-west India during the second 
millennium B.C., but adds that in southern India it “ probably 
did not take the place of stone until 500 B.C." There is, therefore, 
no a priori reason of structure contents or date why the Bernam 
slab-graves should not be Indian. And further evidence that 
they may have been is to hand in Wilkinson’s own theory that 
their site lay on the then southern entrance to Perak, which a 
few centuries later reveals important Hindu and Buddhist remains 
that may well have followed earlier Indian visits. At the same 
time there is still insufficient evidence to prove the slab-graves 
were built by Indians or even under Indian influence. 

According to Mr. Wilkinson " the mine-workers who used 
these old tools " (i.e. the socket ted iron implements of the Perak 
slab-graves and from elsewffiere in Kedah, Perak, Selangor and 
Pahang) “ imported Indo-Chinese-Mon-words into local" (i.e. 
Negrito and Sakai) " speech and were probably themselves Indo- 
Chinese." A fortiori the builders of the Perak slab-graves were 
probably Indo-Chinese." But the scientist will note several 
objections and moot points : — 

(1) In Indo-China only one megalithie " burial vault " 

has so far been unearthed, so far as 1 am aware. 

* 

(2) While in southern Indian graves as in our slab-graves 
very few stone celts are recorded, it seems unlikely that 
none of the innumerable Indonesian neoliths that from 
Ipdo-China have found their way to Malaya and been 
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manufactured there in great quantities should have been 
laid or left in or near these slab-graves, if their builders 
were Indo-Chinese. 

(3) Why should people who had such a great linguistic 
influence on the aborigines of Malaya have been tongue- 
tied in Sumatra and left no Mon loan-words in places 
where they built riiany slab-graves ? 

(4) Why should immigrants from Indo-China whether by 
land or sea settle at the end of a trans-Peninsular route 
furthest from their original home ? 

(5) If they crossed Malaya on the way from Indo-China to 
Sumatra, one would expect the oldest slab-graves in 
Perak. The presence of bronze and the rarity of iron 
in the Sumatran graves suggest that they are the older 
and that their builders were followed in Perak by a later 
wave of iron-users. One would expect perhaps a more 
continuous coming and going from Indo-China, whereas 
voyages from India might be sporadic and separated by 
longish intervals. 

(H) Linguistic traces of the later Mon invasion in Malaya 
are found only in the south i.e. in Ulu Tembeling, Ulu 
Kuantan, Sungai Serting, Sungai Palong, Ulu Endau and 
just north of Kuala Muar (J.R.A.S.M.B. XVII Pt. 1, 1939, 
pp. 144-5). It was an earlier wave that carried Mon 
words to the Senoi of the central range up to which the 
Bernam route leads. But the earliest Mon historical 
monuments on the gulf of Siam belong to the 8th century 
A. I). and this would appear to be too late for the slab- 
graves.* 

(7) If iron came from Indo-China, would it have been such 
a salient feature in Malay magic and charms imported 
from India ? 

The problem of slab-graves and iron implements remains 
unsolved. The bronze drums came beyond doubt from Indo- 
China to Malaya, Sumatra and Bali. Did the builders of the slab- 
graves in Java, Sumatra and Malaya also come with bronze from 
there ? Though bronze was still in common use in the Han 
period, yet the use of iron had begun : in Tonkin shanks of wrought 
iron as well as socket ted bronzes and neoliths and cord-marked 
pottery are associated with bronze Han drums. If the builders 
of slab-graves did come from Indo-China, they must have preceded 
the first Mon historical monuments on the gulf of Siam. Did they 

* Note. Oddly enough the only authentic example of Indo-Chinese 
bronze found in Malaya is a drum-head of the type Callenfels allocated to 
400-300 B.C. recovered from the Tembeling river where according to 
linguistic evidence the second or quite later Indo-Chinese wave put Mon 
words among the aboriginal numerals. 
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all sail direct from Indo-China to the Sunda Straits and hark back 
to Perak from Sumatra ? Or did some cross the gulf of Siam and 
others go overland to Assam ? But for the bronze drums from 
Indo-China, one would guess the grave-builders came from British 
India, especially as 100 A.D. saw Indian influence strong in the 
Malayan region. 

Further excavations are required and further comparative 
study of beads and of those socketted iron tools whose range it 
should be possible to trace with certainty. Especially more 
material is needed from India. Nor should these graves be 
considered apart from menhirs and other megaliths, while the 
possibility of more than one source for bronze and more than one 
megalithic culture in Malaysia should be kept in view. Fortunately 
all the discoveries in Malaysia have been well described and 
illustrated — except only for the Philippines where Dr. Otley 
Beyer says " stone-lined graves are rare ” and some of them 
contain Sung pottery of the 10th century A.D. But alas ! 
Dr. Beyer has given us neither illustrations, diagrams nor adequate 
accounts of the many prehistoric finds in the Philippines and one 
still awaits the results of American enterprise and scholarship. 
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A NOTE ON NORTHERN “ DRIFTS ” IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 

In the preceding article on the slab-graves of a so-called 
megalithic civilization in Malaysia, Sir Richard Winstedt asks 
two questions, among others, about the Jong past movements of 
men, or their cultures, in South-East Asia. To the author's 
specific subject I cannot contribute, but the zoo-geographer can 
put forward certain views perhaps suggestive to the prehistorian. 

“ Did they (i.e. the builders of the slab-graves) all sail direct from 
Indo-China to the Sunda Straits and hark back to Perak from 
Sumatra ”? 

Judging by the present distribution of certain animals it does 
seem likely that, in their case, such a movement took place, 
through Borneo (or in some cases to the west of that island by past 
and little understood land connections) and then south to the edge 
of the Sunda shelf. Then, no further progress being possible, the 
drift curled round to the north-east, for excluding recession, there 
was nowhere else to go. The movement can be traced on certain 
islands off the west coast of Sumatra ; it also reached North 
Sumatra, and a small amount of evidence suggests that an infiltra- 
tion reached, and maybe still affects, the Malay Peninsula. 

In addition to this eastern drift a second main influx, purely 
continental, came into Malaysia from the north through the Malay 
Peninsula. The southern limit of its elements may be noted at 
various latitudes in the Peninsula, but often much further afield, 
c.g. in Western Borneo. 

Often these eastern and western drifts each include a repre- 
sentative of the same widely spread northern, continental form. 
Then, the extant local representatives may be, in zoological par- 
lance, merely sub-specifically distinct, or on the other hand widely 
divergent in appearance and perhaps structure. In certain cases 
the ends of the two streams seem to have mixed and then we find 
two “ species ”, differing from each other in characters that can be 
described, although vaguely, as quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive, existing side by side, on one or more of the Malaysian land 
masses. Physiological intolerance must here have played a part 
in perpetuating the difference between stocks once so closely 
related. 

“ Why should immigrants from Indo-China whether by land or 
sea settle at the end of a trans-Peninsular route furthest from their 
original home ” ? 

In a number of instances an animal species in Malaysia is 
commonest on the extreme distal limit of its range {i.e. accepting a 
northern origin), and then there is usually a gap in the distribution 
occurring between it and its relatives living nearer to the supposed 
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point of invasion. A somewhat similar condition is presented by 
some Malaysian birds which occur, mainly, as winter migrants from 
the north. These species have in a number of cases established 
breeding resident races on the absolute southern periphery of the 
specific range. It would seem that the advance was wave-like, 
and not by gradual infiltration or encroachment in this case. 

Without insisting too much on parallel developments it seems 
pertinent to suggest that the stimuli originating the southern 
movements of men and their cultures, may, in some cases at least, 
have been identical with those prompting the diffusion of animals, 
especially the larger mammals, and that the ways and means, 
the barriers and routes may sometimes be correlated. Such a 
similarity has already been mooted in the cases of some Bornean 
peoples and the orang-utan in Borneo. — F. N. Chasen. 
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MORE ON BENCOOLEN. 

By R. j] WILKINSON, C.M.G. 

In the sixteenth number of this Journal a short account was 
given of conditions in the British East India Company's settlement 
of Bencoolen during its earlier years and particularly between 1711 
and 1715 when Joseph Collet was Deputy Governor. That short 
description was based largely on the Deputy Governor's private 
correspondence and was coloured necessarily by his own personal 
prejudice. It will now be supplemented by a second account of 
the Settlement, based this time on an autobiographical memoir 
by William Marsden who served at Bencoolen from 1771 to 1779, 
mainly in its Secretariat, and studied local conditions and the 
Malay language with a view to writing a “ History of Sumatra ” 
which appeared in 1783 and (a second edition) in 1784. He is 
better known by his Malay-English Dictionary published in 1811, 
no visit having been paid to Bencoolen in the interval. Many 
changes had occurred in the Settlement between the year 1715 
when Deputy-Governor Collet left it and the year 1771 when 
William Marsden arrived as a writer in the Company's Service at 
the early age of 16. “ Fort Marlborough ", as Bencoolen was 

designated officially had been made an independent " Presidency " 
in 1763 during a temporary access of prosperity. It was still a 
Presidency when William Marsden arrived, but its prosperity had 
diminished. First impressions of Sumatra were favourable ; 
“ the luxuriant verdure and picturesque scenery of the coast " 
conveyed to Marsden the impression of “ a terrestrial paradise ". 
More fortunate than Collet he was welcomed at Bencoolen by an 
" affectionate and excellent brother ", with whom he lived for 
some years and who introduced him to a local society " respect- 
able both in numbers and the description of persons composing 
it." It was no longer limited to Collet’s " five white things in 
petticoats." 

Born on the 16th November, 1754, William Marsden was the 
sixth son of John Marsden, a bank-director in Ireland. Though 
Irish by birth he came of a Derbyshire family and had near rela- 
tives in England. He had been intended for a clergyman, but as 
his eldest brother had entered the East India Company's Service 
and was pleased with Bencoolen where he w r as stationed, William 
Marsden solicited and was given a writership at the same place. 
He embarked at Gravesend on the 27th December, 1770, and 
reached Bencoolen on the 29th May, 1771. There he was attached 
at once to the Secretariat, becoming Sub-Secretary to Govern- 
ment in 1773, Acting Secretary in 1774 and full Secretary in 1776. 
This was rapid promotion for any one of his age and was due in no 
way to family influence. He may have owed it in part to the fact 
that he was a gifted writer and to his Malay studies, for the Secre- 
tary had to interpret for the Council whenever it sat as a judicial 
body. Outside office-hours he went in for private theatricals in 
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which he took female parts and was genuinely interested, though 
he admits that he was never a Mrs. Siddons. He was also a 
writer of verse and even attempted a tragedy, “ Maon and Moriat ” 
based on an old Irish legend. Usually he wrote vers de sociiti , 
prologues and epilogues for his theatricals and complimentary 
addresses to the local ladies who seem to have been fairty numerous. 
At the same time he says, “ I omitted no opportunities of making 
remarks on and enquiries concerning whatever was striking in the 
productions of the country or peculiar in the manners of the 
natives, but it was not till a later period that I seriously directed 
my attention to collecting materials for giving an account of the 
island ”. 

“ My official situation ”, says Marsden, " whilst it required a 
competent knowledge of the general language of communication, 
afforded me much practical acquaintance with the criminal law, 
as in all cases of a capital or serious character, the examination of 
suspect persons were taken before the Council, conjointly with the 
native chiefs, and the questions and answers which passed in the 
Malayan tongue, committed to writing in English by the secre- 
tary. It was, at the same time, by studying the written character 
and exercising myself in the perusal of epistolary correspondence, 
in the first instance, and afterwards of regular compositions (for 
the most part either religious and legal tracts or heroic romances) , 
that 1 laid the foundation of that degree of knowledge which enabled 
me after my return to England, to publish a Grammar and Dic- 
tionary of the language ”. Incidentally his “ general residence at 
the seat of government did not prevent (his) paying occasional 
visits to the out -settlements ”, and so improving by travel his 
knowledge of Sumatra. At this time he seems to have been enjoy- 
ing his service at Bencoolen and even to have thought of persuad- 
ing one of the local ladies — afterwards Mrs Patrick — to stay 
on in Bencoolen and share his fortunes instead of returning to 
England, a return to which he tells us, “ his poverty and not his 
will consented ”. He wrote odes to her from 1775 to 1777. 

Mention has been made of the “ native chiefs ” who sat with 
the Governor in Council for purposes of criminal jurisdiction and for 
whom William Marsden interpreted. In Collet’s time there seems 
to have been nothing of this ; the only local chief mentioned by him 
by name is “ Sultan Guillemot ” of Bencoolen itself, a strange bird 
that I have been unable to identify. In July, 1825, when Fort 
Marlborough was handed over to the Dutch in compliance with the 
treaty of the 17th March, 1824, the council of native chiefs or 
” pangeran council ” was constituted as follows : 

Pangeran Linggang Alam of Sungai Lamu, 

Pangeran Raja Khalifah of Sungai Hitam, 

Raja Daeng Mabilah (chief of the Bugis), 

The four “ Datos ” of Bencoolen, 

The five “ Datos ” of Tengah Padang, 

The Kapitan China and two “ lieutenants ” of the Chinese. 
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We seem to see here some sort of precursor of Sir Hugh Low’s 
Perak Council of a much later date. The favourable impression so 
created is strengthened by the local complaint that these West 
Sumatran Native Councils (owing to the influence of the local adat ) 
were not severe enough in the character of the punishments they 
inflicted. The age was one of brutal cruelty. The Dutch inflicted 
such punishments as impalement, mutilation, breaking on the 
wheel, and quartering ; while the Javanese princes pounded people 
to death in mortars, threw them to tigers to kill, or stabbed them 
with lancets poisoned with ipoh (Antians toxicaria). 

It is notorious that Lord Mintowhen passing through Malacca 
in 1811 destroyed the instruments of torture in the local prison 
and immediately after his conquest of Java issued a proclamation 
saying that ^ 

“ Neither torture nor mutilation shall make part of any 
sentence to be pronounced against criminals.” 

At Padang in West Sumatra where the common law of Minangka- 
bau was in force even the death-penalty did not enter into the list 
of permissible punishments. 

The history of Bencoolen is inglorious but it would .seem that 
(with some exceptions) brutality to the local peoples did not enter 
into the category of the complaints against it. This is confirmed 
by Marsden’s statement that “ the intercourse of Europeans with 
the inhabitants of the surrounding districts was by no means of a 
confined nature ” and by his account of the “ hospitable enter- 
tainment ” enjoyed by Europeans when travelling in the interior ; 
as also by Raffles’ accounts of his Sumatran journeys, by the report 
of the Dutch commissioners who took over the settlement in 1825, 
and by Campbell’s account of the protest of the local Chiefs against 
being handed over : 

At a meeting of chiefs held at Government House at 
which English and Dutch authorities were both present for the 
purpose of completing the transfer, the senior rajah rose 
to address the assembly and spoke to the following effect. 
‘'Against this transfei of my country 1 protest Who is 
there possessed of authority to hand me and my countrymen, 
like so many cattle, over to the Dutch or to any other 
power ? If the English are tired of us, let them go away, 
but I deny their right to hand us over to the Dutch. When 
the English first came here they asked for and got a piece 
of land to build warehouses and dwelling-houses upon. That 
piece of ground is still defined by its original stone wall and is 
all that the English have ever got from us. We were never 
conquered, and I now tell the English and Dutch gentlemen 
here assembled that, had I the power as I have the will, I 
would resist this transfer to the knife. I am however a poor 
man, have no soldiers to cope with yours and must submit. 
God’s Will be done !” 
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Early in 1776 Marsden began to think of leaving the Service, 
One of his reasons was that " the effect of a set of orders trans- 
mitted by the authorities at home threw the management of the 
Company's affairs into confusion, divided the Settlement into 
parties, and rendered the duties of the Secretary particularly 
troublesome and annoying ''. He could not see eye to eye with the 
Directors and was justified by results in that the loss on Bencoolen 
beween 1778 and 1783 was no less than £37,589. He was barely 
23 years of age and financially not in a position to retire. The 
usual plan, he tells us, was “ to remain in the Company's service 
until the annual savings from the emoluments of office should 
accumulate to what is termed a fortune, i.e . to such a sum as, 
when invested in English securities, would permit the owner to 
enjoy the conveniences of life without further exertion on his part ". 
He had, however, a small nest-egg with which he hoped to buy 
himself some post in the Home Civil Service. He had also 
“ heard and read much of the meetings, in London, of scientific 
and learned persons, of the attention paid to travellers who visited 
distant countries and communicated their observations, and especi- 
ally of the enthusiastic spirit of curiosity excited, not in England 
only but throughout Europe, by the publication of the " Endea- 
vour’s'' voyage to the islands of the Pacific Ocean and round the 
world, compiled chiefly from the journals of Mr. Banks and J)r. 
Solander, the former of whom was soon elevated to the President's 
chair of the Royal Society. The contemplation of these circum- 
stances raised in my breast a longing desire to be allowed the 
opportunity of associating with such men and to become a partici- 
pator in their liberal pursuits To make this possible without 
undue financial difficulties he wrote to Mr. Anthony Chamier, 
Under-Secretary of State at the War Office, with a view " to the 
purchase of a situation under Government " from which he might 
expect in time to derive " a handsome annual return ". Mr. 
Chamier’s reply reached Bencoolen after Marsden had left the 
place. It is interesting. 

“ I have never known money procure any advantage to 
any individual when given in a private or clandestine way. 
Commissions in the Army are publicly sold. Some places 
in the law are also publicly sold But I know of no means 
by which money can be secretly given to procure employ- 
ments that are supposed to be gratuitously disposed of. 
This was many years ago the practice .... I will boldly 
affirm to you that if the most intimate friend I had in the 
world would put three thousand guineas into my hand to 
dispose of them to his advantage in procuring employment, 

I should not be able to devise a means of being useful to 
him ". 

Marsden arrived in London, he tells us, “ a young man of five 
and twenty, totally unknown to the world, without patronage, 
nterest or even acquaintance He did not find that his former 
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profession helped him in any way ; one jocose acquaintance asked 
him how many nabobs he had been instrumental in putting to 
death. His interest in research, however, made him many friends. 
Among them he mentions Sir Joseph Banks, P.R.S., Dr. Solander, 
Sir William Herscliel, l)r. Maskclyne and others whom he had long 
looked forward to meeting. He discussed Sumatran botany (of 
which he had brought home examples) and had the satisfaction, 
thirty years later, of having the broad-leaved indigo named 
Marsdenia after him. Honours soon came . In 1783 he was 
elected an F.R.S. at tjie early age of 28 ; in 1784 a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta ; in 1 785 he was elected ail F.S A. and an 
original member of the Royal Irish Academy ; in 1786 he was made 
an honorary D.C.L. of Oxford. At later dates he was destined for 
more academic distinctions; he was a founder and original member 
of both the Royal Asiatic Society and Royal Geographical Society; 
in 1813 his friend Raffles made him an honorary member of the 
Batavian Society ; in 1823 he became an associate of the Societe 
Asiatique of Paris; in 1824 he joined in the foundation of the 
Athenaeum Club and in 1827 of the Raleigh Club. He was happy 
too in his literary work. He published the first edition of his 
“ History of Sumatra ” in April, 1783, and the second in March 
1784, having also the satisfaction of seeing a German translation 
of his work appear at Leipzig in 1785 and a French translation in 
1783. A fourth English edition was printed in 18J1. In that 
year also he published his Malay- English dictionary, and though he 
found its circulation somewhat disappointing owing to the British 
cession of Java to the Dutch he had the moral satisfaction of seeing 
his work taken up by the Government of Netherlands India which 
had it translated into French and also into Dutch by Mr. Flout, 
son of the Dutch Colonial Minister. Marsden’s dictionary was the 
only Malay-English dictionary in regular use in Malaya up to the 
end of the Nineteenth Century, but the local governments had not 
troubled even to reprint it for the use of their officers. 


Although William Marsden had been doomed to disappoint- 
ment in his hope of obtaining by purchase a post in the Home 
Civil Service he was fated to realize his ambition in a more legiti- 
mate way. In 1782 he was offered and refused a good post as 
Secretary, to an Admiral on the active list. In this refusal he was 
fortunate, for the flagship in which he was to have served went 
down with all hands. In 1795 he was induced to accept (after 
one refusal) the important post of Second Secretary to the Navy, 
at a salary raised afterwards to £1,500 a year in time of peace and 
£2,000 a year in time of war. It now became his duty to take a 
leading part in equipping British fleets for service in the Napoleo- 
nic wars and so to contribute materially to the successes that they 
gained. Among these he was destined to reckon such historic 
events as Duncan’s victory at Camperdown and Nelson’s at the 
Nile. In 1803 on the transfer of Sir Evan Nepean to the Irish 
Office with the honour of a baronetcy, Marsden was appointed 
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First Secretary to the Navy (the position once held by Pepys) 
at a salary of £4,000 a year. His heart was really in his literary 
pursuits but he could not help being thrilled by the importance of 
his duties, culminating as they did in the great victory of Trafal- 
gar. It fell to Marsden to have to announce this victory along 
with the sad news of Nelson’s herpic death. At this date, for 
the only time in his life, Marsden desired to figure in the honours 
list as Sir William Marsden, Baronet of Trafalgar, — not for the 
sake of the title but for its connection with the victory. In this 
he was disappointed. In 1807 he retired from the Service, being 
granted a pension of £1,500 a year. In 1831 when the finances of 
the country had become somewhat strained Marsden decided that 
he could no longer “trespass on the national liberality”, and as he 
had enough to live on he wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
resigning the whole of his pension as a sacrifice to the wants of the 
State. His letter announcing this “act of splendid liberality” 
was read to the House of Commons as a testimony to Marsden's 
high sense of honour. 

Although Marsden’s service at the Admiralty and his literary 
work on Malay subjects represent a very full life they do not 
cover by any means all that he did. He had a profound curiosity 
and was interested in all forms of research. Even in 1781 he was 
reading papers on Sumatran dialects and Sumatran fish besides 
discussing astronomical and botanical problems. In 1785 he read a 
paper on the language of the Gypsies ; in February, 1786, he was 
collecting vocabularies of Corsican, Sardinian, Genoese and 
Piedmontese, in 1788 he was studying French; in 1789 he began a 
catalogue of grammars and dictionaries of all non-European 
modern languages, on which Sir George Staunton wrote, “ The 
languages spoken at Babel will be nothing to your collection ”. 
In 1796 he wrote a paper “ on the traces of the Hindu language 
and literature among the Malays ” ; in 1805 he began a collection 
of Oriental coins of which he afterwards published a catalogue. 
“ Numismata Orientalia Illustrata ; from 1814 to 1817 he was 
translating Marco Polo ; later in life he interested himself in the 
translation of Oriental alphabets into the Roman character and in 
the bestowal of his collections of books, coins and MSS. His 
coins are now the Marsdenian Collection at the British Museum 
and his books and MSS. (catalogued in 1827) formed part of the 
library of King’s College, London. 

After his retirement from the Admiralty in 1807 Marsden 
married Elizabeth, daughter of his great friend, the Oriental scholar 
Sir Charles Wilkins. She was a good deal younger than her husband 
but proved a devoted wife and contributed materially to his 
happiness. In 1836 Marsden died quietly in his sleep at the age of 
81. He had just out-lived his father-in-law and friend, Sir Charles 
Wilkins, and two of his brothers, Frederick and Alexander Marsden. 
Frederick, a lieut-colonel in the H.E.I.C.S. died in Ireland at the 
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age of 77 while Alexander had been Under- Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland till 1806 and afterwards Chairman of the 
Board of Excise and Taxes till IBM. His father, John Marsden, 
had died in 1801 at the age of 87. After Willliam Marsden's 
death the Duke of Sussex, as President of the Royal Society, pro- 
nounced on him the following eulogy. 

“ He enjoyed to a very advanced age extraordinary 
vigour of mind and body, equally respected and beloved for 
his learning and very varied acquirements, for his independent 
and disinterested character and for his many social and do- 
mestic virtues ". 

Although good luck seems to have followed Marsden through- 
out his long life it had had very little to say to his old home at 
Bencoolen. As we have seen, Marsden himself was not pleased 
with the Directors' policy ; he seems to have scented trouble, and 
trouble came. It came in the form of war, first between England 
and France and then between England and Holland. The 
Indiaman on which Marsden sailed was detained for 32 days at 
St. Helena there to make part of a fleet of eight similar ships that 
were to go home under the protection of H.M.S. “ Warwick ", a 
fifty-gun man-of-war. The Indiamen from India proper were 
carrying* French prisoners from the garrisons of Pondicherry and 
Mahe. Marsden tells us also that the rupture with the Dutch 
exposed the C ompany's Sumatran settlements in more than a 
common degree to the chances of war Actually the Dutch were 
fated to suffer more than the English All their West Sumatran 
settlements fell for a time at least into British hands, while the 
Dutch East India Company itself was so stricken in its finances 
that it never recovered. War is not a profitable business for any- 
body. The loss on Bencoolen between 1 778 and 1783 was £37,589. 
It may be that this loss contributed to the British Company's 
willingness to try an alternative settlement at Penang ; on April, 
18th, 1805, the Directors expressed the opinion that Bencoolen 
was of no importance whatever from a political and commercial 
point of view, while its only export, pepper, was an unpiotitable 
business. In 1801 West Sumatra had been reduced to a mere resi- 
dency with a staff of one resident, four assistants and four writers, 
all the sub-resideheies being abolished. In 1 805 Penang was made a 
presidency with a large and expensive civil service. In 1807 the 
Bencoolen Resident, Mr. Thomas Parr, was murdered, along with 
one of his writers, Mr. Charles Murray, by " a band of Malay assas- 
sins The reasons seem to have been political and may have been 
due to an attempt to make the settlement pay its way better, 
either by a poll-tax or otherwise, Mr. Murray seems to have been 
killed while defending Mrs. Parr. So much at least , we learn from 
the tombstones at Fort Marlborough. 

Incidentally Marsden's account of his experiences on his 
journey home gives us a picture of the difference between civilised 
warfare then and now, a difference that it is rather painful to 
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record. Men were more chivalrous then. He says this of the 
prisoners whom he met at St. Helena on his way : 

“ many of them were men of rank and fashion, all were 
gentlemanlike in their manners and their ladies were generally 
pleasing and accomplished. The daughter of a M. Duplessis, 
Mademoiselle Louison, was particularly admired. The 
Comte Ducaire, Chief Engineer, was remarkable for the ele- 
gance of his manners. Their characteristic gaiety did not 
appear to be affected by their misfortunes ; they were, on 
the contrary, the liveliest inhabitants of the place, and 
being musical performers as well as good dancers, their 
company was acceptable at all parties. They had been readily 
indulged with leave to come ashore, on the excus^e of their 
suffering from ill-health ; but in this plea, the old colonel 
of the Pondicherry regiment (and Brigadier-General) refused to 
join, as partaking of an untruth, and did not land until 
he received a special invitation from Governor Skottowe. 
In consequence of these accessions the neat little town was 
extremely full of company and the scene of much social 
amusement, which caused my detention in the island (of 
nearly five weeks) to appear the reverse of tedious ", 

So also at a later date (1797) when Marsden as Asst. Secretary 
to the Admiralty was present at a dinner given by Lord Spencer 
to “ the hero of Camperdown and his distinguished prisoners " 
lie says that Admiral de Winter conducted himself, under delicate 
circumstances, with much politeness and good humour, and that 
in " the conversation, in which Lady Spencer took an active share, 
the bravery of the vanquished was the prevailing theme of 
applause." 

As a result of this chivalry the close of a war left little ill- 
feeling behind it. When William's eldest brother, John Marsden, 
came home from Bcncoolen in 1783 he had to be left behind for 
ill-health at St. Helena — luckily for himself as his Indiaman, the 
“ Nancy ", was lost with all hands off the Scilly Islands. In 1784 
he was given a passage to Rochefort in the French warship, Le 
Flamand, 54 guns, as the personal guest of her commander, the 
Marquis de St. Felix, the Marquise being also on board. Even 
during the war William Marsden had been allowed as a non-com- 
batant to travel freely in France and to find that the French 
people were deploring the tragedy of the accidental loss of the 
" Royal George ", though that loss was to their advantage. 
When Raffles was going home from Java he also called at St. 
Helena and made a point of calling on Napoleon. Being instructed 
by Governor Sir Hudson Lowe to insist on being covered in the 
ex-Emperor's presence he entered hatless, then bowed deeply and 
putting his hat on said “ Only by order, Sire." This incident 
recalls Byron's lines 

“ Sir Hudson Lowe, Sir Hudson low , 

By name and eke by nature so." 
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At the close of the Eighteenth Century the Dutch settlements 
in West Sumatra came again into British possession but until 1810 
British shipping from West Sumatra suffered terribly from the 
depredations of French vfarihips and privateers based on Mauritius 
and Reunion. Reunion was captured on the 8th July, 1810, and 
Mauritius on the 3rd December of the same year. The Moluccas 
had been conquered a little earlier and Java was subdued in 1811. 
These conquests should have made Bencoolen more prosperous ; 
actually they brought about only one material change. From 
1621 up to 1800 spice-growing had been a monopoly — rigidly 
guarded — of Banda and Amboyna. The great John Peterson 
Coen in 1621 had destroyed all spice-plantations other than those 
in Banda and Amboyna and had prohibited their being replanted. 
At Banda he had massacred the bulk of the population of 15000, 
reduced the thousand survivors to slavery and then divided up the 
clove-plantations and the slaves among old servants of the Com- 
pany. To these estate-proprietors, or “ parkeniers ” as they 
were called, he promised a safe market for their produce on con- 
dition that they sold it all to the Company at the Company's 
own price. To make Banda a genuine Dutch colony he offered a 
free passage and monetary help to any Dutch girl who would 
emigrate to Netherlands India in search of a husband. He did 
this, of course, through the seventeen Directors who chose the 
young ladies in Holland and sent them out with the title 
“ Daughters of the Company ". Unfortunately the “ daughters ", 
chosen did no credit to their parentage and scandalized by their 
behaviour the puritan John Peterson Coen. Some found husbands ; 
one, at least, married a Banda parkenier ; but many were sent 
back in disgrace. The parkeniers themselves underwent many 
vicissitudes of fortune but had become (in 1796) a flourishing, if 
somewhat mixed, community of 119 Europeans, 624 Eurasians 
and 5020 Bandanese serfs. Amboyna and its nutmegs had been 
treated in much the same way. The Company itself did very well 
out of the monopoly. Cloves, for instance, were paid for (partly 
in cash and partly in over-priced goods) at 15 to 17 guilder-cents a 
pound and sold in Europe at from 20 to 40 times the purchase 
price. The breaking of this monopoly promised great prosperity 
to such British possessions as could grow spices. A friend of 
William Marsden, Mr. Broff, introduced this form of cultivation 
into Bencoolen, and Raffles encouraged it afterwards in every way. 
The cession of Bencoolen to the Dutch in 1 824 ruined the owners 
of these plantations owing to Dutch discouragement. But in 
1800 and 1801 spice-cuttings (24,820 nutmegs and 15,958 cloves) 
had been taken for planting from the Moluccas to Penang and at a 
much later date were taken to Singapore from Bencoolen by 
members of the Leicester family. The industry flourished at 
Penang for some considerable time. 

By the convention concluded between Great Britain and 
Holland on the 13th August, 1814, it was mutually agreed that 
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Java and the other Dutch dependencies in Malaysia should be 
returned to Holland. Java was handed over formally on the 
18th August, 1816 ; Raffles himself had sailed for England on the 
26th March of that year, a disappointed man, somewhat discredited 
owing to the charges brought against him by Major-General Sir 
Robert Gillespie, the commander of the British forces in Java. 
The actual handing-over of Java was carried out by another 
Lieut. -Governor, Mr. John Fendall, and by Gen. Sir Miles Nightin- 
gale, Commanding the Troops. Before leaving, Raffles had used 
the following prophetic words. 

“ If I were to believe' that the Javanese were again to be 
ruled on the former principles of government I should 
indeed quit Java with a heavy heart ; but a brighter pros- 
pect is, I hope, before them. The people of Java will be 
happy, if not happier, under the Dutch than under the 
English. I say happier, because Java will in importance be 
more to Holland than she could ever be to England, and the 
attention bestowed by the one country must naturally be 
greater than that likely to be afforded by the other.” 

Raffles was, as he said, " without family pretensions, fortune 
or powerful friends.” By many in England he was well received, 
but not by the East India directors who pronounced his sale of 
Java lands a “ questionable proceeding.” He was given a 
knighthood but that honour had long previously been conferred 
on Sir Thomas Sevestre, only his body-physician. He returned to 
the East with the rank of Lieut. -Governor, certainly, but only in 
charge of the unimportant Bencoolen residency. On the 22nd 
March, 1818, Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles landed at “ Fort 
Marlborough”. She can hardly have been pleased. Govern- 
ment House had been made uninhabitable temporarily by an 
earthquake and was overrun by polecats, w T hile the streets were 
overgrown with weeds and infested by pariah-dogs. We learn 
also from Raffles himself that “ the state of society, even among 
the Europeans, was very bad ” and that he expected the higher 
authorities to “ attend more closely to the religious and moral 
character of their establishment ”. In May he set out with Lady 
Raffles, Dr. Arnold (the botanist) and Mr. Presgrave (then Resi- 
dent at Manna) on a visit to the Sumatran hinterland behind 
Bencoolen. He was received everywhere with friendliness and 
was impressed by the richness of the vegetation and the enormous 
size of the trees. On this journey with Dr. Arnold the two dis- 
covered the flower now known as Rafflesia Arnoldi, a flower a 
yard wide and so the largest in the world. But Raffles did not 
limit his interest to science. On the 23rd May he made a treaty 
with the Chief of Pasumah Ulu Manna bringing that hill-district 
under British protection. On the 18th June he made an agree- 
ment with the heads of the Laye district freeing pepper-cultivation 
from all Government control and guaranteeing a price of from 3 to 
6 dollars per cwt. for pepper, according to its quality, if delivered 
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at the Bencoolen store-houses ; delivered op the spot to the local 
chiefs it was to be paid for at the rate of $15 per bahara of five- 
cwt., but the Chiefs were to be paid salaries, and a hut-tax of $3 a 
family was to be levied. Two agreements were made also on the 
4th July with Pangeran Linggang Alam of Sungai Lamu and 
Pangeran Raja Khalifah of Sungai Hit am. These agreements 
were more complex. They called for a hut-tax (hasil kelamin ), 
brought all lands under government-ownership, gave the Chiefs 
monthly salaries, and put the price of pepper at $30 a bahara 
subject to an export-duty of $3 a bahara. These agreements were 
never brought properly into force, and it is hardly likely that 
direct taxation can have been popular. It is even suggested that 
Raffles feared the fate of Parr if he pressed matters too far. 

Later in July Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles went to 
Padang, long the Dutch headquarters in West Sumatra and still 
unreturned to them. His account suggests that he wanted to 
visit the historic Minangkabau, the most distinctive of all Malay 
States. On the 16th July he left Padang for the interior with 4 
European officials, fifty sepoys and about a hundred carriers. 
On the 1 9th he reached the village of Solok where a large concourse 
of Minangkabau Malays met him and asked him if the Dutch were 
likely to return. On his reassuring them they proceeded to pre- 
pare a petition to the King of England asking H.M. to extend to 
them his gracious favour and protection. This document Raffles 
described as one of the highest national importance in view of 
the fact that Minangkabau once exercised a sort of suzerainty over 
all Sumatra. Actually the Solok villagers had as much right to 
speak for the old Minangkabau world as the three tailors of 
Tooley Street had to begin their petition, “ We the people of 
England." From Solok Raffles went on the 21st to Saningbakar 
and crossed the Singkarak lake on the following day, so reaching 
Semawang at the point where the Ombilien river flows out of the 
lake. From Semawang he made an excursion to Suruasa and thence 
to Pagar-ruyong, the former capital, where he was delighted to 
fin d a number of inscriptions in the ancient Kawi character of 
Java. From Pagar-ruyong he made his way back to Semawang 
where he got into touch with the so-called " Padris ", a com- 
munity of religious fanatics, Wahabite puritans, who had been 
converted while on the pilgrimage to Mecca and then returned to 
Pedir in Sumatra (whence the name Pcdiri corrupted to Padri). 
These men assured Raffles that they wished only to live in peace 
and hoped that he would help them to convert all the world to 
their own view of what was the true religion. He hoisted the 
British flag at Semawang and left there a small outpost of six 
Sepoys, increasing it later to 2 officers and 100 men with a British 
Resident, Mr. Salmon (or Salmond ?), who had acted as Resident 
of Padang and is perhaps to be identified with the Francis Sal- 
mond who was a magistrate at Singapore in 1823. Raffles was 
delighted with Minangkabau for, apart from its scientific and 
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antiquarian interest it was high— over 3000 feet above the. sea—* j 
with lovely scenery, a delightful climate and a population of 
skilful and industrious agricultural workers who shook his belief 
that the Javanese were far in advance of the Malays. He was 
even delighted with the local water-buffaloes whom he described as 
“ being without exception the most beautiful little animals I 
ever beheld." In the Peninsula not even the most daring writer of 
quatrains (pantun) has ever ventured to liken his best-beloved to 
a water-buffalo but the Minangkabau KUrbau is not the Peninsular 
kerbau benuang but a local midget, the kirbau btras, k. melukut 
of less objectionable appearance though it seems to belie the old 
legend that these highlands got the name of Minang-kerbau from 
the warlike prowess of their buffaloes. 

From Samawang Raffles returned to Padang and from Padang 
to Bencoolen where on the 21st Sept, he made a treaty with the 
ruling Chiefs of Lintang (Pasumah Lebar) on the Barisan range 
separating the Palembang and Jambi watershed from the rivers 
flowing to the West Coast. This treaty brought under British 
protection tracts of country that had always been in political 
and economic touch with the Dutch Government and the Sultan of 
Palembang, the latter connection has now been traced to 29 B.C. and 
earlier. To Bencoolen they meant nothing commercially so that 
the treaty bears out (what Raffles* journey to Minangkabau also 
suggests) that he had in view the formation of a British 
empire in Sumatra to make good the loss of Java. Probably 
this was so, though the idea came to nothing in the end. Raffles 
had another plan as well. In a letter to William Marsden (dated 
7th April, 1 818) he spoke of “ setting up our shop next the Dutch." 
He wanted to destroy Dutch monopoly by competition. He had 
made Bencoolen a free port, abolishing the customs revenue 
altogether ; and now he opened another free port at Samangka 
Bay in the Straits of Sunda. Bencoolen was badly situated for a 
trade-centre and Samangka Bay did not attract as much shipping 
as he had expected. This was perhaps fortunate, a$ the imagina- 
tion boggles at the thought of what might have happened in 
1883 to a Singapore situated within easy reach of the Krakatoa 
volcano. In the autumn of 1818 Raffles set out for Bengal in the 
hope of interesting the Governor-General, the Marquess of Has- 
tings, in his plans for a British Sumatra and for a free port in the 
Eastern seas. For the first plan he could get no help whatever — 
Hastings had promised to cede even Padang to Baron van der 
Capellen ; but Hastings was ready to consent to the opening of a 
free port provided it was arranged so as not to bring England into 
war with the Dutch. On the strength of this promise Raffles 
wrote to Marsden from his Indiaman on the 12th Dec. 1818, pre- 
dicting that this next letter would be from the ancient Malay city 
of Singapore. It was. Raffles founded Singapore on the 29th 
Jan. 1819 in a manner that did not commend itself either to Lord 
Hastings, to the Dutch, to the Directors of the East India Com- 
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pany or to the British Ministry under Lord Bathurst who des- 
cribed it later as an unauthorised act by one whose proper business 
was that of “ a pepper-buying agent " of a trading company. 
Meanwhile Raffles had stayed on in Singapore till nearly the end 
of the year, organizing the new settlement so as to ensure its com- 
mercial success. Commercially it was an extraordinary success 
and rose almost at once from a population of one or two hundred 
fishermen to one of 2000 people ; and from no trade at all to one 
valued at £2,000,000. On the 17th March, 1824, Great Britain 
and Holland signed a convention which recognized the British 
ownership of Singapore but ceded Bencoolen to the Dutch in 
exchange for Malacca. 

In the autumn of 1819 Raffles had left Singapore to resume his 
duties at Bencoolen. On his arrival he found that Padang and 
some of its dependencies had been returned to the Dutch on the 
22nd. May. The actual surrender was made by the Acting 
British Resident, Mr. Digby Delamotte, to the Dutch Commissio- 
ners, Mr. James Dupuy, Resident-elect, and Col. Maurice Dibbetz, 
commanding H.N.M.S. Wilhelmina. It would seem however 
that the small British force of two officers and 100 men was not 
recalled from Minangkabau and that objection was taken to the 
return of Ayer Bangis, the claim being put forward that it was a 
dependency of Natal and not of Padang. Not till 1825 was the 
whole of the West Coast of Sumatra restored to the Dutch. Raffles 
however could profit little by the difficulties that he made for his 
rivals. The annual cost of Bencoolen and its many dependencies 
was very great ; Campbell outs it at £100,000. The total export of 
pepper was found by the Dutch in 1825 to be 2539 cwt. or 2131 
pikuls. This figure includes the out-stations at Salumah, Manna, 
Ngollam, Moko-Moko, Croee and Laye. At an export-duty of 
$3 a bahara of 5 cwt. this represented only $1500 a year. Import 
duties had previously been levied on many articles but they 
had been cancelled to allow of free trade, while the gambling- 
farm, the opium farm, the poll-tax on slaves and even the use of 
slave-labour were all against the principles held by Sir Stamford 
Raffles. He may have taken the “ longer view ” in such matters 
but it was not one that could have appealed greatly to the 
Directors of the East India Company. In the meantime he did his 
best to stimulate trade and the planting of spices but it was 
unlikely that the Dutch, if Bencoolen were to be surrendered to 
them, would encourage competition with their Spice Islands. 
Bencoolen had indeed fallen on evil days. 

On his next visit to Singapore Raffles found it necessary to 
suspend the Resident, Col. Farquhar, and to appoint Dr. John 
Crawfurd of the Bengal Medical Service in his place. Crawfurd had 
served under Raffles in Java, was on his return from a mission to 
Siam and was an Oriental scholar of great distinction. On the 
6th June, 1823, Raffles left Singapore for Bencoolen, touching at 
Batavia where the Governor-General Baron van der Capellen 
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refused him permission to land and treated him with great, dis- 
courtesy. At Bencoolen he did not linger long. On the 2nd Feb. 
he sailed for England on the Indiaman, Fame, with an immense 
collection of books, MSS., drawings, maps and botanical and 
natural history specimens. On the following day the “ Fame ” 
was destroyed by fire, along with all his collections, but fortunately 
with no loss of life. On the 8th April he sailed from Bencoolen 
once more and reached England on the 22nd August, broken in 
health and bitterly disappointed. His literary and scientific 
tastes cheered him for a time in London and he founded the Zoolo- 
gical Society, but, unlike his friend Marsden, he did not find 
hobbies enough for happiness. * Within two years he was dead. 
On the 17th March, 1824, Britain and Holland had signed a 
convention that he must have regarded with mixed feelings. It 
recognized British authority over Singapore but ceded Bencoolen 
to the Dutch in exchange for Malacca. Fort Marlborough, with 
its dependencies, was handed over to the Dutch while Raffles was 
still alive. The long story of the British connection with West 
Sumatra now comes to an end. ~ On the 6th April, 1825, Bencoolen 
was surrendered formally by the British Resident, Mr. J. Prince, 
to Col. de Stuers and Mr. B. C. Verplocgh, the Commissioners 
representing the Dutch Government. 

Why was the long British connection with Sumatra so unpro- 
fitable and inglorious ? It is easy to be wise after an event and to 
point out what might have been done ; but in this case it is plain 
from Marsden’s reasons for resigning his post in the Bencoolen 
Service that even in his time there was local dissatisfaction with 
the way things were being managed by the Directors of the East 
India Company. So it may be of some interest to look into the 
matter and enquire how Bencoolen was governed or misgoverned 
at that time. Was it indeed being governed at all ? We have 
seen that after the founding of Singapore the Lieut. -Governor of 
Bencoolen (Raffles) was described officially by Lord Bathurst as a 
“ pepper-buying agent of the East India Company ” and no more. 
Was that all he was ? So also Deputy-Governor Collet of Ben- 
coolen said early in the eighteenth Century that after the war 
“ giving dollars for your pepper will be all the business I shall have 
to do This was so, but the same Deputy-Governor tells us that he 
claimed authority over “ one emperor ” and “ several kings ” 
(not to mention " Sultans, pangrans, rajahs and dattas ”) whom 
he treated with “ the forms and air of a superior ”. We know also 
that the British authorities on the West Coast of Sumatra levied 
taxation on the local inhabitants : import and export duties, 
gambling-farms, etc. Should the head of the Bencoolen settle- 
ment be styled a real administrator or was he only “ a pepper- 
buying agent of the East India Company ” ? And in any case 
why should the government pretend that he was a “ pepper- 
buyer ” and no more. The answer to these questions will explain 
the whole situation. 
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The agents of the East India Companies came out to Indonesia 
in the first instance as pepper-buyers and no more ; and their 
employers, the Directors in Europe, were interested throughout 
in the purchase of pepper and in little else. As late as 1 740 pepper 
represented one third of the entire business of the Dutch East 
India Company. But it never seems to have occurred to any one 
that the best way to encourage pepper-growing was to make it 
profitable to the growers. The policy pursued was that of paying 
very low prices so as to secure a larger margin of profit for the 
buyers and as a result less and less pepper was grown. Compul- 
sion was then used until at last (in 1796) the Sultan of Bantam 
burnt down all his pepper-plantations to escape the intolerable 
burden that they had become to his people. The Dutch East 
India Company went bankrupt in 1798 as a result of its grasping 
and short-sighted policy, but its methods lived on. The British 
authorities at Bencoolen were also in the habit of bringing pressure to 
bear on the “ sultans, pangrans, rajahs and dattas ” to get them 
to grow more pepper. Marsden tells us that the local officials were 
sent on patrol at certain seasons to see that the pepper-gardens 
were not being neglected and that they found this rather a pleasant 
duty. When John Marsden was sent on one of these patrols his 
poetic brother, the lexicographer, addressed him as follows : 

Through what rude deserts have you been, 

Thick woods and torrents too, I ween, 

How many monsters have you seen, 

So frightful ? 

And then, how strange, at night opprest 
By toil, with songs you’re lulled to rest, 

Of rural goddesses the guest. 

Delightful ! 

For “ goddess ” we have to read gadis , the Sumatran word for anak 
dura (maiden). The village girls (so Marsden tells us) used “ to 
soothe or disturb the rest of the wearied stranger with unceasing 
melodies till daybreak ”. 

WJien the pepper-buying first began it was done by fleets of 
ships ; but as’ the arrival of a fleet of pepper-buyers was apt to 
put up the price of pepper, “ factories ” were placed at ports to buy 
and store spices until the ships should arrive. In 1613, for instance, 
we are told that the sudden coming of Capt. Saris’ British fleet to 
Bantam caused the local Chinese middlemen to put up prices by 
ten dollars-cent a sack. Had the captain bought up the entire 
Bantam crop for the year this ten cents would have represented a 
loss of only $3000 in all. Such a loss was less than the cost of a 
factory but the factory was the surer way of doing business. The 
factors in their turn grumbled at the thefts from their stores and 
at the local taxes and presents expected by the native princes. The 
factory was replaced by a fort with a garrison — a still more 
expensive way of doing business. The Companies, whether 
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English or Dutch, thought that the heavy cost of a fort would be 
offset by their escape from exactions and by the influence they 
could exert on the local people to sell spices at still lower rates. 
They failed to reckon with human nature. In 1673 the great 
Dutch fortress at Batavia brought in a revenue of 44,000 guilders 
as against an expenditure of 1,000,000 guilders. The effect of 
this loss was to drive the Dutch to greater exactions and inci- 
dentally to their forcing the Sultan of Bantam to close the British 
factory at Bantam ; and so out of this closing catne the British 
fort at Bencoolen run on much the same vicious lines. Pepper- 
buying and government are distinct arts and the old Companies 
shone in neither. 

The East India Companies, whether Dutch or English, were 
essentially trading bodies in Indonesia and used government only 
as an aid to business. Usually they went in for what is now known 
as " indirect rule ”. In most cases they asked a local ruler for a 
monopoly of certain produce at a fixed price and gave him some- 
times a percentage or interest in the business done. We have seen 
that in 1818 Raffles himself made agreements of this type with the 
Malay Chiefs ruling the hinterland of Bencoolen. Indirect rule 
of this sort lent itself to two different kinds of abuses. Under the 
first the low prices paid by the Company and the " pickings ” 
levied by local officials and Indonesian Chiefs left the cultivator 
with insufficient money to live upon. So disgraceful were these 
conditions that the Dutch Government had to intervene and press 
for the reforms proposed by Dirk van Hogendorp, namely a reason- 
able land rent for the cultivators and fixed salaries for the officials, 
instead of giving them “ pickings " from what they collected. The 
second kind of abuse to which indirect rule lent itself was tyranny 
by Indonesian autocrats. Sir George Staunton who visited 
Batavia in 1793 with Lord Macartney's embassy to China reported 
that “ the Mahometan princes in Java are all despots and do not 
rule in the hearts of their subjects ”. Their tyranny was almost 
unbelievable ; and as these princes were feudatories of the Dutch 
government that government was discredited greatly by what it 
left unpunished. For this reason Daendels and Raffles were both 
anxious to tighten their authority over the Javan Sultanates. 
Reforms were introduced also by Lord Minto who abolished 
torture and made justice humaner, whether in native or in Euro- 
pean Courts. By the beginning of the Nineteenth Century the 
evils of Company rule were beginning to be done away with, but 
it was left to the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries to seek to 
make government do actual good and not to content itself with 
eschewing- evil. These efforts to secure good government are of 
extraordinary interest. 

The first reformers aimed only at removing abuses. Dirk van 
Hogendorf and Raffles both sought to obtain for the cultivator a 
fair return for his labour and not a mere pittance that was often 
insufficient to save him from starvation. Both Daendels and 
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Raffles sought to stop misgovernment by native princes ; on one 
occasion indeed a Susuhtman had thrown a hundred women 
naked to be torn to pieces by his tigers while he sat gloating over 
their sufferings. Lord Minto had humanized the brutal criminal 
law. But it was left for their successors to apply consciously to 
Indonesia Burke's saying on Fox's East India Bill that " all 
political power which is set over men ought to be in some way or 
other exercised for their benefit." Barely had the British left 
Java when Baron van der Capellen took up very seriously the 
question of the selection and training of officials for the local Civil 
Service. On the 14th July, 18J7, Muntinghe, who had been one 
of Raffles' trusted advisers, wrote to his Commissioners as follows : 
" Knowledge of Indonesian languages, of Indonesian customs and 
institutions, and appreciation of the character and the useful 
qualities of the population are, we consider we may suggest to 
Your Excellencies, indispensable requisites in all officials who will 
in future be entrusted with the collection of rural revenues ". 
Today a selected candidate for the Civil Service of Netherlands 
India is expected either to obtain a Doctorate in Law and Adminis- 
tration besides passing a severe examination in an Indonesian 
language or alternatively to obtain a Doctorate in Oriental 
languages and to pass a severe examination in law and adminis- 
tration. 


So also in 1820 the Javanese " regents " were ordered " to 
look after agriculture, cattle-raising, security, public health, irri- 
gation, roads, education, a fair division of rates and taxes, regis- 
tration and the execution of laws ", while the Residents attended to 
the judicature and the police. Today, of course, the regents are 
highly educated men with special training in their duties. All this 
we can learn from Dr. Angelino's valuable work on " Colonial 
Policy This is not to depreciate the work of Englishmen. 
Very shortly after the injunction was issued Raffles at Singapore 
founded the " Singapore Institution " to train British Civil Ser- 
vants in local languages and native princes in English and in science, 
while he organized local research by the creation of a museum for 
that purpose. But the seed he sowed fell on stony places. The 
training of British Civil Servants in Malay was only introduced 
about fifty years later. The teaching of English and science to 
Malay princes took even longer to mature, though the one Malay 
prince to study English (Sultan Abubakar of Johore) had justified 
his education. The Museum — the present-day Raffles Museum — 
was only built in the eighties. The Singapore Institution itself 
became a useful school for training clerks in mercantile offices. 
Even so, — in course of time and largely by the aid of the Queen's 
Scholarships, — it was destined to produce distinguished men who 
brought about great changes for the better in Singapore. We are 
left to wonder what would have happened had the Nineteenth 
Century Malay Sultans been given the education that Raffles 
sought to give them, and had the earlier Straits Civil Servants 
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been trained to take an intelligent and sympathetic interest in 
the Asiatic peoples around them. But, as the Malay proverb 
tells us: “repentance in time is gain, repentance too ldte is 
vain.” 

In a modest way both the Dutch and English Companies had 
done something to develop the resources of the rich regions 
committed to their care. The Dutch authorities, for instance, 
introduced the cultivation of coffee into Java about the year 1700 
A.D. The first plants had arrived in 1 696. Sugar-cane had always 
been grown but the Company organized and extended its cultiva- 
tion by building and controlling mills. It was the Dutch Govern- 
ment also that introduced the cultivation of tea into Java in 1825 
and of cinchona in 1854. It is true that like pepper, coffee and 
sugar, tea and cinchona were Dutch government-monopolies at 
first, but none the less their introduction added materially to the 
wealth and ultimately to the prosperity of Java. Of late years 
rubber has been grown and more has been left to private enterprise, 
but the intermediate “ Government ” stage has resulted in the 
Java peasant having a greater hold on the profits of agriculture 
and on the tenure of land than he would have had if everything 
has been left to large estates and to foreign capital. In this res- 
pect it is perhaps unfortunate that the Straits Settlements, — not- 
ably Singapore, Penang and Province Wellesley, — were virtually 
unpopulated areas when first occupied by the British Company. 
This fact made their prosperity dependent largely upon coolie 
labour from outside and so led to a system of development that 
was copied in the Malay States where conditions were very 
different and resembled more closely those in Java. In the 
matter of Indonesian studies both Companies were officially inac- 
tive, but individual officers like Marsden, Raffles, Crawfurd, 
Arnold and Horsfield, did good work and two important Societies 
were founded, the Batavian Society by the Dutch and the Calcutta 
Asiatic Society by the British. Raffles was the first to see the 
connection of scientific studies with enlightened Government. He 
revived the Batavian Society and decreed the Singapore Museum. 

Within easy reach of Bencoolen is the rich gold-mine of 
Rejang Lebong on which the dividend in 1908 was 100 p.c., while 
in 1911 the output of gold from this one mine represented £353,750. 
There was no secret about the existence of such mines. The old 
workings were there for all to see; Sumatra was notoriously Suvarna- 
dvipa, “the isle of gold ” to the Hindus ; and the Dutch had already 
mined gold in it. Had the Bencoolen authorities discovered this 
mine, says Campbell, Bencoolen would have paid handsomely 
and Sumatra might still be British. So also between Bencoolen 
and the out-Station at Moko-moko the Dutch scientist Junghuhn 
discovered (in 1863) rich springs of petroleum. Copper too is 
found on the Sumatran Coast. It is clear that the East India 
Company directors cared only for trade and did little to study 
the rich countries committed to their care. Let us not criticise 
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them too severely ; it was not till 1903 or 1904 that a Government 
Geologist was first employed in Malaya. In agriculture the Dutch 
East India Company was at times more grasping than the British,, 
but after the abolition of the Company things changed greatly. 
In British Malaya nearly everything has been left to private enter- 
prise. In Netherlands India the Government has directed all 
agriculture. At first its policy was that of making as much profit 
as possible for itself and for the mother-country, but latterly this 
policy has changed and the interests of the peasant-cultivators 
have been furthered in every way. In Malaya we have seen the 
greater industries (such as sugar-growing, tin-mining and rubber- 
planting) left entirely to private individuals with the result that 
the people of the country, Malays and aborigines, have benefited 
little from the exploitation of their soil by British capitalists 
and by coolies imported from abroad. In the long run, the Dutch 
system (as Raffles foresaw) proved kindlier to the people of Indone- 
sia than the English. But many of its merits are traceable to the 
work of Englishmen like Marsden and Raffles. If the story of the 
British connection with Sumatra is inglorious the “ men on the 
spot " cannot be held altogether to blame. They worked under 
the direction of men in London who treated them as mere pepper 
buyers, took no interest whatever in Sumatra and knew no more 
about administration than can be picked up by a careful corres- 
pondence-clerk. They disgusted Marsden into leaving the service 
and hounded Raffles to his death. 

[Bibliography ; (1) “A brief Memoir of the life and writings of 
William Marsden ”, London, 1838 ; (2) Memoir of Sir Stamford 
Raffles by his widow; (3) “Java”, by Maclaine Campbell; 

(4) “ Opstcllen over Sumatra's West Kust,” by E. B. Kielstra ; 

(5) P. H. van der Kemp’s notes on Kiclstra’s work ; (fi) “ Colonial 
Policy ” by Dr. de Kat Angelina ; and (7) “ Malaysia "by Rupert 
Emerson.] 
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DUARTE BARBOSA’S REFERENCES TO TRADE AT MALACCA 
IN CUTCH, COSTUS AND ALEPPO GALLS 

By I. H. BURKILL. 

When Vasco de Gama had returned from his famous first 
voyage to India, Pedro Alaverez Cabral set out (9 March, 1500) 
ahd Duarte Barbosa went with him. Duarte served his country 
thenceforward in Cochin, Cannanore and Calicut, and on two 
occasions sailed to Gujarat. In 1513 he thought he had been 
unjustly passed over for promotion and after the failure of a 
petition he returned home (1516) and threw in his lot (1519) 
with Magellan in his dubiously loyal service to Spain, to meet his 
•death by violence (1521), as did Magellan, in Cebu. 

His mind was active and orderly ; and “ The Book of Duarte 
Barbosa ", which he compiled in India and on the voyage home, 
was a gazetteer of considerable merit. In somewhat abbreviated 
translations it was published in Spanish and Italian, the full 
Portuguese text remained unprinted until 1812. From the last 
Dames prepared the English edition printed by the Hakluyt 
Society as their volumes 44 (1918) and 49 (1921). 

In them we read (vol. 44 pp. 154-5) that Gujarat sent to 

Malacca “drugs such as cachopucho " and (vol. 49, p. 173) 

that ships which had carried Chinese goods to Malacca returned to 
China with “ drugs of Cambaya. . . .one. . . .which they call cacho 
and another which they call pucho mang^am, that is gall-nuts 
brought inland from the Levante to Cambaya by way of Mecca ", 
and (vol. 49, p. 174) that ships of Java took from Malacca “ cacho 
and pucho, which are Cambaya drugs. . . .much valued in Java ". 

A little knowledge of Malay shows the drugs to have been 
kachu, puchok and manja kani, the Portuguese text being at 
fault in the first quotation in not dividing cachopucho into 4wo 
words by a comma, and in the second in the omission of a comma 
between pucho and the following term which should have been 
mangi^ani, “ ni " have been misread as “ m ". 

What Duarte had to convey was that ships putting to sea 
from Gujarat carried, along with other things, Indian cutch, 
puchok (i.e. the root of Samsurea lappa procured in the north- 
western Himalaya) and Aleppo galls which had travelled overland 
to Gujarat, and that these changed hands in Malacca, all three 
being forwarded to China and the first two to Java. 

Duarte uses Malay words as if his information had come from 
Malacca whither he had not been. The drugs were shipped in 
Gujarat whither he had been ; and it is clear he had not collected 
his information there. At a later date in Magellan's ship with 
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Duarte was an enslaved Malay used as an interpreter, and, as 
Pigafetta’s account of the voyage shows, well able to give infor- 
mation. Duarte is not unlikely to have employed such a man as a 
source of information ; and as Diego Lopez de Sequiera’s expedi- 
tion against Malacca with five ships in 1508 and Albuquerque’s 
capture of Malacca with eleven ships in 1511 had taken place 
during Duarte’s residence on the Malabar coast, captured Malays 
were likely to have been brought to the Portuguese factories in 
Malabar. 

Dames was misled by the Portuguese text. Duarte had 
honestly said he could not identify the drugs. 
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A XVIIth CENTURY MALAY CANNON IN LONDON 

By C. 0. BLAGDEN, m.a., d.litt. 

In the garden of Chelsea Hospital there are several cannons, 
captured by the British Army in various campaigns. By invita- 
tion of the authorities, I was privileged some years ago to inspect 
one of these guns, which had been taken in the third Burma war. 
It is of brass and bears on its upper surface, from the muzzle to 
the breach, eleven inscriptions. Nine of these are beautifully 
inlaid in silver lettering in the Arabic character, and appear to be 
coeval with the gun itself : three of them are in Arabic, and the 
rest in Malay. 

Beginning at the muzzle of the gun, the inlaid inscriptions are 
in the following order : (1) Arabic, (2) Malay, (3) Arabic, (4) Malay, 
(5) Arabic, (6-8) Malay, (9) Arabic and Malay. No. 5 is inscribed 
within a silver inlaid circular ornamental design, the lettering (in 
seven lines) running transversely across the axis of the gun. 
No. 9 is transversely across the top of the breech. The rest of the 
inscriptions run along the direction of the axis of the gun. 

Besides the above, the following are merely engraved not 
inlaid 

(a) between 4 and 5 

1 bahara 2 pikul 4 kati 

(b) between 6 and 7, in Burmese 

TA-HTAUNG TA-YA HNIT-HSE SHIT-KHU 

DWARAWATI THEIN YA 

1128 year ( = 1766 A.D.) obtained at the conquest 
of Dwarawati (— Siam). 

One may note that in that year the Burmese 
invaded Siam and captured Ayuthia, the capital, in 1767. 

No. 1 . The first Arabic inscription runs 

Ya dha'l-liwa wal-'alam 

Ya dha'l-jud wan-ni‘am 

Ya dha’l-fadl wal-karam 

Ya dha'l-ba's wan-niqam 

“ 0 Thou master of banner and flag ! 

0 Thou master of bounty and favour ! 

0 Thou master of grace and beneficence ! 

0 Thou master of power and vengeance ! ” 

(Under those banners and flags the good and faith- 
ful assemble. Grace is shown to believers and the 
vengeance of the omnipotent to evil-doers). 
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A XVIIth Century Malay Cannon 
No. 2. runs — 

Hadzrat Ahmad * Ay obi nasab 
Akan Tuhan dzat-nya ' ajab 
Dtngan bahasa ia 'clmu dan adab 
Maka katakan dingan bahasa * Arab. 

“ The lord Ahmad, an Arab by descent, to God 
whose essence is wondrous, with courtesy knowledge and 
manners says in the Arabic language/' 


No. 3. runs — 

Y a man Gha/ur wa Ghaffar ! 

Ya man Shakur wa Sattar ! 

Wahshurna ma'al-abrar ! 

Subhanaha’llah ! AUahu Akbar. 

“ O Thou the forgiver and pardoner ! 

O Thou the bountiful and concealer of faults ! 

Call us up from the tomb with the virtuous ! 

Praise be to God ! God is great." 

(The third line refers to the day of judgment). 

No. 4. reads — 

Meriam di-perbuat ada-lah sudah. 

— Menguchap shukur ka-hadzat Allah ! — 

Jadi *kan tanda meninggalkan manah 
Akan membunoh kafir ‘ aiaihi'l-la' anah . 

" Here is the cannon made and finished. Thanks be 
to Allah ! May it be for a sign and abide as a gift 
for slaying unbelievers, — a curse upon them ! " 

For meninggalkan one might read menanggalkan 
“ dropping." 


No. 5. reads — 

‘alamatu Sahib as-Sultan Sulaiman Shah Malik 
al-Muzaffar ism laqabi fi hijrat thalathin wa situna 
wa alf fi sanat al-alif wa arba'yaum minshahr- 
Dhu’l-ya'dah fi yaumi-l-ithnayn . 

“ The seal of Sultan Sulaiman Shah the Victorious 
King his title. Monday 4 Dhu’l-qa‘dah A.H. 1063 
(26 September, 1653)." 

There was a Sultan Sulaiman of Kedah, son of a 
Sultan Muzaffar, but he died apparently in 1625 after 
being carried a prisoner to Acheh. This ruler must for 
the present remain unidentified. 
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No. 6. reads— 

Ingat-ingat engkau , hai attak dagang ! 

Ka-tanali juga kita *kan pulang . 

T untut oleh-*nu ghazi ber parang ; 

Jan)i Tuhan ka-janat datang. 

" Remember well, stranger 1 To earth we shall 
return Pursue victory in battle. God's pledge is 
that you enter paradise." 

No. 7. reads— 

Dar as-salam janat juga , 

Janat tempat rahmat juga t 
Petioh dengan ne'emat juga, 

Dud ok bekal dengan suka juga. 

“ Yes 1 paradise is the abode of peace. Yes l 
paradise is the place of mercy. And it is full of 
delights and one dwells in bliss everlasting." 

No. 8 is less certain owing to the letters not being so clear. It 
appears to read — 

Daulat , tuanku, sa-bagai datang 
Sapertt stbak ayer yang pasang, 

Bi-taufik Allah rabb al-alam 

Dan nur ul-ain tatkala-nya pulang. 

Jahat btbal hamba lat ( J ) han 

Birbuat meriarn di-hadzirkan 

Akan kafir shank dzalim ka-nuraka jahanam 

Akan di-pandang sahabat memnggalkan zaman . 

" May luck attend your highness in a flood, by the 
guidance of God, Lord of the universe, when (? it, 
the bullet) goes home like a flash of the eye. My 
errors and stupidity are open to correction in mak- 
ing a cannon to assemble in hell the cruel infidels 
with their idols, a cannon my friends may look at as 
epoch-making." 


No. 9. reads— 

Wa nagash Tun Junta* at .46m Mindus, Singgora 
binua-nya. 


" And the engraver was Tun Juma'at Abu Mendus, 
his country Singgora ^ 


I am indebted to Mr. J. A. Stewart, C.I.E., M.C., LL.D., 
Reader in Burmese and to Mr. J. Heyworth-Dunne, D.Lit., 
Reader in Arabic, in the University of London, for help with the 
Burmese inscription and with the Arabic inscriptions respectively. 
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One-man Kolek, Christmas Island. 



Ji NOTE ON THE CHRISTMAS ISLAND CANOE (KOLEK) 

By Dr. C. A. GIBSON-HILL. 

Plated, 

Until 1888 Christmas Island was uninhabited. Then in 
November of that year Andrew Clunies Ross and a group of 
Cocos-Malays established themselves on the north coast, on the 
shore of. what is now known as Flying Fish Cove. A small area 
was cleared, houses built, and coconut palms, papayas, bananas, 
coffee and later chillies, sugar-cane and tobacco, were planted. 
Some nine years later the lease of the island was taken over by a 
company formed to work the rich phosphate deposits on the in- 
land plateau. Under their management the original settlers 
were replaced by .a colony of mixed Javanese Malays, while a 
number of Chinese coolies were introduced to work in the quarries. 
After a time, by a gradual infiltration, the majority of the former 
were themselves replaced by Boanese ; and Amboynese, from two 
small islands near Ceram, in the Moluccas, and these latter people 
now comprise the greater part of the Malay population. 

Faced with a number of difficulties the earliest inhabitants 
seem to have done little boat building on Christmas Island. Instead 
they relied on their own carvel-built craft which they brought 
with them from Cocos. Their troubles included the absence of a 
timber which was both durable and easy to obtain and work, 
and the difficulties of designing a boat which could be lifted up the 
steep shingle beach and was at the same time sufficiently stable 
in the open sea. Christmas Island, lying in deep water nearly 
two hundred miles from the nearest land, has no permanently safe 
anchorage and only relatively sheltered fishing-grounds. 

Their successors, the Javanese Malays, tried a light, flat, 
one-man canoe of galvanised iron sheeting, moulded over simple 
ribs made from the pillar-roots of the local banyan, Ficus retusa, 
Linn 1 . These boats, which lay low in the water, were steadied 
by long rollers of wood fastened along the water-line. There was 
no seat, the occupant sitting straight on the bottom. They were 
fairly fast, and could easily be'hauled up the beach at night by a 
single man. Their disadvantage lay in that they would not take 
much sea, and if they once filled or overturned they sank rapidly. 

The present pattern appeared about twenty years ago. It 
was first used by an Amboynese, Hassan bin Ali, in a slightly 


^Andrews (Monograph Christmas Island, 1900, p. 189) records the native 
name of this as Waringin, but the present generation is more correct and 
refers to it as Jawi jawi or BSringin, Gyrocarpus amencanus , auett., which 
was known as Buah ba-siap in Andrews' day is now called Lamkun or Lumkun. 
Berria ammonilla, Roxb.„ has dropped from Boognor to Kayu bunga, and is 
confused with Calophyllum whose wood is used locally for axe-handles, 
chungkals and buffer-blocks. 
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cruder, 'rougher form. Shortly afterwards it was perfected by 
another Amboynese, Salleh bin Omadin, whose boats are still 
among the best examples on the island. In essence these are 
shallow-draught, dug-out canons of good, clean lines, steadied by 
a double outrigger. They are fairly slow, but very stable and 
never likely to be upset by anyone of reasonable balance. There 
are now some twenty-live of these koleks in constant use and, apart 
from a motor-driven sampan recently brought to the island, they 
are the only type of boat employed by the Malays for fishing. 

They are built in approximately three sizes, for one, two or 
three men, the first for solitary fishing along the edge of the 
fringing reef and in Flying Fish Cove, and the second and third for 
trolling out at sea. Some of the largest boats will take four men, 
and can be worked by two, but general purpose boats are unsatis- 
factory as the floats are adjusted and fixed to suit a definite dis- 
placement. A kolek which is underladen is therefore unsteady, 
while one which is overladen is heavy and dead in the water. The 


measurements for a boat of 

good lines are roughly, 



One-man. 

Two-men. 

Three-men. 

Length overall 

160-175" 

210-220" 

240' 

Beam 

20" 

22" 

24' 

Depth at the mid- 
point 

12" 

13" 

14' 

Span of the out- 
riggers 

95-100" 

108-112" 

120' 

Length of the floats. 

85-95" 

95-110" 

100-115' 


The free-board is about six inches when lightly laden, dropping to 
four and a half or five with a good catch on board. 


The body of the boat is cut and trimmed fiee-hand with an 
axe from the trunk of a Gyrocarpus amcncanus, auctt., a common 
tree all along the shore terrace. The interior is hollowed out 
afterwards with an adze. The greater part of this work is done 
at the site where the tree has been felled. Gyrocarpus wood is 
easy to work, but it is soft and frequently found to have decayed 
at the core; Bad patches are cut out when the kolek is built, 
and the holes plugged with better wood and pitch. Unless this is 
done carefully the dead area is likely to spread rapidly. Even 
then the wood is very prone to rot, especially on the bottom where 
it is constantly rubbed and bumped in landing. These latter holes 
are occasionally temporarily repaired with pieces of galvanised 
iron sheeting packed on the inside with sacking. The normal life 
of a boat, with fair treatment, is three to five years, but some of the 
smaller koleks are abandoned as useless after two. A large boat 
may receive more attention, and a good, successful one be kept 
in use for eight to ten years by judicious patching. 
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The floats are made of the same wood as the T>ody. The 
outrigger-arms and the rim are generally of seraya or chSngai, 
taken from the company's stores, but they may be of the island 
red-wood, Berria • amtnonilla, Roxb. The latter is the most 
popular wood for the paddles but, if obtainable, chSngai is often 
used istead. Good paddles are worth about $1.20 to $1.50 each. 
A one-man boat, newly built, fetches between $18 and $20, while 
larger models cost up to $25. There is not, however, much trade 
in koleks as the majority of the men cut their own. 


Open-sea trolling is usually the work of two or three men in a 
larger boat. In suitable weather they may range the whole length 
of the north coast, and even pass round on the lee side of the island 
bcyong Egeria Point, staying out all night. Conditions are con- 
sidered to be best when the sea is calm or has only a slight swell 
on it, and the wind is not above a Gentle Breeze on the Beaufort 
scale. Two sizes of hook and line may be used, together with a 
spinner of white cock's feathers. The larger, a No. 2, is generally 
drawn on about a hundred and fifty d6pa of line. With this 
they reckon to catch, by day, from dawn to sunset, with the best 
period shortly after sunrise, 


TSnggiri, 2 

Tongkol 
Ikan layar 
Lomadang 

by night, onlv, 

Ikan merah b£sai 

and by day or night, 
Alo alo 

Kachang . . 

Aroan tasek 


Cybium sp., probably Cybium 
guttatum, up to a length of 
6-6| feet. 

Thynnus sp., with red flesh, 
probably Thynnus thunnina. 

Histiophorus gladius, occasion- 
ally. 

A scarce, unidentified fish which 
has not been taken for the last 
six years and is said to be very 
good eating. 

Lutianus sp., up to eight to ten 
katis in weight. 

Sphyraena sp., up to four feet 
long and twenty-one katis 
weight. 

Sphyraena sp., young forms or a 
smaller species, up to twenty 
inches in length. 

Elacate nigra . 


a I give the spellings, unaltered, as accepted by Ismail bin Hadji Eusop, 
probably the best fisherman on the island, who supplied me with much of the 
information which follows. 
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Ikan puteh lebar kelabu, or 

Kembong 8 .. .. Caranx sp. 

Ikan puteh lebar hitam, or 

Lambudok . . . . Caranx sp., which is good eating. 

Ikan puteh lebar panjang, 

or Sagai . . . . Caranx sp., which is very good 

eating. 

Of all these fish, probably the tSnggiri are the most profitable, a 
fair specimen weighing 30-35 katis and selling, when cut in 
chunks, for $6 to $8, but the flesh is a shade dry and it is best 
curried. The Sphyraena are generally caught by slackening the 
speed of the boat a little so that the spinner drops about three to 
four feet below the surface of the water. With a smaller, No. 19, 
hook and a shorter length of line they reckon to catch, 
by day only, from dawn to sunset, 


Ikan bSchok 

Ikan k£rapu kSlentang 
Ikan kSrapu bunga 
Ikan janggut 

by night only, 

Ikan merah mata 
Ikan sSpat 
Ikan batek 

and by day or night, 

Ikan kSrapu chgchak 

Koko puteh 4 
Salman karang 


Samon or Salman 


Pseudodax sp., probably Pseudo - 
dax moluccanus. 

Serranidae sp. 

Serranidae sp. 

unidentified fish comprising at 
least three species. 

Lutianus sp. 

Lobotes surinamensis. 

an unidentified fish which I 
have not been able to see. 

Serranidae sp., which is very 
tasty. 

Stromaleus cinereus. 

an unidentified, purplish fish 
up to one and a half katis in 
weight, which is very good 
when fried (? Serranid). 

Elagatus bipinnulatus, a mac- 
kerel-like fish, weighing up to 
two and a half to three katis. 


Any of these fish, when sold outside the kampong, fetch twenty- 
five to thirty cents a kati, irrespective of their quality. 


The alternative technique of line fishing is with a baited hook 
dropped down through the water. Usually this method is em- 
ployed with a one-man, or occasionally two-men, kolek working 


•The alternative names for the three species of Caranx are not in common 
use on the island, and were only obtained after much enquiry. They are 

general^ aii lumped toother under the inclusive title of Ikan puteh. ' 

•The word Bawal seems to be unknown. 
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along the deeper water, a short distance off the edge of the fringing 
reef, in Flying Fish Cove itself. It may also be used when a larger 
boat is waiting out all night for the dawn trolling, one or two men 
fishing while the others sleep. A calm or gentle sea with a little 
wind is thought to offer the optimum conditions, and the best bait 
is a quarter of a small fish. By this means they reckon to catch, 
working by night only, and using a No. 8, medium-sized, hook 
and a small weight, 

Ikan merah bSsar . . Lutianus sp., at a depth of about 

fifteen d£pa. 

Ikan merah mata bgsar . . Lutianus sp., at a depth of five 

to ten dlpa. 

Ikan merah sSngat . . Lutianus sp., at a depth of six 

to seven d£pa. 

working by night only, and using a No. 8 or No. 19 hook and no 
weight, 

SSpat . . . . . . Lobotes surinamensis , at a depth 

of four to ten dSpa. 

Koko lendir . . . . Stromateus sp. 

Alo alo and Kachang . . Sphyraena sp. 

Laur and Ikan batek . , unidentified fish, both occuring 

at a depth of five to twenty 
dSpa. 

working by day only, and usually with the smaller hook, 

Ikan babi . . . . . . Batistes sp., two species, 

and working by day or night, with the medium-sized hook, 

Ikan Lim cham .. Lethrinus sp., probably Lethrinus 

nebulosus, which is good eat- 
ing- 

Seriding . . , . . . . Equula edentula . 

and seven species of Serranidae. 

K£rapu chech ak . . Olive green, covered almost 

entirely with dull red spots : 
a very greedy fish with a good 
flavour. 

From a depth of 6 dgpa. 

KSrapu bunga Body red, with a white streak 

on the tail. 6 dfcpa. 

KSrapu bintang . . Red with small blue spots over 

the back and sides. 

15-20 d£pa. 

KSrapu lonak . . ’ . . Red with orange-red spots over 

back and sides. Good eating, 
but rather rare. 15-20 d€pa. 

K&r&pu nyunya . . Browny-yellow, with a golden 

yellow belly. 30-40 d$pa. 

KSrapu merah . . . . Red, pier 0D the M J, With 3 

green-grey speck on each 
scale. 80-100 d£pa. 
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KSrapu puteh . . . . Yellowish white, with orange- 

brown longnitudinal stripes. 

120 dfcpa. 

Ikan merah sengat is armed with small spines round the gill and 
behind the anus, and can inflict a painful wound. SSpat, Lobotes 
surinamensis, is attracted by light and a lantern is usually fastened 
on the side of the boat when fishing for it. Ikan babi, which is a 
little coarse though much eaten fried, is not easily caught from a 
kolek and is mostly taken by the Chinese coolies fishing from the 
cliff-top in the neighbourhood of the end of a sewer. It sells for 
live cents a small fish, and eight cents a large one. 

A trammel, jaring, is occasionally used, set parallel to the 
shore in Flying Fish Cove. It is generally put down about seven 
p.m., shortly after sunset, and is said to yield the best results if 
the moon is then rising over the steep cliff behind the Settlement. 
The net is some four and a half feet deep and seven hundred and 
twenty long, dropping to two hundred and forty when in position. 
The mesh is one and a half inches. The ends of the net arc 
supported by coconuts, with small floats, one and a half to two 
inches long, of Kayu baharu, Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn., set at 
fifteen inch intervals along the border between them. This 
catches principally, 

Ikan terbang 6 .. .. Exocoetus sp., up to ten to 

twelve inches long. 

Ikan todak . . . . Belone sp. 

and a few Sepat and a mixed Ikan karang. The net and lines are 

protected by rubbing with the crushed inner bark from two trees, 

both known as Kulit gosok tali, though it is realised that one is 
richer in tannin than the other. The better tree, which is also 
much less common, is Trema orientalis, Blume ; the inferior one, 
the Macaranga, Macaranga tannaria , Muell.-Arg., which is abund- 
ant along parts of the shore terrace. A net is valued at about $15. 

If, during the period of north-westerly and northerly winds 
in the first four months of the year, there is a prolonged stretch 
of bad weather in Flying Fish Cove, a few of the boats are carried 
overland, a distance of about six miles, to a small beach on the east 
coast which is then sheltered. When the wiijd swings irregularly 
this manoeuvre is useless, and some of the Malays then resort to a 
Jala. These are cast from the shore, preferably at low tide, into 
the broad patch of shallow water lying on the fringing reef. 
The catch is variable, but the possibilitiesinalude Ikan merah mata 
bSsar (Lutianus sp.), Ikan debam (Siganus java), Ikan bfilanak 
(Mugil sp.), Ikan kurau kechil and several species described as 
Ikan janggut or Ikan karang. 

5 Ikan bfilalang is never used. These fish are very common off Christmas 
Island, and form the principal food of the boobies, Sulidae. The largest 
specimen recovered from one of these birds measured 272 mm. 

• These fish may also be taken with a rod and line, the bait being cast 
into a shallow pool as the waves break over it. 
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MALAY FISHERMEN’S SUPERSTITIONS 

By ISHAK BIN AHMAD. 

(Senior Fishery Officer , Fisheries Dept ., 5.5. / ; .A/.5.). 

It is known that most fishermen all the world over are very 
conservative in their ways and superstitious in their beliefs. 
The fishermen of Malaya, the Malay fishermen in particular, are 
no exception to this rule. They believe very seriously and solemn- 
ly that their luck and personal safety lie mainly in the hands of 
the guardians or gods if you like, of the sea. If they should be 
enraged or displeased through a misbehaviour, carelessness or 
omission of one of the crews employed in a fishing boat in not 
observing the rules of “ Don'ts M which are laid down by the 
“ Pawang " (head fisherman of great experience who is supposed 
to be acquainted with sea spirits) it is within the power of the 
gods to inflict injuries and bring sickness on them. Even the 
storms and the weather are attributed to be the result of one of 
their acts when enraged. 

Therefore it is of extreme importance that they should be 
befriended, respected and well fed once a year. Occasionally, 
therefore, offerings in the shape of food and drink, not a plain 
drink alone, but an alcoholic one as well, must be made by the 
Pawang or the headman. 

The writer had been fortunate in having been able to be 
present at an offering ceremony and to have gained first hand 
knowledge of its proceedings.' On this occasion the fishermen who 
performed the ceremony were Malays from the village of Kuala 
Linggi in Malacca who came to settle at Pulau Ketam temporarily 
during the fishing season for “ kelongs " (fishing stakes). Pulau 
Ketam is an island covered with mangrove forest situated to the 
north west of Port Swettenham. The fishing season occurs 
annually during the period of the north east monsoon, that is to 
say, from November to Match the following year. When these 
men arrive at Pulau Ketam, they first cut poles from the surround- 
ing mangrove forest to build their temporary houses for them- 
selves. Then they cut or buy mangrove poles and erect their 
fishing stakes and after they have started fishing operation the 
“ Pawang M chooses an appropriate day for performing an offering 
ceremony. 

It was on the 14th January, 1936 that this ceremony was 
performed. The place where this took place was the uncovered 
front verandah of the “ Pawang's ” house whose floor consisted 
simply of unsavfn mangrove poles raised from the muddy ground 
below by means of similar poles on the bank of the Pulau Ketam 
river above high water mark. 
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A full grown male goat is purchased from the mainland 
and brought over the previous day or days to serve as the most 
important item in the offering. The ceremony is performed on 
the verandah entirely by men whilst the womenfolk busy them- 
selves and remain in, the house with cooking and preparing the 
various items of food and articles for the decoration of the offering , 
since no details must be omitted lest the gods be displeased and 
refuse to accept it. A tray is- first brought out from the house. 
This contains the following articles : — 

A bowl of " tepong tawar " (a paste of uncooked rice 
flour) 

A handful of “ bras kunyit ” (rice coloured yellow with 
turmeric) 

A handful of “ berteh " (swollen rice roasted whilst in 
husk) 

4 

Kcmenyan (Benzoin) 

A bottle of arrack 

A bunch of leaves comprising leaves of Ati-ati ( Coleus 
amboinicus) and Rumput Sambau ( Elusive indica) 
is enclosed in a large leaf called Daun Sepuleh 
Dudok (Eucharis grandi flora) and tied or -lashed to- 
gether by means of a creeper, Daun Riburibu ( Lygo - 
diam circinatum). 

Next the male goat is led out of the house on to the verandah. 
He is then bathed and beautifully dressed up. The " Pawang *' 
in his Malay dress squats in front of the tray, sprinkles small 
pieces of benzoin into a cinder box with cinders already placed there 
and utters some words not audible to those sitting around him. 
He then takes three pinches each of berteh, bras kunyit and bras 
basoh from the tray and throws them on the goat's head. Then 
he holds the bunch of leaves with his left hand, dips it in fresh water 
and puts ft into the tepong tawar. The leaves are then held over 
the smoke which comes out from the cinder box. Then he stirs 
the tepong tawar with the stem of the leaves. At the same time 
he utters some words beginning with the word " Bismillah '' but 
all his other words are inaudible. Then a few drops of arrack 
are rubbed on the goat's head, then tepong tawar is sprinkled 
from the head along the back and ending at his tail. 

Then the goat is killed in accordance with Islamic rites that is 
to say that he is made to lie on his side with his face facing 'towards 
sunset i.e. in the direction of Mecca. His neck is then slashed 
with a sharp knife which half severs it. As the blood spurts out 
it drains into a cup (on this occasion an enamelled container from 
a tiffin carrier is used). The goat is divided up and two square 
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shallow rattan baskets which are specially made for the purpose 
of this offering are now required ; one to hold the head of goat, 
his four feet, skin, intestine and a cup of his blood and the other to 
hold the tepong tawar, berteh, bras kunyit, bras basoh, blodok 
(Gobius sp.) temelok (marine wood borer), small crabs, siput timba 
(a kind of shell fish), a bunch of leaves, a bottle of arrack, 14 fresh 
and 14 boiled hens' eggs, some “ wajib " (sweetened cooked 
glutinous rice), " ketupat '' (cooked glutinous rice wrapped in 
" palas '' leaves (Licuala sp.), buah Malacca (literally Malacca 
fruit, small balls of steamed glutinous rice flour containing 
brown sugar in liquid form, the balls being coated with scraped 
or minced coconut meat) " lepat *' (cake made with glutinous rice 
flour, coconut meat, sugar and either tapioca or banana wrapped 
in banana leaves), “ koy kochi " (a cake made again with glutinous 
rice flour with minced and sugared coconut meat inside, shaped 
like a pyramid and wrapped in banana leaves), " epok epok '' 
(curry puffs), kekoleh (a cake made of rice flour, sugar and coconut 
milk), dodokok (a cake made with glutinous rice flour with minced 
and sugared coconut meat inside and wrapped in banana leaves) 
koy rampai (assorted cakes) ; nasi merah (red rice) ; nasi hitam 
(black rice) ; nasi kuning (yellow rice) ; nasi biru (blue rice) ; nasi 
puteh (white or plain rice); goat's meat; tail of the goat; both of 
his testes; a piece of his heart, liver and lungs; a bottle of arrack; 
a sugar cane ; a little juice of sugar cane; a small amount of syrup ; 
a small amount of tapioca root; a small amount of yam root; 
fourteen bananas (Pisang Raja) boiled and fourteen raw; rokok 
(cigarettes made from tender leaves of nipah palm) ; rokok 
(cigarettes made from banana, pisang raja, leaves) ; twenty eight 
white candles; two and half yards of white cloth; and a roll of fifty 
copper coins in each basket (one basket is for shore and the other 
for sea offering). 

The baskets referred to above, used for the offering are 
special ones and they are called Anchak. 

Seven pieces of cooked and an equal number of uncooked 
goat's meat are placed in each Anchak. 

The head of goat hung in the Anchak is intended as a sea 
offering. The four feet of the goat are intended as a shore 
offering. 

The feet are considered appropriate for the shore offering 
since they are created for the purpose of walking. 

Except the head which cannot be divided, a piece of each 
of the goat's various parts is placed in each Ancha|: viz . one of 
his testes, half of his tail, and half of his penis. 

These Anchaks with the various articles of offering in 
them are elaborately decorated with golden coloured young 
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coconut shoots. When all the essential items for the offerings 
are complete, the Anchak which is intended for the sea is taken 
on board a boat called Naday and suspended from its mast which 
has been unshipped and placed horizontally above and along the 
length of the said vessel thus : — 



L Goat's head. 2. Anchak. 

Above the Anchak the head of the goat which is wrapped in 
white cloth is hung conspicuously. The various articles of food 
are spread evenly in shallow baskets which are placeed in the 
Anchak. Articles in liquid form like the arrack, the cold water, 
the juice of sugar cane, the syrup and the blood of goat are put in 
small cups all of which are made from leaves. The eggs, the goat's 
meat, the fruits, the cakes and other things are distributed more 
or less evenly while the fourteen white candles are planted on top 
of the numerous foods, in the shallow baskets, in pairs, four pairs 
being in the middle row, two pairs on one side and the last pair 
on the other side. They are all lighted. 

The Anchak is decorated with streamers of young coconut 
leaves hanging at the bottom and with miniature baskets also made 
from young coconut leaves which are fastened and arranged 
beautifully on and above the baskets thus giving the whole thing 

a light yellow appearance. 

* ’ 

All persons on board the boat keep complete silence in order 
to observe the holiness and solemnness of the occasion. When the 
boat with four men rowing on each side starts for the mouth of 
the river where the offering is to be made, a man sitting beside the 
“ Pawang ” at the stern, throws into the water, all along the way, 
the mixture of cut skins of goat, berteh and padi husks, whilst the 
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" Pawang *' with a bottle in his hand, sprinkles drops of arrack 
into the water as the boat moves. The object of this is to feed the 
children and grandchildren of the sea spirits who may happen to 
be there at the time, otherwise there might be aroused ill feeling 
among these children and grandchildren who are capable, at any 
time, of causing illness or injuries to members of the fishing com- 
munity. 

A little beyond the mouth of the river is the place selected 
for making the offerings and already in waiting there is a tripod 
of mangrove poles carrying a short horizontal beam of similar 
material from which can be suspended the Anchak as shown in the 
sketch below : — 



Anchak, 


The Anchak is taken there by one of the crew and hung 
from the beam. While the boat is being row$d out the lighted 
candles are extinguished by the sea breeze but on arrival at the 
structure they are lighted again. The “ Pawang ** then ascends 
the ladder built on one of the legs, reaches the Anchak and undoes 
the white cloth from the goat’s head. He then takes it in his right 
hand and waves it, first on his’ front, then on his right and finally 
on his left and at the same time calls out “ O Dato*. O’Dato’ 
0*Dato*. O’Dato' Panglima yang menjaga laut, telok, rantau, 
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tanjong, beting dan kuala. Mari-lah berhimpon di-balai ini. 
Ini persembahan tujoh pawang kelong di-dini. Mari-lah tua, 
muda, kechil, besar ; yang buta perpimpin, yang patah bertongkat. 
Minta' tolong bela-kan sekelian anak kelong jangan sakit pening ". 
This translated, is “O' Warrior Lord of the sea, bays, rivers 
reaches, capes, shallows and estuaries. Come to this hall. These 
are the presents of seven “ Pawangs” of fishing stakes of this place. 
Come old, come young, come small, come big, those who are blind 
be led, those who are lame be supported by a stick. We pray for 
your help to guard us, crews of fishing stakes, from sickness and 
headache. 

Thus ends the address of the “ Pawang " to the sea gods. The 
principal gods are the four Dato’ yang memegang ampat penjuru 
alam ini (four gods who control the four comers of the earth. 
They are Tok Petala Guru, Tok Gemala Hakim, Si Ouk and Si 
Kedah. 

At the conclusion of the address the roll of 50 cents copper 
coin is taken back by the “ Pawang. “ This concludes the 
ceremony. The men then return home encouraged and full of hope 
for the future. 

" Laud to the Lord who gives to this, to that denies his 
wishes, 

“ And dooms one toil and catch the prey, another eat the 
fishes " 
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A MALAYSIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

PREFACE. 

The following is a list, with appropriate bibliographical details, 
of the works relating to " Malaysia ” in the Raffles Museum and 
Library. It includes journals of Malaysian origin and function 
but excludes routine Government, Legal and Medical publicaticns, 
ephemeral publications, newspapers and magazines. Most of the 
books are located in the now well-known Q-Room at the Raffles 
Library, but certain books rarely used by the public are, on grounds 
of departmental expediency, housed elsewhere in the building. 

Although many rare and expensive works are still unrepre- 
sented, the collection of books relating to this area in the Raffles 
Library is now reasonably complete for the Malaysian countries 
under British influence ; it is less complete, especially as regards 
publications in the Dutch language, but nevertheless usefully 
suggestive, for the Netherlands East Indies. 

Malay translations of modern European works, whether in the 
Roman or Arabic scripts have been excluded, as have all manu- 
scripts etc. A catalogue of the maps up to 1879 has already been 
published by Mr. J. V. G. Mills. 

Malaysia is here accepted as a sub-region of the Oriental 
Region. It includes all land on the Sunda Shelf and can be defined 
briefly as the Malay Peninsula south of Lat. 10°N., Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java and all the adjacent small ’islands. It excludes the 
Philippines, Celebes, Moluccas, etc., and all the other territories 
east of Wallace's Line, and also the Andamans and Nicobars. 

No reasonably complete bibliography of Malaysian books 
has yet appeared, and maybe this preliminary effort can b£ 
regarded as the basis for such a work which, if it is to include all 
the Dutch publications, will ultimately reach immense propor- 
tions. Mr. J. H. M. Robson, C.B.E., has published some very 
useful lists of Malayan (s^ws. str.) books. Some fragmentary lists 
from other sources have also been published. A most useful work 
of reference is the Catalogus der Kolontale Bibliotheek , 1908. 

An ideal bibliography of the region would include notice of 
the contents of the relevant periodicals, but for the moment this 
is not attempted, although certain important papers are noticed. 
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For instance, Sir Richard Winstedt's History of Malaya, although 
originally published as a paper in the Journal of the Malayan 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, also has its own place on the 
library shelves, and therefore in this catalogue, as an entity. 

« 

It will be noticed that some books of fiction are also included 
here, for a reasonable view is that they often reflect the contem- 
porary life of the country forming the background of the novel ; 
•they are therefore of historical interest and significance. 

Scientific books are only included if the greater part of their 
contents is devoted to Malaysian subjects. On any other basis 
of classification almost every monographic work of a biological 
nature, would demand inclusion. 

P. D. 

Singapore, 
ls< June, 1941 
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W. H. Allen, 1840. 

Anderson, John. Mission to the east coast of Sumatra in M.DCCC. XXIII, 
under the direction of the government of Prince of Wales Island; 
including historical and descriptive sketches of the country, an account 
of the commerce, population, and the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, and a visit to the Batta Cannibal States in the interior. 14 plates. 
4 charts. 51" x 8}*. pp. xxiii, 424. Edinburgh, Wm. Blackwood ; London, 
T. Cadell ; 1826. [Colophon:— Printed at the Caledonian Mercury Press], 

Anderson, John. Political and Commercial considerations relative to 
the Malayan Peninsula, and the British Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca. I. Considerations on the conquest of Quedah and Perak, by 
the Siamese. II. Descriptive sketch of the Tin Countries on the 
Western Coast of the Peninsula of Malacca. (.With appendix). [This 
is a complete copy , Pp. 65-68 having been typewritten and supplied by J. R . 
Boose of the Royal Colonial Institute of London. See his letter at the end of 
the book], 7 J" x 8|". pp. 391. Prince of Wales Island , William Cox, 1824 . 
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Anderson, John. The Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago. 4 plates 
5|*x8$*. pp. 47, London , Trubner, 1890, 

Andrews, Charles W. A monograph of Christmas Island (Indian 
Ocean). Physical features and geology by Charles W. Andrews. With 
descriptions of the fauna and flora by numerous contributors. 22 plates, 
map. ittus. 5^x8^. pp. xv, 337. London, Longmans, etc., and British 
Museum (Natural History), 1890. 

Angelino, Dr. A. D. A. De Kat. Colonial policy. Abridged translation 
from the Dutch by G. J. Renier in collaboration with the author. 
2 vols. 6J" x 9J*. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1931. 

Angelino, Dr. A. D. A. De Kat. Le probl&me colonial. Traduction de 
E. P. van den Berghe. 2 vols. 6$*xl0*. La Haye, Nijhoff, 1931-1932. 

Angier, A. Gorton. The Far East revisited. Essays on political, 
commercial, social, and general conditions in Malaya, China, Korea and 
Japan. Preface by Sir Robert Hart. 35 illus. 5}'x8}*. pp.xii , 
364. London, Witherby, 1908. 

Angus, John. Apa suka, tuan. Malay Stories, front, o" x 71". pp.viii, 
181. London, Stockwells, n.d. 

Annandale, Nelson and H. C. Robinson. Sec Fascictli Malayenses. 

Anson, A. E.’H. About others and myself, 1745 to 1920. Ulus. 5J" x flf*. 
pp. xii, 398. London, John Murray, 1920. 

Anthologia Anthropologica. The native races of Australasia including 
Australia, New Zealand, Oceania, New Guinea and Indonesia. 
A copious selection of passages for the study of local anthropology 
from the manuscript notebooks of Sir James George Frazer. Arranged 
and edited from the Mss. by Robert Angus Downie. 4 maps. 8$* x 1 1 *. 
pp. vi , 3$0. London, Percy Lund Humphries, 1939. 

Anthonisz, J. 0. Currency reform in the Straits Settlements. 5" \ IV. 
pp. 160. London, R. W. Simpson, n.d. 

Archer, R. L. Muhammadan mysticism in Sumatra. (Journ. Malayan 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. Vol. XV, Part II, 1937.) 6"x9f\ pp. 126 . 

Singapore, Printers Ltd., 1937. 

Arriens, P. Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjehsche Woordenlijst. x 8J" 

Amsterdam, J . H de Bussy ■ 1880. 

Asterley, H. C. Jungle-leech-— a novel. 4f" x 7|". pp. 288. London, 
Jarrolds, (19?). 

Aston, W. G. Adventures of a Japanese sailor in the Malay Archipelago, 
A.D. 1764 to 1771. 5J' X 8}' (Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1890, Art. Ill , 
pp. 157-181.) 

Baarda, M. J. van. Beknopte spraakkuust van de Galillareesche taal. 
5' X pp. 109. Utrecht , Kemink and Zoon, 1891. 
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Baarda, M. J. van. Woordenlijst, Galilareesch-Hollandsch. Met ethnolo- 
gische aanteekeningen, op de woorden, die dartoe aanleiding gaven, 
[Uitgave Kon. Institmt.] *6|' x 9f*. pp. 529 . ' S-Gravenhage . 

M. Nijhoff 1895. 

Backer, C. A. The problem of Krakatao as seen by a botanist. 7$* x 10 £'. 
pp. vii, 299 . Java , Fw; Holland , Nijhoff ; 

Badings, A. H. L. Hollandsch-Maleische en Maleisch-Hollandsch Samens- 
praken. 5J x 7J'. pp. xxxix, 288 . Harderwijk, H. A. Berends , 1883. 

Bailey, D. J. S. /wn/ Howell, William and D. J. S. Bailev. 

Baker, C. Alma. Malayan Air Squadrons. Completion of two Malayan 
Squadrons (32 warplanes) publicly subscribed by all nationalities and 
creeds in Malaya presented to His Majesty's Government. List of 
Subscribers. Further battle-planes being subscribed etc., etc., C. 
Alma Baker, Hon. Organiser, " Malayan Air Squadrons' Fund ", and 
"Australian Air Squadrons’ Fund", Aug. 1917. 10' X IT. pp. 54. 

Baker, C. Alma. Souvenir of the Malayan and Australian Battle-planes 
1914—1918. 9' x lli*. pp. 148. London ,. The Field Press, 1920. 

Balen, J. Hendrik van. Die dierenwereld van Insulinde in woord en 
beeld. Ulus. 2 vols. 6J' x 9J'. Zutphen, W. J. Thieme, n.d. 

Balfour, Henry. Kite-fishing. 6' x 9'. pp. 25. 

Bali. Bali uitgegeven door de Officieele Vereeniging voor Toerisenverker 
in Nederlandsch-Indie. Published by the Travellers' Official Informa- 
tion Bureau for Netherland India. (Done into English by Dr. A. H. 
Hamilton). [Text in Dutch and English.] 7 X 10$\ pp. 87, xii % 

Bali. See also (1) Faber, G. H. von. (2) Goris, Dr. R. and Walter Spies. 

Bampfylde, C* A.— Joint-author. See Baring-Gould, S. and C. A. Bampfylde. 

Banner, Hubert S. The clean wind. An historical novel of romance and 
adventure. 4J' x 1\”. pp. 285. London , Hurst and Blackett, 1931. 

Banner, Hubert S. Flamboyante. A novel. 4f* x 7£*. pp. 287. 
London, Hurst and Blackett, [1932] ?. 

Banner, Hubert S. Hell's harvest. A novel. 4|' x 7 J'. pp. 288. 

London , Hurst and Blackett, [19331]. 

Banner, Hubert S. The mountain of terror. 4f' x 7|'. 'pp. 320. 

London , Thornton Butterworth, 1928. 

Banner, Hubert S. Romantic Java as it was and is. A description of 
the diversified peoples, the departed glories and strange customs of a 

little known island 40 Ulus. map. 5j' x 8f'. pp. 282. * 

London, Seeley, Service & Co., 1927 . 

Barbour, Thomas. A contribution to the zoo-geography of the East 
Indian Islands. (Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool., Vol. xliv , No. 1 ). 8 plates . 
10' x 12'. pp. 203 . Cambridge, U.S.A., November, 1912. 
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Baren, J, van. De Vormen der Aardkorst. Inleiding tot de studie der 
physiografie. 10kaarten,46afbeeldingen,43figuren,25tabellen. 6*x 9|*. 
pp. 1166 , xvii. Te Groningen bij J. B. W otters, 1906 . 

Baring-Gould, S. and C. A. Bampfylde. A history of Sarawak under ks 
two white Rajas 1839—1908. 87 illus . 6" x 9\ pp. xxiii, 464. 
London , Henry Sotheran, 1909. 

Barker, Lady. Travelling about over new and old ground, maps, illus. 

X 8*. pp. xii, 353. London, * Rontledge, 1872. 

Barrett, Otis Warren. The tropical crops. A popular treatment of 
the practice of agriculture in tropical regions, with discussion of cropping 
systems and methods of growing the leading products. 24 plates . 
5* X 7$'. pp. xviii, 445. New York, Macmillan, 1928. 

Barth, J. P. J. Boesangsch-Nederlandsch Woordenbock. b\” x 8J\ 
pp. xxviii, 543. Batavia, Landsdrukkerij , 1910. 

Barwell, A. — Translator. See Mjoberg, Dr. Eric. 

Bastian, A. Indonesien oder die Inseln des Malayischen Archipel. 1. 
Die Molukken. II. Timor und umbiegende Inseln. III. Sumatra und 
Nachbarschaft. IV. Borneo und Celebes. Mit tafeln. 7f" X IT. 
Berlin, Herd. Dummlers, 1884 — 1889. 

Batavia als handels — , industric — en woonstad samcngesteld in opdracht 

van de stadsgemeente Batavia. (Batavia as a commercial etc.) 

[Text in Dutch and English.] illus. maps. 7" x 10§\ pp. 303. 
Batavia ; Amsterdam ; G. Kolff, 1937. 

Batavia. Queen city of the East. See Koi\ G. G. van der (compiler). 

Batavia Library. See Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap. (1) Bibli- 
otheek. 

Batten, Geo. G. ( Translator ). Glimpses of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Ethnographical, geographical, historical. Translated from the Dutch 
by Geo. G. Batten. 6* X 9*. pp. 137. Singapore , “ Singapore and 
Straits Printing Office ”, 1894. 

Batten, M. L. van.— Translator. See Deventer, M. L. van. 

Batuta, Ibn. The/Travels/of/Ibn Batuta ;/ translated from the abridged/ 
Asiatic manuscript copies/preserved in/the Public Library of Cam- 
bridge. /With/notes, /illustrative of/the history, geography, botany, 
antiquities, &c./occurring throughout the *work./By the itev. Samuel 
Lee. Printed for the Oriental Translation Committee. 8' X 10\ pp. 
xviii, 243. London, J. Murray , etc., 1829. [Colophon : — London , 
Printed by J. L. Cox, 1829]. 

Baum, Vicki. A tale from Bali. [English Translation of Das Ende der 
Geburt by Basil Creighton.] X 7§*. pp. 512. London , Geoffrey 
Bles , 1937. 
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Bay of Bengal Pilot. Including South-West Coast of Ceylon, 
North Coast of Sumatra, Nicobar, and Andaman Islands. Compiled 
from various authorities. 2nd. Ed. Revised by W. N. Goalen. Printed 
for the Hydrographic Office , Admiralty . 6" X 9£* pp. xxiv, 476. 
London , [SoW by J . D. Potter ), 1892 . 

Bay of Bengal Pilot. Hydrographic Notice. [No. 1 of the year 1895.] 
Notice No. 1 relating to Bay of Bengal Pilot. 2nd. Ed. 1892. Printed 
for the Hydrographic Office , Admiralty. 6" X 9£*. pp. 28. London, 
Darling & Sons, [Sold by J. D. Potter], 1895. 

Bayliss, W. D. — Joint-author. See McNaik, J. F. A. and W. D. Bayliss. 

Beccari, Odoardo. Nelle foreste di Borneo. Viaggi e richerche di' un 
Naturalista. 81 illus. 7 \ n x 10". pp. xvi , 667. Firenze, Salvadore 
Landi, 1892. 

Beccari, Odoardo. Wanderings in the great forest of Borneo. Travels 
and researches of a naturalist in Sarawak. Translated by Dr. Enrico H. 
Giglioli. Revised and edited by F. H. H. Guillemard. 6" x 9J". pp. 
xxiv, 424. London, Constable, 1904. 

Beech, Mervyn W. H. Review of “ The Tidong dialects of Borneo." 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. Reviewed by C. 0. Blagden. x 8$*. 
(Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1909, pp. 531-535]. 

Beech, Mervyn W. H. The Tidong dialects of Borneo. With preface and 
notes by Dr. Abr. Anth. Fokker. 6 illus. 4§" x 6f pp. 120. Oxford , 
Clarendon Press, 1908. 

Beeckman, Capt. Daniel. A voyage to and from the Island of Borneo, 
in the East Indies. With a description of the said Island giving an 
Account of the Inhabitants, their Manners, etc. Together with the 

Re-establishment of the English Trade there, An. 1714, Also a 

description of the Islands of Canary, Cape Verd, etc. Illustrated with 
several curious maps and cuts. x 8£". pp. xvixi, 205. London, 
T. Warner, F. Bailey, 1718. 

Begbie, Capt. P. F. The Malayan Peninsula — embracing its history, 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, politics, natural history, &c. 
from its earliest records. Charts line engravings. x 8£". pp. xxxvi, 
523. Madras, Vepery Mission Press, 1834. 

B&langer, Charles. . Voyage aux Indes. Orientates pendant 

1825—1829, publiee par M. C. Belanger. Altas [40 plates], 

9 J x 12J*. Paris, Arthrus Bertrand, 1854. Dates of publication '.—Zoologie. 

Livr. 1. pp. 1—180. Bibl. Franf. 19 Feb. 1831. 

. 2. 81—160 . „ 19 Mar. „ 

3. 161—224. „ 21 May „ 

4. 225—288. „ 4 Aug. 1832. 

5. 289—336. ,j 15 Sept. „ 

6. 337-440. „ J Dec. „ 

7. 441—512. „ 31 Aug. 1833. 

8. 513—536. „ 29 Mar. 1834. 

1—xxix . 
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Belcher, Edward. Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, 
during the years 1843—46 ; surveying the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago with notes on the Natural History of the Islands by Arthur 
Adams. 2 vol$. t 5 charts, 10 plates, 20 etchings, 6' x 9$*. London, 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, / 1848. 

Belcher, Edward. See also Gray, John Edward and others. 

Belfield, H. Conway. Compiler. See Federated Malay States. Hand- 
book 

Bemmelen, Dr. W. van. Vitkomsten der regenwaar. Nemingen op Java. 
Regenatlas. (Results of Rainfall— observations in Java — Rainfall. 
Atlas.) Batavia, Topografische Inrichting , 1915. 

Bengal Civilian. See Zieke Reiziger, de 

Benson, Theodora. In the East my pleasure lies. 32 Ulus. 5 x 81* 
pp. x, 328. London and Toronto, Wm. Heinemann, 1938. 

Berg, C. C. De Middeljavaansche historisch traditie. Acad, proefschrift. 
6$* x 9*. pp. 178. Santpoort, C.-A. Mees, 1927. 

Berg, L. W. C. van den. Le Hadhramout et les Colonies Arabes dans 
L’Archipel Indien. planches, carte, tableau. 7£* x 11*. pp. viii, 292. 
Batavia, Imprimerie du Governement, 1886. 

Berg, L. W. C. van den. Verslag van eene verjameling Maleische, Arabische, 
Javaansche en andere handschriften, door de Regeering van Ned. Indie 
aan het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen ter 
bewaring afgestaan. 5£* x 8£*. pp. xi, 62. Batavia, W. Bruining ; 
'$ Huge, M. Nijhoff ; 1877. 

Berghe, E. P. van den— Translator. See Angelino, Dr. A. I). A. de kat, 

Berkeley, H .-Joint-author. See Wilkinson, R. J., H. Berkeley and H. C. 
Robinson. 

Bernard, Capitaine. A J ravers Sumatra de Batavia a At job. 52 
gravures. 5* x 7|*. pp. 223 Paris, Hachette, 1904. 

Bestuurszaken der Buitengewesten. Overzichten van de kasse der zelf- 
beiturende landsfchappcn in de buiten gewesten over het vijfjarig tijdvak 
1919-1923, 1920-1924. 8* x 12*. pp. ix, 323 ; x, 345. Uitgave van 
dc Afdeeling Bestuurszaken der Buitengewesten No. XXXI, XXXII, 
1923. 1925. 

Bezemer, T. J. See (1) Alkema, B. en T. J. Bezemer. (2) Indonesian 
Arts and Crafts. 

Bibliotheca Javanica See Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap. 

Bickmore, Albert S. Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, port, 
plates. Ulus . maps, 6* x 9*. pp. 560. London, John Murray, 1868. 

Bienfait, Claudine. See Nielsen, Aage Krarup. 
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Bijdragen tot de Taal— , Land-en Volkenkunde See Koninklijke 

Instituut. 

Bilainkin, George. Hail, Penang ! Comedies and tragedies in a tropical 
outpost, among Europeans, Chinese, Malays and Indians, map. Ulus . 
5f" x 81". pp. xiii , 242. London, Sampson Low, 1932. 

Birch, Walter De Gray.— Editor. See D'Alboquerque, Afonso. 

Bird, Isabella L. [Mrs. Bishop]. The golden Chersonese and the way 
thither, plates, maps. 5£ " x 8". pp. xvi, 384. London, Murray , 1883. 

Bishop, Mrs, See Bird, Isabella L. [Mrs. Bishop]. 

Blackwood, Captain F. P. See Jukes, J. Beete. 

Blagden, C. 0. A comparative vocabulary of Malayan dialects. 5 \* x 8$" 
[Journ. Roy. Asiat . Soc., 1902, Art. xx, pp. 557—566.] 

Blagden, C. 0. An English-Malay phrase-book. Foreword by R. 0. 

Winstedt. 5" x 6|". pp. 265. Singapore, Malaya Publishing House , 
1934. 

Blagden, C. 0. Further notes on a Malayan comparative vocabulary. 

fy” X 8£". [Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1903, Art. vii, pp. 167—179.] 

Blagden, C. 0. Malay terminology of chess. x 8J". [Journ. Rov 

Asiat. Soc., 1898, pp. 376—377.] 

Blagden, C. 0. Mediaeval chronology of Malacca. Of" x 10J". pp. 19. 
[Paris, 18971] 

Blagden, C. 0. Quelques notions sur la phonetique du Talain et son 
evolution historique. 5J" x 8J". [Extrait Journ. Asiat., Vol. xv, 1910, 
pp. 477 — 505.] Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1910 . 

Blagden, C. 0. Review of “ Essai de phonetique compare du MaJais et 
des dialectes Malgaches." By Gabriel Ferrand. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 
1909. 5J" X 8f\ [Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1909, pp. 783—791.] 

Blagden, C. 0. Review of " Marong Mahawangsa " : the Kedah Annals. 
Translated by James Low. Bangkok, American Mission Press, 1908. 
x 8£". [Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1909, pp. 525 — 531.] 

Blagden. C. 0. Review of " A plan for a uniform scientific record of the 
languages of savages." By Richard C. Temple. Reprinted from the 
“ Ind. Antiq." 5i" X 8i\ [Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1908, pp. 1201— 
1211 .] 

Blagden, C. 0. Review of “ the Tidong Dialects of Borneo." By Mervyn 
W. H. Beech. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. 5 x 8$'. [Journ. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1909, pp. 531 — 535.] 

Blagden, C. 0. Siam and the Malay Peninsula. x 8J". [Journ. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1906. pp. 106—119.] 

Blagden, C. 0.— Joint-author. See (1) Skeat, W. W. and C. 0. Blagden. 
(2) Winstedt, R. 0. and C. 0. Blagden. 
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Bland, Robert Norman. Historical tombstones of Malacca— mostly 
of Portuguese origin. Inscriptions in detail, plates. Ulus, plans. 
8J* x 10£*. pp. 75. London , Elliot Stock , 1905. 

Bleackley, Horace. A tour in Southern Asia (Indo-China, Malaya, 
Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon, 1925—1926). 2 illus. 5§* x 8§*. pp.vii, 
297. London , John Lane , 1928. 

Bleeker, P. Atlas ichthyologique des Indes Orientales Neerlandaises, 
public sous les auspices du Gouvernement Colonial Neerlandais. [Livr. 
1 — 36.] Tome I — IX. Avec planches. 12*xl6\ Amsterdam, Frederic 
Muller , 1862, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66-72, 73—76, 76—77, 78. 

Bleeker, P. Enumeratio specicrum piscium hucusque in Archipelago 
Indico observatarum. 8£* X 11*. pp. xxxvi, 276. Batavia, Langii & 
Soc., 1859. 

Bleeker, P. Index of the ichthyological papers of See Weber, Dr. 

Max and Dr. L. F. de Beaufort. 

Blerzy, H. Les colonies Anglaises de la Malaise— Penang, Malacca, 
Singapore. [Extrait du " Rev. des Deux Mondes” ? date.] 6* x 9$*, 

pp . .34- 

Blok, Maurice.— Translator. See Perelaer, M. T. II. 

Blundell, Peter. The city of many waters. 25 photographs. x 8£* 
pp. vi, 223. London, J. W. Arrowsmith, 1923. 

Blundell, Peter. Princess of the yellow moon. A novel. 5* x 7$*. 
pp. 204. London, Methuen, 1922. 

Bock, Carl. The head-hunters of Borneo : a narrative of travel up the 
Mahakkam and down the Barito ; also, Journeyings in Sumatra. 2nd 
Ed. 30 coloured plates. 1 map. 6 engravings. 7* x 10£*. pp. xvi, 
344. London, Sampson Low, Marston, Scarle, and Rivington, 1882. 

Bock, Carl. Reis in Oost-en Zuid-Borneo van Koetei naar Banjermassin. 
Ondernomen op last der Indische Regeering in 1879 en 1880. Met 
aanteekeningen en bijlagen van P. J. B. C. Robide van der Aa, eene 

historische inleiding over Koetei door S. W. Tromp, en een Atlas 

van platen. Met kaart. (Uitgave Kon. Instituut). 9* x IT. 

pp. Ixxi, 129 . ' s'Gravenhage , Nijhoff, 1887. 

Budde-Hodckinson, Mrs. C. B. and Pieter Ceyl— Translators. See Bontekoe, 
Willem Ysbrantsz. 

Bontekoe, Willem Ysbrantsz. Willem Ysbrantsz Bontekoe. Memor- 
able description of the East Indian Voyage 1618—25. Translated from 
the Dutch by Mrs, C. B. Bodde-Hodgkinson and Pieter Ceyl. Introd. 
and notes by Prof. Ceyl. The Broadway Travellers. Ed. by Sir E. 
Denison Ross and Eileen Power. 10 plates. 5f * x 8§*. pp. vii, 168 . 
London, George Routledge , 1929. 
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Bor, R. C. v.d.— • Nederlandsch-Sasaksche Woordenlijst (Prajaasch dialect.) 
(V erhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap. Deel Ivi. be Stake . 
1\* x IT. pp . 45. Batavia , Albrecht ; '$ Huge, M. Nijhoff ; 1907. 

Borie, [L’Abb6 P. H. D.] An account of the aborigines of the Malay 
Peninsula and of the Malayan and other tribes at present inhabiting 
it. Translated from two letters of the French Missionary, Father 
Borie, at present stationed at Ayer Salah, Malacca. (From “ Straits 
Times ”) [No date of publication ; original dates 1st November, 1857 and 
26th April, 1863]. 4\” x 1\*. pp. 79. Singapore, “ Straits Times ” 
Press, 1863. 

Borie, L’Abbl P. H. D. La Presqu'ile de Malacca les Malaiset les Sauvages, 
x 9§". pp. 155. Tulle, J. Mazeyrie, 1886. 

Borneo, Museum Journal etc. See Addendum. 

Bdrd-Boudour dans Tile de Java, dessine par ou sous la direction de Mr. 
F. C. Wilsen, avec texte descriptif et explicate, redige, d'aprSs les 
memoires manuscrits et imprimis de Mm. F. C. Wilsen, J. F. G. Brut 
mund et autres documents, et public, d'apres les ordres de S. Exc. le 
Ministre des Colonies, par le Dr. C. Leemans. [Avec avant propos du 

traducteur, A. G. van Hamel.] ty” X pp. hiii, 696 . Leide, 

E . /. Brill, 1894. 

B6rd-Boedoer op het eiland Java, afgebeeld door en under toezigt van 

F. C. Wilsen, met toelichtenden en verklarendentekst,naar de geschreven 
en gedrukte verhandelingen van F. C. Wilsen, J. F. G. Brumund en 
endere bescheiden, bewerkt en uitgegeven, op last van Z. Exc. den 
Minister van Kolonien, door Dr. C. Leemans. Mettekstplaten in porte - 
feuille.fol. En met afzonderlijken Atlas van platen, kaart en plattegronden . 
2vols. W x 9f. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1873. 

Boschma, Prof. Dr. H. Editor. See Temminckia 

Botanic Gardens, Singapore. Agricultural Bulletin Straits and Federated 
Malay States. Founded by H. N. Ridley in 1891. New Series Vol. 
1 — 10 (1902—1911). 6" x 9*. Singapore, 1902—1911. 

Botanic Gardens, Singapore. Gardens' Bulletin Straits Settlements. 
Vol. 1 (1912 — 1917) — Vol. XI (1940 — ) 6" x 9^. [Vol. 1, Nos. 

1—5, were published under the name of " Agricultural Bulletin of the 
Straits and Federated Malay States. 3rd Series. Founded by H . N. 
Ridley in 1891 and edited by him up to 1911 , and continued by the Botanic 
Gardens Department, Singapore .] 

Botanic Gardens, Singapore. Index of plants 1912. 6' x 9$'. pp. 152 . 
Singapore, Methodist Publishing House, 1912. 

Botelho, Nuno Aluarez. Vitorias do Governador da India. 1st Ed. 
5$" x 8\ pp. [t mi], 68. Lisbon, Antonio Aluarez. 

Boucher, F. The Indian Archipelago : a concise account of the principal 
islands and places of the Indian Archipelago. 4^ x V. pp. 115. 
London, Jones and Causton, 1857. 
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Boulenger, George A. Reptilia and batrachia. A vertebrate fauna of 
the Malay Peninsula from the isthmus of Kra to Singapore including the 
adjacent islands. Edited by H. C. Robinson. Ulus. map. X 9*. 
pp. xiii, 294. London, Taylor and Francis ; Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 
Govt. Press ; Singapore , Kelly & Walsh ; 1912. 

Boulger, Demetrius C. The life of Sir Stamford Raffles, ports, maps, 
plates. 6J" X 10|*. pp. xv, 403. London, Horace Marshall, 1897 . 

Bousquet, F. C. E. Beknopte handleiding der Maleische spraakkunst 
x 7£*. pp. 64, v. Soerabaija , Gebr. Gimberg, 1888. 

Bowrey, Thomas. A dictionary English and Malayo, Maiayo and English. 

To which is added some short grammar rules and also several 

dialogues, and letters Together with a table of time, computing 

etc. map. 8* x 10*. pp. xii, 682 London, D. Brown, etc., 1701. 

[Printed by Sam Bridge.] 

Boyle, Frederick. Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo. Trans. 
6J* x 9*. pp. 324. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1865. 

Boyle, Frederick. The savage life. A second series of “ camp notes ”. 
5f * x 8f *. pp. 332. London, Chapman and Hall, 1876. 

Boys, Henry Scott. . Some notes on Java and its administration by the 
Dutch. f>" v 7]*. pp. 92, in. Allahabad , Pioneer Press, 1892. 

Boze, P. Dictionnaire Fran^ais et Malais, con ten ant des dialogues familiers. 
6* X 5\ pp. xxxix, 288. Paris, Lecaudey ; 1825. 

[Bozorg.j (Adja ib al-Hind.) Les Merveiiles de lTnde. Ouvrage arabe 
in£dit du xe siecle traduit pour la premiere fois d'apres un manuscrit 

de la collection de M. Schefer ; avec introduction, notes, index 

par L. Marcel Devic. [Nouvelle Collection Jannet-Picard.] 

4£* x 6£*. pp. xxx, 220. Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, 1878. 

Braddell, Roland St. J. The legal status of the Malay States. 6* x 9^*. 
pp. 52. Singapore, Malaya Publishing House, 1931. 

Braddell, Roland St. J. The lights of Singapore. 39 Ulus, 5' x 1{". pp. xi, 
205. London, Methuen, 1934. 

Braddell, Rolana St. Joint-author. See Makepeace Walter, Dr. Gilbert 
E. Brooke and Roland St. J. Braddell. 

Braddell, T. Statistics of the British possessions in the Straits of Malacca ; 
with explanatory notes by T. Braddell. 5{* x 8|*. pp. 54. Penang, 
' " Pinang Gazette ” Press, 1861. 

Bradley, M. H. Trailing the tiger. Ulus. 6* x 8f*. pp. xi 246. New 
York and London, Appleton, 1929. 

Bradley, W. The wreck of the Nisero and our captivity in Sumatra. 
map. 18 Ulus. 5f* x 7f*. pp. xii, 164. London, Sampson Low, Marston, 
etc., 1884. 
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Bramston, M. An early Victorian heroine. The story of Hariette McDou- 
gall. 5 Ulus. 1 map. 5* x V. pp. 95. London, S.P.C.K . ; New York , 
E. S. Gorham ; 1911. 

Brandes, J. Beschrijving der Javaansche, Balineesche en Sasaksche 
handschriften aangetroffen in de palatenschap van Dr. H. N. van der 
Tuuk, en door hem verkmaat aan de Leidsche Universeteitsbibliotheek. 
I. Adigoma-Ender. II. Ghatotkatjacarana-Putrupasadji. III. Rabut 
Sakti- Yusup. IV. Teksten zonder bekanden titel. [Deels met inlands- 
che teksten.] x 10j ff . Batavia, Landsdrukkerij ; 1901 — 1915 \ 
Weltevrenden, 1926. 

Brande$ f J. Bijdrage tot de vcrgelijkende klankleer der Westersche 
afdeeling van de Maleisch-Polynesische taalfamilie. Acad. Proefs- 
chrift. x 9 W . pp. viii , 184, xx. Utrecht, P. W. van de Weijer, 1884 . 

Brandes, J. See (1) Groeneveldt, W. P. Catalogus *der archaeologische 

etc. (2) Tihjk, H. N. van der en J. Brandes. (3) Vreede, 

A. C. Een verslag van Professor A. C. Vreede etc. 

Brandstetter, R. Die kunst des Erzahlens bei den Dayaken. Eine 
sprachwissenschaftliche, literaturkundliche und volkerpsychologische 
Untersuchung auf vergleichender Grundlage. 5f* X 81*. pp. 21 . 
1930. 

Brandstetter, R. An introduction to Indonesian linguistics. Being 
four essays by Renward Brandstetter. Translated by C. 0. Blagden. 
Asiatic Society Monographs. Vol.xv. 5}* X 8| # . pp.xi,351. London, 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1916. 

Brandstetter, R. Malaio-Polynesische Forschungen. II. Die Bezie- 
hungen des Malagasy zum Malaiischen. 8" x lOJ*. pp. 43. Luzern , 
1893. 

Prandstetter, R. Malaio-Polynesische Forschungen. Zweite Reihe. 

III. Ein Prodromus zu einem vergleichenden Woterbuch der Malaio- 
Polynesische Sprachen fur sprachforscher und Ethnographen. 6£ x 9*. 
pp. 74. Luzern, E. Haag, 1906. 

Brandstetter, R. Monographien zur Indonesischen Sprachforschung. 
X. Der Artikel des Indonesischen verglichen mit dem des Indoger- 
manischen. 6* x 9*. pp. 56. Luzern , E. Haag, 1913. 

Brassey, Annie. The last voyage, to India and Australia, in the “ Sun- 
beam ", 1887. 20 full-page Ulus. 204. Ulus, in text. 1 chart. 1 map . 
5f* X 8}\ pp. xxiv, 490. London, Longmans, 1889. 

Breakspear, Oliver T.— Joint-author. See Wright, Arnold and Oliver 
T. Breakspear. 

Brenner, Joachim Freiherr von. Besuch bei den Kannibalen Sumatras. 
Erste Durchquerung der unabhangigen Batak-Lande. 7^ X IT. 
pp. 388. Wurzburg, Leo Woerl, 1891 , 

Bridges, H. J. — Translator. See de Vries, H. M. Editor and Compiler. 
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Brighton, John T. Betel-Nut Island. Personal experiences and adven- 
tures in the Eastern tropics, illus . 5 * x 7J # . pp. 225. London , 
Religious Tract Society , 1888. 

Brink, R. C. Bakhuizen van den .-Joint-author. See Ochse, J. J. and 
R. C. Bakhuizen van Brink. 

British Empire Exhibition. Malaya Pavilion. An album containing 16 
photographs of 1924 Pavilion, and 23 photographs of 1925 Pavilion. 

British Empire Exhibition. Malaya Pavilion. Illustrated guide to British 
Malaya. 8$' x IT. pp.55, Wembley, 1924. 

British Empire Exhibition. Malayan pamphlets. Series II — XIX. x 7£\ 

London , 1924. II. General Cultivation, pp. 13 ; III. Rubber, pp. 
33; IV. Cereals, pp. 13; V. Fruit and Vegetables, pp. 23; VI. 
Oils and fats, pp. 36 ; VII. Fibres, pp. 26 ; VIII. Miscellaneous 
Crops, pp. 49 ; IX. Plant diseases and pests, pp. 42 ; X. Land adminis- 
tration and surveys, pp. 49 ; XI. Labour in British Malaya, pp. 44 ; 
XII, Railway, road and shipping facilities in the Malay Peninsula, pp. 
21 ; XIII, Malay arts and crafts, pp. 19 ; XIV. Education in Malaya, 
by R. 0. Winstedt, pp. 34; XV. Native life in the Malay Peninsula, pp. 
44; XVI. Hygiene and sanitation in British Malaya, pp. 29 ; XVII. 
Rattan, pp. 22 ; XVIII. Gutta percha, pp. 22 ; XIX Damar and Copal, 
pp. u. 

British Empire Exhibition. A souvenir of the British Empire Exhibition. 
An album containing a map and 25 plates. Singapore , Houghton - 
Butcher [Eastern), Ltd., 1924. 

British Malaya. The magazine of the Association of British Malaya. 
8J'xir. Vol. I — 15 (1926 — 1940). London, Newton & Co., 1926—1940. 

British Malaya. Handbook to British Malaya, 1927, 1930, 1935. Com- 
piled by R. L. German, maps, illus. 6£' x 8£*. pp. 191, 212, 213. 
London, Malay States Information Agency, 1927 , 1930, 1935. 

British Malaya. Its trade and commerce, illus. 5£' x 8J*. pp. 64 
London , Malay States Information Agency, 1912. 

British North Borneo. Handbook See Addendum. 

British North Borneo. Views of See Addendum. 

British Possessions in the Straits of Malacca, The. 8£' x 13'. pp. 29 
London , Wm . Dawson , 1861. 

Brooke, Charles. Ten years in Sarawak. With an introduction by H.H. the 
Raja Sir James Brooke. 2 vols. 9 illus. 1 plan. 1 map. 5£' x 8'. London , 
Tinsley Brothers, 1866. 

Brooke, Dr. Gilbert E.— Joint-author. See Makepeace, Walter, Dr. Gilbert 
E. Brooke and Roland St. J. Braddell. 

Brooke, Sir James. A letter from Borneo, with notices of the country 
and its inhabitants. Addressed to James Gardner. 5£' x 8£\ 
pp. 40. London, L. & C. Seeley, 1842. [Sold by Smith, Elder <5* Co.] 
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Brooke, Sir James. The private letters of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak, narrating the events of his life from 1838 to the present time 

Edited by John C. Templer. 3 vols. 4f* X 7f*. London , 

Richard Bentley , 1853. 

Brooke, Sir James. Queries: past, present, and future. x 8£\ 
pp . 16. London , “ The Planet ,} Offices , 1907, 

Brooke, Sir James.— See (1) Jacob, Gertrude L; (2) Mundy, [G.] Rodney.; 
(3) St. John, Spenser, 

Brooke, [Sir James] and Baroness Burdett Coutts. Raja Brooke and 
Baroness Burdett Coutts. Consisting of the letters from Sir James 
Brooke, first white rajah of Sarawak, to Miss Angela (afterwards Baroness) 
Burdett Coutts. Edited by Owen Rutter. Foreword by Her Highness 
Ranee Margaret of Sarawak. 17 Ulus. 6" x 9". pp. 317. London , 
Hutchinson , 1935. 

[Brooke, Margaret]. Good morning and good night. By the Ranee 
Margaret of Sarawak. 10 illus. 6|" x 8|\ pp. xi, 308. London, 
Constable, 1934. 

[Brooke, Margaret]. My life in Sarawak. By the Ranee of Sarawak. 
27 Ulus. 1 map. 5f" x 8f*. pp. xxvi , 320. London, Methuen, 1913. 

[Brooke, Sylvia]. Sylvia of Sarawak. An autobiography. By H.H. 
the Ranee of Sarawak. 2nd Impression. 48 illus. 6* x 9". pp. 282. 
London, Hutchinson, 1936. 

[Brooke, Sylvia]. The three white Rajas. By H.H. the Ranee of 
Sarawak. 11 illus. x 8J*. pp, iv, 304. London, Toronto, etc., 
Cassell, 1939. 

[Brooke]. H.H. the Dayang Muda of Sarawak. Relations and complica- 
'■ tions. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor. 38 illus. x 8£\ 
pp. xviii, 253. London, John Lane, 1929. 

Brouwer, H. Albert. The geology of the Netherlands East Indies. 
Lectures delivered as Exchange-Professor at the University of Michigan 
in 1921— -1922. Recorded and prepared by Laurence M. Bould. text- 
plates. 17 text figures. 6" x 9". pp. xii, 160. New York, the Macmillan 
Co . ; London, Macmillan & Co . ; 1925. 

Brown, C. C. Kelantan • Malay. Papers on Malay Subjects. (Second 
Series.) 7” x 10£*. pp. Hi, 153. Singapore, Government Printing 
Office, 1927, 

Brown, C. C. Perak Malay. Papers on Malay subjects, (Second Series), 
7” x 10$*. pp. xv, 106. Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1921. 

Brown, C. C. Trengganu Malay. 6' x9j*. pp. iv, Hi. (Journ. Mai. 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc ., Vol. xiii, Part Hi, Dec. 1935.] 

Brown, Edwin Indiscreet memories. 10 Ulus. 5" x 7¥. pp, xiii . 
258. London, Kelly & Walsh, 1936. 
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Brown, J. MacMillan. The Dutch East. Sketches and pictures. 78 
illus . 5£" x 8 f\ pp. xvi, 222. London, Kegan Paul, 1914. 

Brown, L. C. Coconut cultivation. 4-J* x 1\”. pp. 16. London, Malay 
States Development Agency, 1911. 

Browning, G. A.— See Eastern Archipelago, Part II. 

Bruce, Charles. Twenty years in Borneo, 16 plates. 5J* x 84 ". pp. x, 266. 
London , New York, etc., Cassell & Co., 1914. 

Bruckner, G. Een klein Woordenboek der Hollandsche, Engelsche en 
Javaansche talen. A vocabulary of the Dutch, English, and Javanese 
languages. 5}" x 8j". pp. xx, 217. Batavia, 1842. 

Bruckner, G. Proeve eener Javaansche spraakkunst. 54" \ 84*. pp. 
vii, 182. Serampore, 1830. 

Brumund, J. F. G .—See (1) B6ro-Boudor dans File de Java etc. 

(2) Bor<VBoudour op het eilaird Java etc. 

Buck, Frank and Ferrin Fraser. Tim Thompson in the jungle. Ulus. 
5" / IV pp. vi, 208. New York and London, Appleton, 1936. 

Buckley, Charles Burton. An anecdotal history of old times in Singapore. 
From foundation of settlement on 6th February, 1819, to the transfer 
to the Colonial Office as part of colonial possessions of Crown on 1st April, 
1867. 2 vols. ports . illus. 64" x 9|\ Singapore, Fraser &Neave, 1902. 

Bucknill, John. The coins of the Dutch East Indies. An introduction 
to the studv of the series. 64* x 94*. pp. xii, 291. London, Spink, 
1931. 

Bucknill, John and F. N. Chasen. The birds of Singapore Island. 
31 plates by G. A. Levett-Yeats. 4J" x 8J". pp. vi, 247. Singapore , 
Government Printing Office, 1927. 

Buddie, R. Snakes of wSingapore Island, illus. 4* x 64". pp. 48. 
Singapore, etc., Kelly & Walsh, 1929. 

Bulletin of the Netherlands Indies Vulcanological Survey. See Mijnbouw 
in Nederlandsch-Indie. 

Bulletin of the North Borneo State Museum. See Addendum. 

Bunting, B.— Joint-editor. See Lewton-brain, L. and B. Bunting. (Editors). 

Bunting, B., C. D. V. Georgi, & J. N. Milsum. The oil palm in Malaya. 
Malaya Planting Manual No. 1. 35 plates. 2 graphs. 4 plans. 54" X 84". 
pp. ix, 293. Kuala Lumpur, Department of Agriculture, S.S. & F.M.S . 
1934. 

Bunyon, Charles John. Memoirs of Francis Thomas McDougall, sometime 
Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak and of Harriette his wife. 2 port. 
5 }* x 8£". pp. v ; 368. London. Longmans, Green & Co., 1889. 
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Burbidge, F. W. The gardens of the sun : or a Naturalist's journal on 
the mountains and in the forests and swamps of Borneo and the Sulu 
Archipelago. 26 ills. x 8*. pp. xix, 364. London , John Murray, 
1880. 

Burkhill, I. H. A dictionary of the economic products of the Malay 
Peninsula. With contributions by W. Birtwistle, F. W. Foxworthy, 
J. B. Scrivenor and J. G. Watson. 2 vols. 51" X 8f\ London, Crown 
Agents, 1935. 

Burrish, Onslow. Batavia illustrata;/ or, a view of the/Policy, and 
Commerce/ of the/United Provinces :/ Particularly of Holland./With 
an/Enquiry/into the/Alliances/of the/States General, /with the/Emperor, 
France, Spain, and/Great Britain. In 3 parts. b\* X 8$'. pp. v, 580. 
London, William Innys, Osborn & Longman & G. Strahan, 1728. 

Burton and Ward. (Baptist Missionaries). Report of a journey into the 
Batak Country, in the interior of Sumatra, in the year 1824. By Messrs. 
Burton and Ward, Baptist Missionaries. Communicated by the late Sir 
Stamford Raffles, Kt. 8^* x 11J*. [Trans. Roy. Asiat. Soc., Vol. i, 1827 
pp. 485-513.] 

Buys, M. Twee jaren op Sumatra's Westkust. [Overdrukken “ Haarlemsche 
Courant.”] x 8£*. pp vii, 440. Amsterdam, A. Akkeringa, 1886. 

Cabaton, A. Java, Sumatra, and the other islands of the Dutch East 
Indies. Translated and with a preface by Bernard Miall. map . 47 illus. 
5$* X 8$*. pp. xvi, 376. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1911. 

Caddy, Mrs. Florence. To Siam and Malaya in the Duke of Sutherland's 
Yacht " Sans Peur front. 5§* x 8§*. pp. x, 362. London, Hurst & 
Blackett, 1889. 

Caldecott, A. Jelebu. See Papers on Malay Subjects. 

Calendar of State Papers. See Sainsbury, W. N. Editor. 

Callenfels, Dr. P. V. van Stein. Korte gids voor de Prehistorische 
verzameling van het koninklijke Batavia Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen. illus. 6£* x 9§\ pp. vi, 36. Bandoeng, A . C. Nix, 1934. 

Cameron, Charlotte. Wanderings in south-eastern seas. 44 illus. 
1 map. x 8$*. pp. 269. London , T. Fisher Unwin, 1924 . 

Cameron, John. Our tropical possessions in Malayan Indian : being a 
descriptive account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, and 
Malacca ; their peoples, products, commerce, and government. 7 illus. 
5}' x 8f*. pp. x, 408. London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1865. 

Campaux, S. Translator. See Nor Nalla. 

Campbell, Donald MacLaine. Java : past and present. A descrip- 
tion of the most beautiful country in the world, its ancient history, people, 
antiquities, and products, map. 116 illus. 2 vols. fy* x 10*. London . 
Wm. Heinemann, 1915. 
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Cantor, Theodore. Catalogue of Malayan fishes. (Journ. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal , Vol. xviii, 1849). 14 plates. x 8}'. pp. xii, 461. Calcutta, 
Baptist Mission Press, 1850. ' 

Cardon, R. Le Roman de pelandok. fy" X 8£". pp. mi, 198. Hongkong, 

Societe des Missions- Etr anger es de Paris, 1933. 

• ' 

Careers in Malaya. A guide for parents, teachers and pupils. 5' x 
pp. xv, 545. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. Government Press, 1939. 

Carpenter, Frank G. Java and the East Indies. Carpenter’s World 
Travels. 129 Ulus. 2 maps. 6* x 9". pp. xv, 280. London, Wm. Heine - 
mann, 1923. 

Cartwright, H. A. Joint-editor. See Wright, Arnold and H. A. 
Cartwright. (Editors) . 

Casey, Mark. Amusing Malayan musings. illus. 4f # x V. pp. 172 . 
Dublin, etc., Brown & Nolan, n.d. 

Catalogue der Koloniale Bibliotheek See Koninklijk Instituut van 

Ned. Indie. 

Cator, Dorothy. Everyday life among the head-hunters and other 
experiences from east to west. 34 illus. x 8”. pp. xiv, 212. London 
New York & Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 

Cavenagh, Colonel 0. Report on the treaties and engagements with the 
native states of the Malayan Peninsula anterior to 1860. . 4$' X 7 $\ 
pp. xix, 189. Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1885. 

Cerruti, G.* B. My friends the savages. Translated from the Italian by 
1. Stone Sanpietro. Notes and observations of a Perak settler, illus. 
4§' X V. pp. 232. Como (Italy), Tipografia Co-operativa Comense, 1908. 

Ceyl, Pieter. See Bontekoe, William Ysbrantsz. 

Chalmers, William. A vocabulary of English, Malay and Sarawak 
Dayaks. 6' x 9'. pp. 70. Canterbury, St. Augustine’s College Press, 1861 . 

Chambers, Arthur— Translator. See Schebesta, Paul. 

Chatterji, Bijan Raj. Indian cultural influence in Cambodia, map. 
3 illus. 5£’ x 8J'. pp. xv, 300. University of Calcutta, 1928. 

Chasen, F. N. A handlist of Malaysian birds. A systematic list of the 
birds of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo and Java, including the 
adjacent small islands. (Bull. Raff. Mus., Singapore, S.S., No. 11, 
Dec. 1935). map. 6" x 9}*. pp. xx, 389. Singapore, Government Print- 
ing Office , 1935. 

Chasen, F. N. A handlist of Malaysian mammals. A systematic list of the 
mammals of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo and Java, including, 
the adjacent small islands. (Bull. Raff. Mus., Singapore, S.S., No. 15, 
April, 1940). map. 6£' x 10'. pp. xx, 209. Singapore, Government 
Printing Office, 1940 . 
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Chasen y F. N.— ■ Joint-author. See (1) Bucknill, John and F. N. Chasen. 
(2) Robinson, H. C. and F. N. Chasen. 

Chasen, F. N. and M. W. F. Tweedie. Editors. Proceedings Third 

Congress of Prehistorians etc. See Prehistorians, Congress of. 

Cherry, Rev. W. T. Geography of British Malaya and the Malay Archi- 
pelago ; with brief historical outlines of the principal areas under British 
protection. 4th Ed. Ulus. 11 maps. 7 x 10*. pp. 81. Singapore, 
Methodist Publishing House , 1923, 5th Ed. 1928. 

Chijs, J. A. van der. De Nederlanders te Jakatra. Uit de Bronnen Zoo 
uitgegevens als niet uitgegevene, bewerkt door J. A. van der Chijs. 
(Werken van het Kon. Inst, voor Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde van Ned. 
Indie. Tweede Afdeeling, Afzonderlijke Werken.). 5f* x 8f*. pp. xii, 264. 
Amsterdam, Frederik Muller, 1860. 

Chijs, J. A. van der. De vestiging van het Ncderlandsche geza£ over de 
Banda-eilanden (1599-1621). kaart. 7|* x 11*. pp. Hi, 184. Batavia, 
Albrecht ; 'S Hage, M. Nijhoff ; 1886 . 

Chijs, J. A. van ter —Joint-author. See Netscher, E. en J. A. van der 
Chijs. 

Chijs, J. A. van der. Ned. Ind. Plakaatbock. See Koninklijk Bata- 

VIAASCH GENOOTSCHAP. 

China Sea Directory, The. Vol. I— containing directions for the approaches 
to the China Sea, by Malacca, Singapore, Sunda, Banka, Gaspar, 

etc. Vol. 2— containing directions for the navigation of the 

China Sea, between Singapore and Hongkong. Printed for the 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. (All rights reserved). 5th Ed. 6* x 9^*. 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1906. [Sold by J. D. Potter.] 

Chinchinjoss, Joss. Friend Tommy and other topics. (Reprinted from 
“Singapore Free Press".) 5* x 7]*. pp. xii, 115. Singapore, Kcllv 
& Walsh, 1900. 

Choa Kok Hong. Price parity tables for the Netherlands East Indies 
including simple and compound interest tables, weight conversion tables, 
etc. Published by International Cambist Co., Semarang. b\ n X 8f ".pp. 
xvii, 443, 132, 55. Singapore, Methodist Publishing House, 1921. 

Chrestomathies Oceaniennes. Textes en Langue Boughi 1. 3* x 91*. 
pp. 18. Imprimerie Orientale, n.d. 

Christian in Singapore, The. A religious magazine published quar- 
terly by the “ Singapore Ladies Bible and Tract Society." Vol. 1, 1861. 
x 8*. 

Claridge, Sir John Thomas. A statement relating to the appointment 
of Sir John Thomas Claridge, to the recordership of Prince of Wales' 
Island, Singapore and Malacca ; and his dismissal on 9th March, 1832. 
5J* x 8J*. pp. 108. London, Samuel McDowall, 1835. 
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Clarke, John. The Pinang Free School, and popular guide to romanised 
Malay, Part I. X 8£". pp. 46 , viii, [pp. 3-4 missing ]. Penang, 1869 . 

Clavery, Edouard. Les Etablissements des detroits. 6' x 9T, pp. 41. 
Paris , Societe de VAnnuaire Colonial , 1904. 

Clephane, Irene. — Translator. See Lulofs, Madelon. 

Clercq, F. S. A. De. Het Maleisch der Molukken. Lijst der van 

het gewone Maleisch verschillende woorden, zooale die gebruikt worden 
in de residentien Manado, Ternate, Ambon met Banda en Timor Koe- 

pang, benevens eenige aldaar vervaardigde pantoens, prozastuk- 

ken en gedichten. (Uitgave Bataviaasah Genootschap.) 6§" X 8£*. pp. 
93. Batavia, W. Bruining , 1876. 

Clercq, F. S. A. De. Nieuw Plantkundig Woordcnbock voor Nederlandsch 
Indie. Met korte aanwijzingen van het nultig gebruik derplantenen 
hare beteekenis in het volksleven en met registers der inlandsche en 
wetenschappelijke benamingen. Na het overlijden van den schrijver 
voor den druk bewerkt en uitgegeven door Dr. M. Greshoff. 1\” X 10J*. 
pp. xx, 395. Amsterdam , /. H. de Bussy , 1909. 

Clifford, Hugh. British and Siamese Malaya. 5J" x [From Proc. 
Roy. Col. Inst. Vol. 34, 1902 — 1903, pp. 45 — 75.] 

Clifford, Hugh. Bush-whacking and other Asiatic States and memories. 

1st Ed. 5J" x 8£*. pp. 386. London, Heincmahn, 1929. 

Clifford, Hugh. Bush- whacking and other sketches. 5" x 7£". pp. viii , 
324. Edinburgh & London, Blackwood, 1901. 

Clifford, Hugh. The downfall of the Gods. 3rd Impression 5" x 7J\ 
pp. xvi, 344. London, Murray, 1928. [First printed 1911]. 

Clifford, Hugh. East Coast etchings. [The author’s first book.] 1st Ed. 
4f* x V. pp. 235. Singapore “ Straits Times’ ’ Press, 1896. 

Clifford, Hugh. A free lance of today. A novel. 2nd Ed. (revised), 
b” x 7£*. pp. vi, 310. London, Methuen, 1928. 

Clifford, Hugh. Further India — being the story of exploration from the 
earliest times in Burma, Malaya, Siam, and lndo-China. Ulus. maps. 
5f* X 8f*. pp. xi, 378. London, Lawrence & Bullen, 1904. 

Clifford, Hugh. German colonies. A plea for the native races. 5" x 7}". 
pp. 116. London, John Murray, 1918. 

Clifford, High. Heroes in exile. 2nd Impression. 5" x 7i". pp. xii, 320. 
London, Murray, 1928. [First printed 1906.] 

Clifford, Hugh. The Hikayat Raja Budiman. (A Malay folk tale.) 
Part II English translation, with notes by Hugh Clifford [Pub. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. 3.] 6' x 9J\ pp. 41. Singapore, American 
Union Press, 1896. 
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Clifford, Hugh. In a corner of Asia— being tales and impressions of* 
men and things in the Malay Peninsula. 4th Impression, x 6f*. pp. 
252. London , Ernest Benn, 1928. [First printed 1899.] 

Clifford, Hugh. In court and kampong— being tales and sketches of native life 
in the Malay Peninsula, ty” x 8*. pp. 254. London , Grant Richards , 1897. 

Clifford, Hugh. In the days that are dead. 1st Ed. b* x 7£\ pp, 313. 
London , John Murray, 1926. 

Clifford, Hugh. A journey through the Malay States of Trengganu and 
Kelantan. 6" x 9". [From Geog. Journ. Vol IX, 1897. pp. 1—37.] 

Clifford, Hugh. Life in the Malay. Peninsula ; as it was and is. 5}' x 8$*. 
[From Proc. Roy. Col. Inst. Vol. 30, 1898— 1899, pp. 369—401.] 

Clifford, Hugh. Malayan monochromes. 7th Impressions. 5* x 1\”. 
pp. 312. London, Murray, 1933. [First printed 1913.] 

Clifford, Hugh. A Prince of Malaya. 5" x 8*. pp. 253. New York & 
London, Harper & Brothers, 1926. 

Clifford, Hugh. Saleh : a sequel. 5' x 7£*. pp. 306. Edinburgh & 

London, Blackwood, 1908. 

Clifford, Hugh. Sally: a study — and other tales of the outskirts. 

b* x 7£\ pp. vi, 299. Edinburgh & London, Blackwood, 1904. 

Clifford, Hugh. Since the beginning. A tale of an Eastern land. 

5* x 7 \". pp. ix, 288. London, Grant Richards, 1898. 

Clifford, Hugh. Studies in brown humanity — being scrawls and smudges 
in sepia, white and yellow. 5* x pp. x, 264. London, Richards, 1927. 
[First printed 1998.] 

Clifford, Hugh and F. A. Swettenham. A dictionary of the Malay 

language. Malay-English. A. — G. [This dictionary was never com- 
pleted.] 8f xll # . Taiping [Perak), Government Printing Office, 1894 — 
1902. 

Clifton, Violet. Islands of Queen Wilhelmina. Introduction by Lord 
Dunsany. 65 Ulus. 5J ' x Bf". pp. xv, 287. London , Constable, 1927. 

Clutterbuck, Walter J.— About Ceylon and Borneo ; being an account 
of two visits to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and how we fell out on our home- 
ward journey. 47 illus. 2 maps. 2nd Ed. x 7|*. pp. x, 265. London 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. 

Clyde Terrace Market, Singapore. Ceremony of the laying the Foundation 
Stone of the Clyde Terrace Market, at Singapore, 29th March, 1873, 
by W. H. Read. 5f* x 8§*. pp. 23. Singapore , n Straits Times ” 
Press, 1873. 

Coffin, Charles. Our new way round the world. 95 iUus. 14 maps, 
b\” x 8£ # . pp. xviii , 522. [lastpage(s) missing ?]. London, Sampson Low , 
1869. 
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Cogan, lAsmy— Translator. See Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez. 

Colijn, H.— Joint-author. See Stibbe, Prof. D. G. and H. Colijn. 

Collection des principales Chroniques Malaycs publiec par E. Dulaurier 
[Maleische tekst net Arab. Karakters.] l r — 2 d fascicule. 6' x 9*. Paris , 
Impritnerie Nationale, 1849. 

Collet, Octave J. A. L’etain. Etude miniere et politique sur les Etats 
federes Malais. Avec planche, illustrations et carte. x 10'. pp. 196. 
Bruxelles , Falk Fils, [1902.] 

Collet, Octave J. A. Terres et peuples de Sumatra. Ouvrage orn£ de 
150 dessins ou graphiques et de 180 planches hors texte ainsi qu' une 

grande carte en couleurs 9* x ll£*. pp. xvi, 562. Amsterdam, 

Societe D* Edition “ Elsevier ”, 1925. 

Collingwood, Cuthbert. Rambles of a naturalist on the shores and 
waters of the China Sea : being observations in natural history during a 
voyage to China, Formosa, Borneo, Singapore, etc., made in Her 
Majesty's vessels in 1866 and 1867. 10 Ulus. 5|* x 8§*. pp. xii, 445. 
London , John Murray, 1868. 

Collins, James. Museums, their commercial and scientific uses. A 
lecture delivered at Government House, Singapore, 26th August, 1874. 
(Journ. East. Asia, Vol. I, No. 1, July 1875.] b$” x pp. 21. 

Colonial Directory of the Straits Settlements, including Sarawak, 
Labuan, Bangkok and Saigon for 1875. ty n X 8|\ Singapore, Mission 
Press, 1875. 

Colquhoun, Ethel. Two on their travels. (Chapters on Singapre, Java, etc.] 
illus. 6* x 8'. pp. xvi, 242. London, Wm. Heinemann, 1902. 

Colter, Eli. — Joint-author. See Yeager, Francis and Eli Colter. 

Commission on Higher Education in Malaya. Report of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education in Malaya, 1939. Members of the Com- 
mission, Sir William H. McLean, H. J. Channon, and H. North-Hunt, 
Secretary. 6" x 9|*. pp. vii, 150. [Colonial No. 173.] London, His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1939. 

Compagnie’s Kamer van het Museum van het Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 4 illus. 9* x \\\”. pp. 14. Batavia, 
Albrecht ; ' S-Gfravenghage , Nijhoff, 1907. 

Comparative vocabulary of the dialects of some of the wild tribes inhabit- 
ing the Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, etc. Collected and compiled for the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. x 8£'. [From Journ. 
Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. V. pp. 125 — 152, 1880.] 

Congress of Prehistorians. See Prehistorians, Congress of. 
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Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. A tale. x 8£*. pp . ix, 417. London <$■ 
Toronto , /. M. Dent , 1926. 

Conrad, Joseph. Tales of unrest. 5" x TV. pp. 297. London , Eveleigh 
Nash, [1925?] 

Content, k. --Translator See Cramer, Dr. P. J. S. 

Contzen, L. Die Portugiesen auf Milika. Beitrage zur Portugiesischen 
Kolonialgeschichte in Ostindien. III. (In “ Konigliches Gymnasium zu 
Bonn. Jahresbericht uber das Schuljahr 1905 ”). 8" x 10". pp. 67. 
Bonn , Carl Georgi , 1906. 

Cook, J. A. Bethune. Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, founder of Singapore, 
1819 ; and some of his friends and contemporaries, front. 5* x 7f \ pp. 205. 
London, Arthur Stockwell, 1918. 

Cook, J. A. Bethune. Sunny Singapore. An account of the place and 
its people, with a sketch of the results of missionary work. 2nd Ed. 12 
plates . 5" x iy. pp. xvi, 183. London, E. Stock, 1907. 

Cook, Oscar. Borneo, the stealer of hearts. 26 illus. 6" x 9". pp. 286. 
London, Hurst & Blackett, 1924. 

Cool, Capt. T. W. With the Dutch in the East. An outline of the military 
operations in Lombok, 1894. Giving also a popular account of the native 
characteristics, architecture, folk-lore, etc. Translated from the Dutch 
by E. J. Taylor. With index, glossary of foreign words and list of 
authorities quoted. 11 full-page illus. 68 illus. in text. 14 plans. 1 map. 
7J* X 101'. PP* xv i> $65. London, Luzac, 1897. 

Coolsma, S. Handleiding bij de beoefening der Soendanecsch taal. b{” * 
8J\ pp. 114. Batavia, H. M. van Dorp, 1873. 

Coolsma, S. Socndanecsch-Hollandsch Woordenbock. 6J' x 9J". pp. 

- xxxiv, 422. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, [1884}] 

Coote, Philip C. A commercial handbook of the Netherlands East Indies 
1928. Foreword by M. W. F. Treub. 3rd Ed. map. x 8J'. pp. 91. 
London, Sampson Low, Marston, 1928. 

Coote, Philip C. The Malay States. Peeps at Many Lands. 8 illus. 
map. 5* x 7-J". pp. vii, 87. London , A. & C. Black , 1923. 

Coote, Philip C. Editor. Malayan trade annual 1925. (The S.S., F.M.S., 
and U.M.S.) Foreword by F. George Penny, illus. map. x 8£ ff . pp. 
123. London, Sampson Low, 1925.. 

Cope, Captain. A new/History/of the/East-tndics./with brief /Observations/ 
on the/Religion, Customs, Manners and Trade of/the Inhabitants./With 
a/Description of all the Forts and Settlements of the/Europeans, and the 
Trade carried on by the East-/India Company ; with an Account of the 
Wars they/have been engaged in from their first Settlement by Queen 
Elizabeth in the Year 1601, to the Present Time. /map. plates. 5f' X 8j'. 
pp [x], 392. London, M. Cooper ; W. Reeve ; and C. Sympson ; 1754. 
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Cope, Stuart R. and A. Content.— Translators. See Cramer, I)r. P. J. S. 

Corbet, A. Steven. Biological processes in tropical soils : with special 
reference to Malaysia. 10 text figures . 16 plates. x 8^. pp. xiv, 156. 
Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, 1935. 

Corbet, A. Steven & H. M. Pendlebury. The butterflies of the Malay 
Peninsula. Including aids to indentification, notes on their physiology 
and bionomics, and instructions for the collection and preservation of 
specimens under tropical conditions. 2 maps. 2 coloured plates. 14 photo 
graphic plates. 34 text-figures. x 9£". pp. xxix, 252. Kuala Lumpur, 
Kyle, Palmer & Co. t 1934. 

Cotteau, E. Quclques notes sur Sarawak (Borneo). M" x 10". pp. 9. 
Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1886. 

Couperus, Louis. Eastward. Translated by J. Menzies-Wilson and C.C. 
Crispin, front 36 Ulus. 6" x 9*. pp. 286. London, Hurst S* Blackett, 1924. 

Coupland, R. Raffles 1781 -1826. port. map. 5£" a 8f". pp. 134. Oxford 
University Press, 1926. — ditto. 2nd Ed. 1934. 

Court, M. H. An exposition of the relations of the British Government 
with the Sultan and State of Palembang, and the designs of the Nether- 
lands* Government upon that country ; with descriptive accounts and 
maps of Palembang and the Island of Banca. 2 maps. 5J' x 8£". pp. % mi, 
259. London, Black, Kinsgsbury, Parbury & Allen, 1821. [Printed by 
Cox & Baylis, London]. 

Coutts, Baroness Burdett and Raja Brooke. See Brooke, [Sir James] and 
Baroness Burdett Coutts. 

Covarrubias, Miquel. Island of Bali. 2 maps. 110 Ulus. Album of 
Photographs by Rose Covarrubias. 6" x 9". pp. xxv, 417, x. London, etc. 
Cassell & Co., 1937. 

Cowie, andson. English-Sulu-Malay vocabulary, with useful sentences, 
tables, etc. Edited by Wm. Clark Cowie. Grammatical introduction 
by the editor. 5J" x 8£*. pp. xlviii, 288. London. Thco. May [Printer] ; 
[Sold at] The British North Borneo Co., 1893. 

Cradock, C. Sporting notes in the Far East. Ulus. map. 5J" x 8J". pp. v, 
213. London & Sydney, Griffith Farran Okedcn & Welsh, n.d. [Printer : 
C. E. Cookes, Richmond, Yorks.] 

Cramer, Dr. P. J. S. The cultivation of Hevea. A manual for the planter. 
Translated from the Dutch by Stuart R. Cope and A. Content. Ulus. 
6' x 9\ pp. xv, 132. Amsterdam, J. H. de Bussy, 1911. 

Crawfurd, John. The Crawfurd papers. A collection of official records 
relating to the mission of Dr. John Crawfurd sent to Siam by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1821.. x 9", pp. xi, 285. Bangkok, National 
Library, 1915. 

Crawfurd, John. A descriptive dictionary of the Indian Islands and 
adjacent countries, map. 6" X 9". pp. 459. London, Bradbury & Evans, 
1856 . 
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Crawfurd, John. A grammar and dictionary of the Malay language, 
with a preliminary dissertation. Vol. I. Dissertation and grammar. 
Vol. 2. Malay and English, and English and Malay Dictionaries. 
b\* x 8£*. London , Smith , Elder & Co., 1852 . . [Colophon : London, 
Bradbury & Evans , Printers.] 

Crawfurd, John. History of the Indian Archipelago. Containing an 
account of the manners, arts, languages, religions, institutions, and 
commerce of its inhabitants. 3 vols. maps, engravings. 5£ X 8£*. Edin- 
burgh. Archibald Constable ; London , Hurst, Robinson & Co., 1820 . 
[Colophon : — Printed by George Ramsay & Co., Edinburgh, 1819 — 1820.] 

Crawfurd, John. Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General 
India to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China; exhibiting a view of the, 
actual state of those kingdoms. 2nd Ed. 2 vols. 3 maps. 12 Ulus. 11 wood- 
cuts. 5f " x 8|. London, Henry Colburn ; Richard Bentley ; 1830. 
[Colophon: — Printed by Samuel Bentley, London.] 

Croix, J. Errington De La. Some account of the mining districts of 
Lower Perak. 1 map. 5f " X 8J\ pp. 10. 1881. 

Cubitt, G. E. S. Wood in the Federated Malay States. Its use, misuse, 
and future provision, 6" x 9£". pp. ii, 31. Kuala Lumpur, Government 
Printing Office, 1920. 

Cuisiner, Jeanne. Danses magiques de Kelantan. (University de Paris. 
Travaux et Memoires de lTnstitut D’Ethnologie^XXII.) 6 plates . 
6£* x 10J. pp. 206. Paris, Institut D* Ethnologic, 1936. 

Cullin, E. G. and W. F. Zehnder. The early history of Penang, 1592 — 
182^7. (Reprinted from the “ Straits Echo ”.) V x 10". pp. 44. Penang, 
Criterion Press, 1905. 

Cultureel Indie. See Koloniaal Instituut. 

Cunynghame, . Dorothy. The jade lotus. A novel, if" x 1\ H . pp. 320. 
London, Hutchinson, [1932}]. 

Curie, Richard. Into the East. Notes on Burma and Malaya. Pre- 
face by Joseph Conrad. x 7£*. pp. xxx, 224. London, MacmiUian , 
1923. 

Curtis, C.— Joint-author. See Ridley, H. N. and C. Curtis. 

Curtis, William Eleroy. Egypt, Burma and British Malaysia, map . 
35 Ulus. 5f* x 8£\ pp. 399. Chicago, etc., Fleming H. Revell, 1905 . 

Cust, R. N. Languages of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the Indian 
Peninsula. Philological Society. 5|" x 8f ff . pp. 38. 

Cust, Robert. Les races et les langues de TOceanie. Traduit de TAnglais 
par A. L. Pinart. 4}' x V. pp. 71. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1888. 

Dagh-Register gehouden den int Easteel Batavia, etc. See Koninklijk 
Bataviaasch Genootschap. 
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D’Alboquerque, Afonso. The commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquer- 
que, Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese 
edition of 1774, and edited by Walter de Gray Birch, of the British 
Museum. Issued by the Hakluyt Society. 53, 55, 62, 69. maps, index . 
4 vols . 5J* x 81", London, Hakluyt Society, 1875—1883. 

D ’Almeida, William B. Life in Java ; With sketches of the Javanese. 
2 vols. 5 x 8£*. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1864. 

Dalrymple, Alexander. A full and clear proof, /that the/Spaniards can have 
no claim/to/Balambangan./ 5$" x 8£". pp. 35. London , /. Nourse ; 
P. Elmsly ; Brotherton and Sewell ; 1774. 

Dalrymple, Alexander. Memoirs. 10* x 12£*. 4 vols. London , George 
Bigg, 1783-1786. 

Dalton, Clive. Valiant journey. 4$* x 7J*. pp. 285. London, Stanley 
Paul, 1935. 

Dalton, Clive. White pagan. A novel. 5" x 7\*. pp. 320. London, 
Grayson and Grayson, 1932. 

Daly, D. D. Explorations in British North Borneo, 1883 — 87. (Proc. Roy. 
Geog. Soc. and Monthly Rec. Geog., Jan. 1888). 5J" x 8|". pp. 24. 

Daly, D. D. Surveys and explorations in the native states of the Malayan 
Peninsula, 1875—1882. (Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc . and Monthly Rec. Geog 
July, 1882). b\” x 8f \ pp. 63. 

Dammerman, K. W. The agricultural zoology of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. The animals injurious and beneficial to agriculture, horticulture 
and forestry in the Malay Peninsula, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines, map. illus. 7J" x 10J\ pp. xi, 473. Amsterdam, J\ H. de 
Bussy, 1929. 

Dammerman, K. W. Landbowdierkunde van Oost-Indie. De schadelijke 
en nuttige dieren voor land,-tuin-en boschbouw in Oost-Indie. 7J" X 10 £*. 
pp. x, 368. Amsterdam, J. H. de Bussy, 1919. 

Dammerman, K. W. Preservation of wild life and nature reserves in the 
Netherlands Indies. Fourth Pacific Science Congress, Java — 1929. 
illus. 6}" X 9J\ pp. 91. Welteirenden, Emmink, 1929. 

Dampier, Capt. William. A new voyage round the world. Describing 


particularly the Isthmus of America, and other Philip- 
pine and East-India Islands near Cambodia, etc. New 

Holland, Sumatra, Nicobar Isles,. Vol. I. Fourth Ed. 


corrected, maps, draughts. x 8J*. pp [x], vi, 550. London, James and 
John Knapton, 1729. 

Daniel, J. Frank. Animal life of Malaysia, illus. 6|* x 8$*. pp. x, 220. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1908 . 

Danvers, Frederick Charles. The Portuguese in India. Being a history of 
the rise and decline of their Eastern Empire. 2 vols. port. maps, plates. 
x 8}". London, W. H. Allen, 1894. 
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David, M. Private telegraph code, Penang, 1st Sept. 1891. ty" x 10*. 
pp. 86. Penang , “ Penang and Straits Press Coy", 1891. 

Davidger, Reuben. See Greenwood, James. 

Davidson, G. F. Trade and travel in the Far East ; or recollections of 
twenty-one years passed in Java, Singapore, Australia, and China. 
5* x 8*. pp. x, 312. London , Madden and Malcolm, 1846. 

Davidson, Jessie A. Dawn— A romance of Malaya. 4|* x 7J*. pp. 320. 
London and New York, Andrew Melrose, 1926. 

Davidson, Jessie A. Eyes of the moon. A novel. x 7J*. pp. 278. 
London, Andrew Melrose, f 19261]. 

Davidson, Jessie A.* The return of Gloria. A novel 4J* x 7J*. pp. 317 • 
London, Andrew Melrose, 1926. 

Davies, R. D. Siam in the Malay Peninsula. (A short account of the 
position of Siam in the States of Kelantan, Patani, Legeh and Siam). 
5" x 1\". pp. 37. Singapore, Fraser & Neave, 1902. 

De Beaufort, L. F. - Joint-author . See Weber, Dr. Mas and Dr. 

L. F. de Bead fori. 

De Beaufort, L. F. and Others. Science in the Netherlands East Indies. 
Edited by 1. M. R. Rutten. Kon. Akad van Wetenschappen Amster- 
dam. (“ I. C. 0." Committee.) x 10 tf-pp. viii, 432. Amsterdam, De 
‘ Bussy , n.d. 

Defences of Singapore, The. Series of articles reprinted from “ Singapore 
Free Press". x 8J*. pp. 57. Singapore, Singapore and Straits 
Fruiting Office, 1825. 

Delmas, fimile. Java, Ceylan les Indes. Excursion sous l'Equateur et 
la Zone Torride. Deuxieme Edition. Ouvrage orne de deux cartes. 
1Y x 10£*. pp. iv, 450. Paris, Libraire de l* Art, 1898. 

Delsman, Prof. Dr. H. C. en Dr. J. D. F. Hardenberg. De Indische 
zeevisschen en zeevisscherij. Bibliotheek van de Nederlandsch-Indisch 
Natuurhistorische Vereeniging, VI. 6|* x 9|*. pp. viii, 388. Batavia- 
Centrum, Visser& Co., 1931. 

De Moubray, G. A. De C. Matriarchy in the Malay Peninsula and neigh- 
bouring countries. 2 maps. 6* x 9J*. pp. ix, 292. London, Routledge, 
1931. 

Dempwolff, Otto. Vergleichende Lautlehre des AustronesischenWortschat- 
zes. Erster Band. Induktiver Aufbau, einer Indonesischen ursprache. 
Zweiter Band. Deduktive anwendung, des Urindonesischen auf Austro- 
nesische Einzelsprachen. Dritter Band. Austronesisches Worterverzei- 

chnis. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur Eingeborenensprachen Carl 

Meinhof—Funfzehntes Heft, Siebenzehntes Heft, Neunzehntes Heft, 
x 9£. Berlin, Dietrich Reimer, 1934—1938. 
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Denison, Noel. Jottings made during a tour amongst the Land Dayaks of 
Upper Sarawak, Borneo, during the year, 1874. V x 10*. pp. vii, 94. 
Singapore , " Mission Press ", 1879 . 

Dennys, N. B. A contribution to Malayan bibliography. 6" x 8£* 
[ Journ . Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., No. 5, pp. 69—123 ; No. 6, pp. 
225— 272 ; 1888.] 

Dennys, N. B. A descriptive dictionary of Malaya. V x 9^*. pp. viii, 
423. London , “ London and China Telegraph " Office , 1894. 

Dennys, N. B. A handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 
being a series of introductory lessons for domestic and business purpoes. 
6J* x 10*. pp. vii, 204. London, Trubner ; Singapore , Mission Press ; 
1878. 

Department of Agriculture, S.S. and F.M.S. See Agricultural Dkpart- 
MKNT, S.S. AND F.M.S. 

D’Escury, T. Baron Collot. Boegineesch Heldendicht op Dacng Kalaboe, 
waarin onder andere de dood van den Ambtenaar T. Baron Collot 
D'Escury en de Zegepraal der Hollandsche wapenen bezongen worden. 
Voor het eerst uitgegeven en vertaald door Dr. B. F. Matthes. 
5^" x 9J". pp. 43. Makassar, Muller, Schmidt & Co., 1/&5#.] 

De Silva, G. W. Lupe. (An historical romance of Portuguese Malacca)- 

5" > 71". pp. [au], 100. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., International Printers, 

1939 . 

De Silva, G. W. Only a taxi-dancer. (A romance of Singapore). 5{*x7£* 
pp. [viii], 173. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., International Printers, 1938. 

De Silva, G. W. Popular history of Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 
5* x 7J\ pp. viii, 199. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., Kyle Palmer, 1939. 

De Silva, G. W. The Princess of Malacca. A historical romance of old 
Malaya. Ulus. 5} x 7£". pp. viii. 117. Malacca, Wah Seong Press, 
1938. 

De Silva, G; W. Suleiman goes to London. A romance of the East 

6* x V. pp. 201. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S., Kelly & Walsh, 1938. 

Deventer, M. L. van. Daendels — Raffles. A dissertation on the two 
celebrated governors of Java during one of the most important periods 
in the history of Dutch Colonies in the East Indies. Translated from 
“ Indische Gids ", by Geo. G. Batten. 5£* x 8£*. pp. 128. London, E. 
Malbourough, 1894. 

Deventer, M. L. van. Geschicdenis der Nederlanders op Java. Eerst e 
deel. 6* x 9*. pp. v, 330. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink, 1886. 

Devic, L. Marcel. Legendes et traditions historiques de l'Archipel Indien 
(Sedjarat Malayou) . Traduit pour la premiere fois du Malais en Frai^ais 
• et accompagn6 de notes par L. M. Devic. 4£* x 6^*. pp. vii , 149. Paris, 
Ernest Leroux, 1878. [Le Puy, Impriemerie de M. — P. Marchessou.] 
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Devic, L. Marcel, Quelques notes de lexicologie Malaise, additions au 
dictionnaire Malais-Fra^ais de 1’Abbd Favre. (Extrait du Journal 
Asiatique No. 3. 1883). x 7 \*. pp. 7 . Imprimerie Nationale, 1883 . 

Devic, L. Marcel. See [Bezorg.] 

De Villa, E. M. The study of mines in China, Indochina and Malaya. 
15 Ulus. x 8f*. pp. xiii, 226. Hongkong, “ Hongkong Daily Press ”, 
Ltd., 1935. 

De Vries, H. M. Editor and Compiler. The importance of Java seen from 
the air. A book devoted to the interests of the island of Java. Air 
photographs by the Military Air Force. Text by the editor with the 
assistance of data supplied by the Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, etc. Translation by H. J. Bridges, map. x 12'. 
pp. 332. Batavia, G. Kolff, 1928. 

De Wit, Augusta. Island India. 11 Ulus. 1\” x 10". pp. xv, 105. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 1923. 

De Wit, Augusta. Java — facts and fancies. 160 Ulus. 5£* x 81'. pp. 
329. London, Chapman & Hall, 1905. 

De Wit, Augusta. Java, facts and fancies. 160 Ulus. x 8}". pp. 
[iv], 321. The Hague, W. P. van Stockum & Son, 1912. 

De W., H. On the Equator. Ulus. 5* x V. pp. 142. London, Cassell, Peter 
Galpin & Co., [C. 1881]. 

De Zoete, Beryl and Walter Spies. Dance and drama in Bali. Pre- 
face by Arthur Waley. 112 Ulus. map. 7£* x IT. pp. xx, 343, 
London, Faber & Faber, 1938. 

Dijkstra, A. Popular Maleisch Taalgids. Praktisch beerboek voor alien 

die het conversatie — Maleische willen leeren. Met een voorwoord 

van .G. J. Grashuis. i\” x 6f pp. iv, 120. Rotterdam, J. H. Dunk, 
[1883]. 

Dillwyn, Lewis Llewellyn.— Jofit-author. See Motley, James and Lewis 
Llewellyn Dillwyn. 

“Din.” Singapore jottings. X W- pp 120. Singapore, “ Koh Yew 
Hean ” Press. 1885. 

Dissel, J. S. A. van. Eenige Balineesche Brieven, Processtukken, enz. 
6' x 9*. pp. v, 95, 16 . Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1885. 

Distant, W. L. Rhopalocera Malayana : a description of the butterflies 
of the Malay Peninsula. 46 coloured plates. 129 woodcuts. 10' x 12J*. 
pp. xvi, 481. London , West, Newman & Co . ; Penang, D. Logan, 1882 — 
1886. 

Dixon, Alec. Singapore patrol. 9 Ulus , map. 5f # x 8£ # . pp. 270. 
London, etc., Hanap, 1935. ^ 
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Djajadiningrat, R. A. Dr. Hoesein and Dr. G. W. J. Drewes. Atjehsch— 
Nederlandsch Woordenboek door R. A. Dr. H. Djajadiningrat met 
Nederlandsch-Atjehsch Register door Dr. G. W. J. Drewes.' 2 vols . 
V X lOJ*. Batavia, Landsdrukkerij, 1934. 

Dolk, A.— Translator. See Gronemann, Dr. J. 

Dorai, The Palia. See Knocker, F. W. 

Douglas, R. S. A comparative vocabulary of the Kayan, Kenyah and 
Kalabit languages. 6* x 9J*. pp. 45. [Sarawak Mus. Journ., Vol. i, 
No. 1, 1911.) 

Downie, R. A. Editor. See Anthologia Anthropologica. 

Doyle, Patrick. Tin mining in Larut. maps, plates, notes. 5" x 8'. pp. 
32. London, E. & F. N. Spon, 1879. 

Dream A While. Cartoons from Straits Produce showing in pictorial 
form the main events in local history. 1922—1933. 8* x IT. Singa- 
pore, Printers, Ltd., 1933. 

Drewes, Dr. G. W. J. See Djajadiningrat, R. A. Dr. Hoesein and Dr. 
G. W. J. Drewes. 

Dru, L6on. La Peninsule Malaise projets de percement de ITsthme, 
Krau — Chai-ya-Talung. maps. 6' x 10*. pp. 65. Paris, Georges 
Chamerot, 1881. 

Du Hailly (Ed.) De France a Singapore. Souvenirs d'une Compagne 
dans L'Extreme Orient. 5§* x pp. 27. 

Dulaurier, Ed. Memoire lettres et rapports relatifs au cours de langues 
Malaye et Javanaise fait a la Bibliotheque royale pendant les ann£es 

1840 — 42, et k deux voyages litteraires entrepris en Angleterre 

pendant les annees 1838 et 1840. 5* x S". pp. xix, 138. Paris, Benjamin- 
Duprat, 1843. 

Dulaurier, Ed. See (1) Abdullah Bin Abdul Kadir, Munshi. (2) Col- 
lection des £rincipales etc. 

Duncan, Walter Scott. See Singapore Sixty Years Ago 

Duncker, Georg. Die fische der malayischen halbinsel. (Aus “ Mittei- 
lungei* aus dem Naturhistorischen Museum ", XXI). (2) Beiheft zum 
Jahrbuch der hamburgischen Wissenschaftlinhen Anstalten, XXI.) 
Mit zwee tafeln , einer kartenskizze und einer figur im tezt. 6$* x H '-PP. 
73. Hamburg, Lucas Grape, 1904. 

Durai Raja Singam, S. Malayan Street names. What they mean and 
whom they commemorate. Foreword by W. Linehan. Introduction 

by Victor Purcell. (In the Land of My Birth 3.) h\” X 7|*. pp. 

v, 170. Ipoh, F.M.S., Mercantile Press, 1940. 
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Durai Raja Singam, S. Editor. Munshi Abdullah to Anak Singapura. 
(Word glimpses of Malaya by Malayans.). Introduction by H. R. 

Cheeseman. ( In the Land of my Birth 4.) 5£* X 7^*. pp. 103. 

Kuala Lumpur , F.M.S. , Malayan Printers , 1940. 

Durai Raja Singam, S. Port Weld to Kuantan. (A study of Malayan 
place-names.) Foreword by G. Hawkins. Introduction by T. R. 
Hubback. V x 10". pp. ii , 92. Kuala Lumpur , F.M.S. , Malayan 
Printers , 1939. 

Durrand, Mr. A. See Millet, F. W. 

Dussek, 0. T.-~ Joint-editor. See Ebdkn, W. S. and 0. T. Dussek. 

Dykes, F. J. B. Mining in Malaya. Preface by R. Powle. Ulus. X 

fy”. pp. 42. London , Malay States Information Agency, 1912. 

D'Urville, J. Dumont. Voyage de decouvertes 1/ Astrolabe execute par 
ordre du Roi, pendant les annees 1826 — 1827 — 1828 — 1829, sous le 
commandement de M. }. Dumont D'urville. Philologie par M. D’urville. 
6J* x 10*. pp. 306. 'Paris, 1834. 

D. W. S. See S., D. W. 

Earl, George Windsor. The Eastern Seas, or voyages and adventures 
in the Indian Archipelago, in 1832 — 33 — 34, comprising a tour of the 
island of Java, visits to Borneo, the Malay Peninsula, etc., also an 
account of the present state of Singapore, maps. 5j x 8 j. pp. xii, 461 . 
London, Wm. H. Allen, 1837. [Printed by J. L. Cox & Sons.] 

Earl, George Windsor. Narrative of a voyage from Singapore to the 
West Coast of Borneo, in the Schooner Stamford, in the year 1834, 
with an account of a journey to Montradok, the capital of a Chinese 
colony in possession of the principal Gold Mines. [Journ. Roy. Asiat. 
Soc., Vol. Ill, 1836.] 5f x 8f. pp. 24. 

Earl, George Windsor. Sketch of the island of Borneo. Communi- 
cated in a letter to the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston. [Journ. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., Vol. Ill, 1837.] 5f x 8f\ pp. 13. 

Earl, George Windsor. Topography and itinerary of Province Wellesley. 
5 x 9*, pp. 33. Penang , “ Pinang Gazette " Press, 1861. 

Eastern Archipelago, Part I. (Eastern Part). Comprising the 

Philippines, Sulu Sea, Sulu Archipelago etc. Compiled from 

various sources by Captain J. P. Maclear. Printed for the Hydrographic 
Office, Admiralty. 6* x 9|*. pp. xxvi, 684. London, Eyre & Spottis - 
woode, 1890. [Sold by J. D. Potter.] 

Eastern Archipelago, Part I. Revised supplement, 1898, relating 

to the Eastern Archipelago, Part I, 1890. (Corrected to 17th October, 
1898). Printed for the Hydrographic Office,. Admiralty. 6* x 9|*. pp. 
84. London , Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1898. [Sold by J. D. Potter.] 
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Eastern Archipelago, Part II. (Western Part). Comprising the 

South-east Coast of Sumatra, Java, Islands of East Java etc. 

[Prepared by Captain G. A. Browning.] Printed for the Hydrographic 
Office, Admiralty. 2nd Ed. 6" x 9£*. pp. xxv, 448. London, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1904. [Sold by J. D. Potter], 

Eastern Archipelago Company. Sixth Annual Report (year ending 
30th June, 1854) of the Directors of the Eastern Archipelago Company, 
with Appendix. Map. x 8£*. pp. xxiv, 324. London, Ridgway & 
Co., Smith, Elder & Co., 1855. 

Eastern Asia, The Journal of. Vol. I, No. 1, July 1875. Edited by 
James Collins. [Only number published. Some papers intended for 
the second number of this Journal were published in the first number 
of the Journal of the Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society.] 5|* X 8}\ 
pp. 120. Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1875. 

East-India Company. A catalogue of the birds in the museum of the 
Hon. East-India Company. By Thomas Horsfield and Frederic Moore. 
2 vols . x 8|*. London, Wm, H. Allen, 1854—1858. 

Epst-India Company. A catalogue of the mammalia in the museum of 
the Hon. East-India Company. T d\" X 8£". pp. vi, 212. London, 
J.&H. Cox, 1851. 

Eastwick, Mrs. Egerton. The resident-councillor. (Reprinted from 
“ The Straits Times ,, ). 4j* x 7J\ pp. 259. Singapore, “ Straits 
Times ” Press, 1898. 

Ebden, W. S. and 0. T. Dussek. Editors. Gula Malaka. A Magazine. 
8£" x IT. pp. 86. Singapore , Kelly & Walsh, 1914. 

Eck, R. van. Beknopte handleiding bij de beoefening van de Balineesche 
taal ten dienstc van Zendelingen en Ambtenaren. 5 ¥ x 9". pp. iv, 124. 
Utrecht, Kemink en Zoon, 1874. 

Eck, R. van. Beknopte spraakkunst van het Maleisch, benevens opstellen 
ter vertaling, Samenspraken en Woordenboekje. 6* x 9*. pp. viii, 211. 
Breda, K. G. Oukoop, 1879. 

Eck, R. van. Eerste proeve van een Balineesch-Hollandsch Woordenbock. 
x 9f *. pp. vi, 260. Utrecht , Kemink & Zoon, 1876. 

Economische Zaken Centraal kantoor vcor de Statistiek, Department van. 

Mededeeling No. 168. Eefste Indische handelshuizen. 8* x 11 pp. 
15. Gedrukt bij de Cyclost Centrale, 1938. 

Economische Zaken Centraal kantoor voor de Statistek, Department van. 

Mededeeling No. 160. Handelsstatistiek, Java, 1823-1873. Woord 
vooraf door W.M.F. Mansvelt. 11 J' x 8*. pp. xxxiii, 51. 
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Edgar, A. T. Compiler. Manual of rubber planting (Malaya), map. Ulus . 
7* X 9£*. pp. 411 , xxii. Kuala Lumpur, Incorporated Society of Planters , 
1937. 

Edkins, Rev. Joseph. Ancient navigation in the Indian Ocean. 5$* X 8|* 
pp. 27. 

Eerde, J. C. van. Ethnologie Coloniale. (L'Europeen et l'lndigene). 
Preface de M. Joseph Chailley. 6J* x 10*. pp. xx, 274. Paris, Aux 
Editions du Monde Nouveau, 1927. 

Eerde, J. C. van. De Volken van Nederlandsch Indie in monographieen. 2 vols . 
407 illus. 8J* x 11J*. Amsterdam, Uitgevers-Maatschappij, “ Elsevier”, 
1920—21. 

Eerste Indische handelshuizen, De. See Department van Economische Zaken 
Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Mededeeling No. 168. 

Eerste Indische handelshuizen. See Economische Zaken Centraal kantoor 
voor de Statistiek, Department van. 

Egerton, Hugh E. Sir Stamford Raffles. England in the Far East. 
[Builders of Greater Britain, 8.] port. maps. 5J* X 8*. pp. xx, 290 . 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1900. 

Elout, C. P. J. Dictionnaire Malai, Hollandais et Frangais, ; traduit 

. du Dictionnaire Malai et Anglais de W. Marsden Text in French and 
Dutch. [Title page in Dutch : — Nederduitsch en Maleisch Woorden- 

bock, ; daar het Maleisch en Engelseh Woordenboek van den W. 

Marsden.] 9* x 11*. pp. xxi, 604. Harlem, Jean Enschede, 1825. 

Elout, C. P. J. See Marsden, William. 

Elshout, Dr. J. M. De K&nja-Dajaks uit het Apo-Kajangebried. Bijdra- 
gen tot de kennis van CSntraal-Borneo. platen, kaart. 6* X 9|*. pp. xi, 
523. ’S-Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1926. 

Elwes Robert. A sketcher’s tour round the world. 2nd. Ed. 21 illus. 
6J* x 9i*. pp. xti, 411. London, Hurst & Blackett , 1854. 

Embree, E. R., M. S. Simon and W. B. Mumford. Island India goes to 
school. 20 illus. 6* x 9*. pp. 120. Chicago, University Press, 1934. 

Emerson, Rupert. Malaysia. A study in direct and indirect rule. maps. 
5|* x 8f*. pp. xii, 536. New York, Macmillan , 1937. 

Enfield, Mary. See Needham, Hester. 

Enriquez, Major C. M. Kinabalu. The haunted mountain of Borneo. 
An account of its ascent, its people, flora and fauna. 12 photographs . 
1 map. 5£* X 8-f*. pp. xix, 199. London, Witherby, 1927. 

Enriquez, Major C. M.— “ ' Theophilus * Malaya. An account of its 
people, flora and fauna, maps. 32 plates. 6* x 9*. pp. xvi, 303 . 
London, Hurst & Blackett, 1927. 

Entomologische Mededeelingen, van Nederlandsch-Indie. Uitgegeven door 
de Nederlandsoh-Indische Entomologische Vereeniging. Deelen 1 — 5 
(1935 — 1939) ; Deel 6 (1940). 
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Eredia, Godinho De. Malaca, l'lnde meridionale et le Cathay. Manus- 

crit original autographe de , appartenant a la Bibliotheque 

Royale de Bruxelles reproduit en fac-simile et traduit par L. Janssen .... 
Avec une Preface de Ch. Ruelens. Avec ports , planches, Ulus., cartes , 
plans et facsimiles. x 12j*. pp. 82, xiv, 100. Bruxelles, E. Lambert — 
Stevelinck, 1881 — 82. 

£tudes sur les etats fed^res Malais suivie d'une notice sur less “Straits 
Settlements” (1) 15e Annee. No. 1. Jan. 1908. x 9|\ pp. 694 . 

European Settlements in the Far East. See S., D. W. 

Evans, Ivor H. N. Among primitive peoples in Borneo. A description 
of the lives, habits and customs of the piratical head-hunters of North 
Borneo, with an account of the interesting objects of prehistoric anti- 
quity discovered in the island. 21 Ulus. 1 map. 5 j* x 8£*. pp. 318 . 
London, Seeley, Service <£ Co., 1922. 

Evans, Ivor H. N. The Negritos of Malaya. 70 plates. 1 map. 5£* x 8f *. 
pp. xiii, 323. Cambridge University Press, 1937. 

Evans, Ivor H. N. Papers on ethnology and archaeology of the Malay 
Peninsula. 43 plates. X 8£*. pp. x, 164. Cambridge University Press , 
1927. 

Evans, Ivor H. N. Studies in religion, folk-lore, and custom in British 
North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, front. 5£ ff X 8 J*. pp. ix, 299. 
Cambridge University Press. 1923. 

Everett, A. Hart. A list of the birds of the Bornean group of islands. 
[Journ. Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., No. xx , 1889.] X 8". pp.122. 

Everett, A. Hart. Remarks on the zoo-geographical relationships of 
the island of Palawan and some adjacent islands. (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Lond. April 16, 1889). f>\” x 8£". pp. 9. 

Exposition of the Political and commercial relations of the government of 
Prince of Wales Island, with the states on the east coast of Sumatra, from 
Diamond Point to Siack, containing a brief account of the several missions 
to these states, trade, produce, duties, etc. 7f X 91". pp. 52. Prince 
of Wales Island , 1824. 

Eydoux et Souleyet, Mm. See Vaillant, A. N. 

Eysinga, P. P. Roorda van. Algemeen Hollandsch-Maleisch Woor-denbock. 
Herzien en vermeerderd door Mr. A. J. Grashuis. 5}" x 8}*. 
pp. xvi, 1005. Leiden, Gualth. Kolff, 1878. 

Eysinga, P. P. Roorda van. Beknopte Maleische spraakkunst en Chres- 
tomathie, met Italiaansch en Arabisch karakter, benevens een volledig 
hoog en laag Maleisch en Nederduitsch Woordenbock met Italiaansch 
karakter. 5' x 7 \*. pp. ii, 140, 174, Hi. Breda, Broese & Co., 1839 • 
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Eysinga, P. P. Roorda van. Maleisch en Nederduitsch Woordenbock, 

onder goedkeuring en begunstiging der Hooge Regering van Ned. Indie 
vervaardigd en uitgegeven. b\” x 8J\ pp. 432, 44. Batavia, Ter 
Lands Drukkerij, 1825. 

Eysinga, P. P. Roorda van. Nederduitsch en Maleisch Woordenbock, 

v onder goedkeuring en begunstiging der Hooge Regering van Ned. Indie 
vervaardigd en uitgegeven door P. P. Roorda van Eysinga. x 8$*. 
pp. 491(, xxxviii. Batavia, Ter Lands Drukkerij, 1824. 

Eysinga, P. P. Roorda van. Nederduitsch en Maleisch Woordenbock, 

oon ten dienst van hen, die geen Arabisch karakter verstaan. 4f * X 7 
pp. ii, 175, Hi. Breda, Broese & Co., 1839. 

Eysinga, W. A. P. Roorda van. Nieuwe Maleische spraakkunst, naar de 
beste bronnen en volgens eigen veeljarige onderzoekingen bewcrkt, 
benevens een Maleisch en Nederduitsch Woordenbock, vermeerderd en 
verbeterd door W. A. P. Roorda van Eysinga. 4 x 7£\ pp. x, 173. 
Nieuwediep, C. J. Hoogoorst, 1856. 

Faber, G. H. von. The land of a thousand temples. Bali. A guide and 
souvenir, map. 5' x 7f*. pp. 124. Sourabaya, H. van Ingen, 1932. 

Far Eastern Geographical Establishment. Compilers. See New Atlas and 
Commercial Gazetteer 

Faria E Sousa, Manuel De. Asia Portuguesa. Vols. 1 and 3. 8£* x 12* 

Lisbon, 1666-1675. 

Fasciculi Malayenses. Anthropological and Zoological results of an ex- 
pedition to Perak and the Siamese Malay States, 1901-1902. Under- 
taken by Nelson Annandale and H. C. Robinson, Under the auspices 
of the University of Edinburgh and the University of Liverpool. 8* x ]()£*. 
Anthropology, Part I. pp. 180. London, New York, Bombay, Longmans, 
Green, 1903. Anthropology, Part 11(a). pp. 116. London, Williams 
and Norgate, June 1904. Zoology, Part I-II. pp. 303, vii. London, 
etc., Longmans, Green, 1903. Zoology, Part III. pp. 148, vii. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1906. Zoology, Part IV — Odonata, Part II. 
pp. 15. London , Williams and Norgate, 1907. Supplement Map and 
Itinerary, pp. xlii. London, etc., Longmans, Green, 1903. 

Fauconnier, Henri. Malaise. 4f* x 7*. pp. 313. Paris , Delamain et 
Boiitelle, 1930. 

Fauconnier, Henri. The soul of Malaya. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
8 plates. 5\” X 8J*. pp. vi, 247. London, Mathews & Marrot, 1931. 

Favre, [l’Abbd P.] An account of the wild tribes inhabiting the Malayan 
Peninsula, Sumatra and a few neighbouring islands with a journey in 

Johore and in the Menangkabaw States of the Malaya Peninsula. 

4}* x 6f*. pp. 189. Paris, Imperial Printing Office, 1865. 

Favre, l’Abb£ P. Dictionnaire Fran^ais-Malais. 2 vols. 6* x 9*. Vienne, 
Imprimerie Imperiale et Royale ; Paris, Maisonneuve, 1880. 
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Favre, l’Abbl P. Dictionnaire Javanais-Fran^ais. 6J' x 9£'. pp. viii, 
544. Vienne , Imprimerie Imperiale et Royale , 1870. 

Favre, I’Abbi P. Dictionnaire Malais-Francais. 2 vols. 6' x 9*. Vienne 

r Imprimerie Imperiale et Royale ; Paris, Maisonneuve, 1785. 

Favre, l’AbW P. -Grammaire de la langue Malaise. 6" x 9*. pp. xii, 242. 
Vienne, Imprimerie Imperiale et Royale ; Paris, Maisonneuve, 1876. 

Favre, l’Abb£ P. Grammaire Javanaise accompagnee de fac-simile et 
d'exercices de lecture. 6J' x 9J'. pp. xxxvii, 544. Paris, Imprimerie 
Imperiale, 1866. 

Federated Malay States. Handbook of the Federated Malay States. 
Compiled by Sir H. C. Belfield. 1st, 2nd & 3rd. Ed. maps. 5§' x 8 
London, Edward Stanford, 1902, 1904, 1906. 

Federated Malay States. Illustrated guide to the Federated Malay States. 
Edited by Cuthbert W. Harrison. Ulus, photos. 4£' >. 6£'. pp. 356. 
London , Malay States Information Agency, 1919. 

Federated Malay States. Trade and travel, illus. 41' x 1\", pp\ 48. 
London, Malay States Development Agency, 1911. 

Federated Malay States Museums. Journal of the F.M.S. Museums. [This 
Journal tafas the place of " Perak Museum Notes ”, the first number of 
which was issued in 1893]. Vol. I — XIX (1906—1940). 

Federated Malay States Railways. Fifty years of railways in Malaya (1885 — 
1935). illus. 9|' x 12'. pp. 136. F.M.S. Railways , 1935. 

Feestbundel uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetcnschappen bij gelegenheid van zijn 150 jarig 
bestaan 1778 — 1928. 2deelen. V x 10^'. Weltevrenden, G. Kolff, 1929. 

Felkin, Margaret. Malayan sketches. 12 sketches. 5' x 1{". 

Fell, R. A tour through the Batavian Republic during the latter part of 
the year 1800. Containing an account of the revolution and recent 
events in that country. 5|' x 9'. pp. xii , 395. London, Printed for 
R. Phillips , Sold by T. Hurst, and West and Hughes ; Carpenter & Co., etc., 
1801. [ Colophon : — T. Davison, White- Friars.] 

Ftnnema,R.-foint-author. See Verbeek, Di. R. D. M. en R. Fennema. 

Ferrand, Gabriel. Essai de phonetique comparee du Malais et des dialectes 
Malgaches. 5f' x8f ”. pp. xiii, 347. Paris, Paul Geuthner ; Leipzig, 
Otto Harrasowitz ; La Haye, Nijhoff ; 1909. 

Ferrand Gabriel. Review of “ Essai de phonetique comparee du Malais 
et des dialectes Malgaches. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1909 . Reviewed 
by C. O. Blagden. 5£' X 8£*. [fourn. Roy. Asiat. Soc ., 1909, pp. 
783-791.] 
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Fifty years of railways in Malaya. See Federated Malay States 
Railways. 

Figuier, Bernard. See Pinto, Fernand Mendez. 

Filet, G. J. Plantkundig woordenboek voor Ned.— Indie, met korte 
aanwijzingen van het geneeskundig-en huishoudelijk gebruik der planten, 
en veilnelding der verschillende inlandsche en wetenschapppelijke 
benamingen. [Met Inleiding van H. Witte.] 51* X 8§". pp. xiii, 362. 
Leiden , Gualth. Kolff, 1876. 

—ditto. Tweede verm, en verb. druk. Amsterdam , /. H . de Bussy , 1888. 

Fishers, Ltd. Compilers. See Who's Who in Malaya 1939 

Flower, S. S. Notes on a collection of reptiles and batrachians made in 
the Malay Peninsula in 1895—96 ; with a list of the species recorded from 
that region. [Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., Dec. 1, 1896. pi. XLIV— XLVL] 
6' x 9". pp. 59. 

Fokker, A. A. Malay phonetics. Acad. Proefschrift. 51" x 9". pp. viii, 
104. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1895. 

Fokker, A. A. Volledige leercursus in brieven om zonder onderwijzer. . . . 

de Javaansche taal te leeren lezen, schrijven, verstaan en spreken ; 

Uitgegeven onder toezicht van Mr. G. J. Grashuis. x 9£". pp. 240 . 
met facsimiles. Zutphen, 1891. 

Fontanier, V. Voyage dans L'Archipel Indien. 5f* x 8}". pp. xv, 320. 
Paris, Ledoyen, 1852. [Paris, Imprimerie et Lithographic Maulde et 
Renou.] 

Foran, W. Robert. Malayan symphony. Being the impressions gathered 
during a six months' journey through the Straits Settlements, Federated 
Malay States, Siam, Sumatra, Java and Bali. 108 Ulus. 2 maps. 6" x 9". 
pp.302. London, Hutchinson, 1935. 

Foran, W. Robert. La Vie en Malaisie. Singapour— Malacca— Bangkok 
— Sumatra— Java— Bali. (Collection d'etudes, de documents et de 
temoignages pour servir a l'histoire de notre temps. 16 illus. 5J" x 9". 
pp. 292. Paris, Payot, 1936. 

Forbes, Anna. Insulinde. Experiences of a naturalist's wife in the Eastern 
Archipelago, map. 5£" x 8£". pp. xii, 305. Edinburgh and London , 
Wm. Blackwood, 1887. 

Forbes, Henry 0. A naturalist's wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago; 
a narrative of travel and exploration from 1878 to 1883. 79 illus. 6 maps . 
5f" X 8f*. pp. xx, 536. London, Sampson Low, 1885. 

Forbes, W. B.— Translator. See Marescalchi, Count A. 

Ford, John and others. Borneo jungle. An account of the Oxford Expedition 
to Sarawak. By John Ford, C. H. Hartley, Tom Harrison, Patrick M. 
Synge, and Edward Shackleton. Edited by Tom Harrison. 51 photo - 
gravure illus. 11 text Ulus . 2 maps. 5 x 8f". pp. 254. London. 
Lindsay Drummond, 1938. 
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Forest Department, F.M.S. Malayan Forest Records. No. 1. Commercial 
Woods of the Malay Peninsula. F. W. Foxworthy, 1921. No. 2. 
Minor forest products of the Malay Peninsula. F. W. Foxworthy, 
1922. o.p. [Nos. 1 and 2 are paged consecutively and constitute Vol. I.] 
No. 3. Commercial timber trees of the Malay Peninsula. F. W. Fox- 
worthy, 1927. [No. .3 is Vol. II.] 

No. 4. Notes on Damar Penak. R. W. Blair and F. E. Byron, 1927. 
No. 5. Malayan plant names. J. G. Watson, 1928. [Nos. 4 and 5 are 
paged consecutively and constitute Vol. III.] 

No. 6. Mangrove forests of the Malay Peninsula. J. G. Watson, 1928. 
[No. 6 is Vol. IV.] [Classification by Volumes was discontinued with No. 3.] 
No. 7. Mangrove bark as a tanning material. T. A. Buckley, 1929. 
No. 8. Durability of Malayan timbers. F. W. Foxworthy and H. W. 
Woolley, with a note on Termites by H. M. Pendlebury, 1930. 

No. 9. Growth of Malayan forest trees. J. P. Edwards, with an intro- 
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Oostkust zijn uiterlijk en zijn ontstaan. 41 afbeeldingen. 1 kaart. 6** x 
9**. pp. 121. Amsterdam, J. H. de Bussy, 1923. 

Higginson, S. J. Java— the pearl of the East. map. x 6$'. pp. 204. 
Boston & New York, Houghton Mifflin & Co., Cambridge, The Riverside 
Press, 1890. 
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Hill, T. H. Report on Johore. 1879. 5fx9*. pp. 21 [Singapore, 1879], 

Hillman, A.— “ Orang Bukit ” and W. W. Skeat. Salam the Mouse-Deer. 
Wonder stories of the Malayan forest, Illustrated by Barbara Shaw. 
6' X 8*. pp. xv. 165. London, Macmillan, 1938. 

Histoire Generate des voyages etc. See [Prevost, L’abbe A. FR.] 

Historical Guide of Malacca. See Malacca. 

History of the Malay Islands according to Chinese Chronicles. 5f ’ x 8§\ 

pp. 22. Semarang (Java), Benjamins, 1918. 

Hochberg, Count Fritz. An eastern voyage. A journal of Count Fritz 
Hochberg through the British Empire in the East and Japan, 2 vols, 
25 coloured and 48 black and white illustrations. V x 9*. London, 
]. M. Dent, New York, E . P. Dutton, 1910. 

Hoenig, Dr. Ing, A. Das formproblem des Borobudur. 10 abbildungen . 

X 9$*. pp. 55. Batavia, C. Winckler, 1924. 

Hoevell, G. W. W. C. van. Vocabularium van oreemde woorden voor- 
komende in het Ambonsch-Maleisch, benevens korte opmerkingen 

over dit locaal-Maleisch en verder eenige spreekwoorden 

uitdrukkingen en gezegden te Ambon gebruikelijk. 5* x 8|*. pp. iv, 58. 
Dordrecht, Blusse en van Braam, 1876. 

Hoevell, Dr. W. R. van. Hit het Indische Leven. 5£" x 9£\ pp. 270 . 
Zalt. Bommel, Joh. Noman en Zoon, 1860. 

Hoffman, Malvina. A sculptor’s odyssey, illus. 7J" x 10*. pp. xxii, 
416. London, Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 

Hollander, Dr. J. f. Handleiding tot de kennis der Maleische taal. Derde 
verm, en verb. druk. 4£* x V. pp. viii, 224. Utrecht, J. G. Broese, 1856. 

Hollander, Dr. J. J. de. Handleiding bij de beoefening der Javaansche 
taal. 6* x 9*. pp. ix, 216. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1886. 

Hollander, Dr. J. J. de. Handleiding bij de beoefening der Javaansche 

Taal en Letterkunde, voor etc. (Letterkundige Leercursus ten 

gebruike der Ron. Militaire Akademie.) [1. Spraakkunst. II. Letter- 
kunde. III. Bloemlezing.] 4£* x Breda, 1848. 

Hollander, Dr. J. J. de. Handleiding bij de beoefening der Land-en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Oost Indie. 2 vols. 5* x 8*. (last pages 
missing). Breda, Broese & Co., 1874. 

Hollander, Dr. J. J. de. Handleiding bij de -beoefening der Maleische 
taal en letterkunde Zesde Drunk. Herziern en aangevuld door R. van 
Eck. [Deel I— II]. 6* x 9J # . pp. 393, Breda, Broese & Co., 1893. 

Hollander, Dr. J. J. de. Handleiding bij de beoefening der Maleisch 
Taal en Letterkunde voor de kadetten von alle wapenen, bestemd voor 
de dienst in Nederl. Indie 3e Oerbeterde druk. Bibliographisch Album 
door H. N. van der Tuuk. 5}* x 8f*. pp. 8. Breda, 1864 . 
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Homan, Dr. J. D. Bijdrage tot de kcnnis van 't Bataviaasch Maleisch. 
Uitgegeven door H. N. van der Tuuk. ( 4 * x 10£*. pp. viii, 37. Zalt - 
Bommel, Joh. Noman & Zoon, 1868. 

Homan, Dx. J. D. Handleiding tot de kennis van 't Bataviaasch Maleisch. 
Uitgegeven door H. N. van der Tuuk. 6£* x 10£*. pp. x , 92. Zalt - 
Bommel, Joh , Noman & Zoon, 1868. 

Hommage du Service Archeologique etc. See Prehistorians, Congress 

of. 

Hooker, Dr. Carniverous plants. h\" x 8|*. [Journ. Eastern Asia, Vol. 
/, No. 1,1875, pp. 41—62 (pp. 38—40 missing). | 

Hoop, Dr. A. N. J. Th. a. Th. van der. Megalithic remains in South- 
Sumatra. Translated by William Shirlaw. 226 Ulus. 17 maps. 9* x 12*. 
pp. xii, 191. Zutphen (N etherland) , W. J. Thienie , 1933. 

Hooykaas, Dr. C. Modern Maleisch, zijn verspreiding, bruikbaarheid en 
toekomst. Koloniale Studien No. 5, 1939. 6J* x 9*. pp. 34. Batavia, 
1919. 

Hooykaas, Dr. C. Over Maleische literatuur. 6^* x 10*. pp. xii, 282. 
Leiden, E.%j. Brill, 1937. 

Hooykaas, Dr. C. Tantri di Middel-J avaansche Pancatontra-bewerking. 
Akad. Proefschrift. V > 9J*. pp. 135. Leiden, A. Vros, 1929. 

Hornaday, William T. Two years in the jungle. The experiences of a 
hunter and naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula and Borneo. 
2 maps. 51 Ulus. 5f * X 8 £*. pp. xxii, 512. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
1885. 

Horsburgh, James. The India Directory, or, directions for sailing to 
and from the East Indies, China, Japan, Australia, and the interjacent 
parts of Africa and South America. Compiled chiefly from original 
journals of the Honourable Company's Ships, and from observations and 

remarks etc. 5th. Ed. 2 vols. 8£* x 10|*. London, Wm. H. Allen, 

1841. 

Horsfield, Thomas. Zoological researches in Java, and the neighbour- 
ing islands, plates. 9£* x 12*. pp. xiv, 305. London, Kingsbury, 
Parbury and Allen, 1821—1824. 

Horsfield, Thomas and Frederic Moore. See East-India Company. A cata- 
logue of the birds 

Hose, Charles. A descriptive account of the mammals of Borneo, plates, 
map. 6* x 9|*. pp. 78. London, [privately printed], 1893. 

Hose, Charles. The field-book of a jungle- wallah. Being a description 
of shore, river and forest life in Sarawak, front. 24 Ulus. 5$* x 8J*. 
pp. vii, 216. London, Witherby, 1929. 
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Hose, Charles. A journey up the Baram River to Mount Dulit and the 
Highlands of Borneo. Goeg. Journ. Vol. 1 , No. 3 , March , 1893.) 
2 Ulus. 1 map. 6' x 10". pp. 16. 

Hose, Charles. Natural man. A record from Borneo. With a preface 
by G. Elliot Smith, map. 126 Ulus. 6f" x 10". pp.xvi, 284. London, 
Macmillan , 1926. 

Hose, Charles and William McDougall. The pagan tribes of Borneo. A 
description of their physical, moral, and intellectual condition with 
some discussion of their ethnic relations. With an appendix on the 
physical characters of the races of Borneo by A. C. Haddon. 2 vols. 364 
plates. 4 maps. 5|" x 8|". London , Macmillan, 1912. 

Hose, E. S. Compiler. Malay proverbs. A compilation of proverbs and 
proverbial expressions, with some “ pantuns ”, and riddles, taken from 
earlier publications. 6" x 9 pp. 174. Singapore, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1933. 

Howell, E. F. Malayan turnovers. Preface by R. 0. Winstedt. 5£"x8". 
pp. Hi, 69. Singapore, Kelly & Walsh , 1928. 

Howell, William and D. J. S. Bailey. A Sea Dyak dictionary, in alphabetical 
parts, with examples and quotations shewing the use and meaning 
of words. 64" x 94". pp. xi, 186. 24. Singapore, American Mission 
Press, 1900-1902. 

Howison, James. A dictionary of the Malay tongue, as spoken in the 
’ peninsula of Malacca, the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Pulo Pinang, 
&c., &c. In two parts, English and Malay, and Malay and English. 
To which is prefixed a grammar of that language. 2 vols. map. 9" x 11". 
London, John Sewell, etc., 1801. [Printed at the Arabic & Persian Press, by 
S. Rousseau.] 

Hubback, R. Elephant and seladang hunting in the Federated Malay 
States. Ulus. 5f" x 8f". pp. xi, 288. London, Rowland Ward, 1905. 

Hubback, T. R. King George V National Park, Malaya. A protest by 
Theodore Hubback against unsuitable and decentralised administration. 
1st August, 1939. 7" x 10". pp. 8. 

Hubback, T. R. Principles of wild life conservation. Ulus. 5 X 8J". pp. 
24. London, Game & Gun, Ltd., [19351]. 

Hubback, T. R. Three months in Pahang in search of big game. A re- 
minscence of Malaya. 4 Ulus. 5f" X 8f". pp. 67. Singapore, Kelly & 
Walsh , n.d. [o.p.]. 

Hudson, Herbert Henry. The Malay orthography. 6" x 9". pp. Hi, 120. 
Singapore, Kelly & Walsh, 1892. 

Humbolt, W. von. Uber die Kawi-sprache auf der Insel Java, nebst einer 
einleitung uber die verschiedenheit des menschlichen sprachbaues und 
ihren Einfluss auf die geistige entwickelung des Menschengeschlechts. 
I— 111. [II— III herausgegeben von J. C. E. Buschmann], Mit 
tabellen. 8}" x 10 J". Berlin, Koniglichen Akademieder Wissenschaften, 
1836-1839. 
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Hume, E. Douglas. The globular jot tings of Griselda. Ulus . 5£* x 8£*. pp. 
vii, 468. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood , 1907. 

Hunter, Charles. The adventures of a naval officer. [An account of 
Lanun piracy, about 1845—60.] Edited by Spenser St. John. 5* x 7\ 
pp. 282, 32. London, Digby, Long & Co., 1905. 

Hunter, Charles. The earlier adventures of a naval officer. [An account 
of the Lanun piracy, about 1845—50.] Edited by Spenser St. John. 
5' x V. pp. viii, 296. 32. London , Digby , Long & Co., 1906. 

Hurgronje, Dr. C. Snouck. The Achehnese. Translated by A. W. S. 
O'Sullivan. With an index by R. J. Wilkinson. Ulus. 2 vols. 7$* x 11*. 
Leyden, E.J. Brill, London, Luzac ; 1906. 

Hurgronje, Dr. C. Snouck. De Atjehers. Uitgegeven op last der Regeering. 
Met platen, kaarten en figuren. En met afzonderlijken Platen-atlas. 
2 vols. V x 10£*. Batavia, Landsdrukkerij ; Leiden, E. J. Brill ; 
1893—1894. 

Hurgronje, Dr. C. Snouck. Een en ander over het inlandsche onder- 
wijs in de Padangsche Bovenlanden. (Overgedrukt uit de Bijdragen tot 
de Taal — , Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1883.) 
6* x §\". pp. 28. 'S Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1883. 

Hurgronje, C. Snouck. Het Gajo-land en zijne Bewoners. Met eene 
overzichtskaart van de Gajo-en Alaslanden. V x 10£*. pp. xx, 452. 
Batavia, Landsdrukkerij, 1903. 

Hurgronje, Dr. C. Snouck. Studien over Atjehsche Klank-en Schriftleer. 
b\" X 9*. pp. 97. [No title page.] 

Huttenback, August. The silver standard and the Straits Currency question, 
x 8*. pp. 147. Singapore, Fraser 6* Neavc, 1903. 

Ijzerman, J. W. Beschrijving der oudheden nabij der grens Residence's 
Soerakarta en Djogdjakarta. Met atlas. 9|* X 12*. pp. 155. Batavia , 
Landsdrukkerij, 1891. 

India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, British North Borneo, Hong-kong. 2 maps. 
5|*x8f*. pp. xxvii, 558. London,<Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner , 1906. 

Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, The Journal of. Vol. I— IX ; New 
Series Vol. 1— IV. Edited by J. R. Logan. 5f* x 8f\ Singapore, 
Mission Press, 1847 — 1862. 

[“ It is a most valuable mine of information on every subject connected 

with the East Indies and the Malay Peninsula. Of special value are the 
accounts of the Naning War and the Malacca land problem by the officials 

at Malacca, and the history of Penang from 17 86 to 1810 ” L. A. Mills ' 

Bibliography at the back of his “ British Malaya ”, Journal, Malayan 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. Ill, Part II, Nov. 1925.] [An index 
by N. B. Denny's of the articles in the Journals will be found in J. S. B. 
R. A. S. No. 18, Dec/1886]. 
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Indo-Chinese Gleaner. Vols. I — II. x 8£*. pp. 470. 

Indonesian Arts and Crafts. Pictorial Atlas. With an introduction by Prof. 
T. J. Bezemer. 9* x IT. pp. 168. The Hague, N.V. tot Exploitatie 
van het Maanblad “ Nederl. Indie, Oud en Nieuw ." 

Information for visitors to British Malaya etc. See Malaysia and Indo- 

China. 

Innes, Emily. The Chersonese with the gilding oft. 2 vols. front. 5" x 7$*. 
London , Richard Bentley, 1885. 

Instituut Scientifiques, Buitenzorg. Treubia. Bijdragen over zoologie, 
hydrobiologie en oceanographic van den Oost — Indischen Archipel. 
'S hands Plantentuin (Instituts Scientifiques de Buitenzorg.) Vol. I 
(1919 — 1921) — Vol. 16 (1937—1938) Vol. 17* (1939 — 1940) — 

Inter-Ocean. A Dutch East Indian Magazine covering Malaysia and 
Australia. [From Vol. I— Vol. IV, No. 2 May 1920— Feb. 1923, this 
magazine was called “ Sluyters' Monthly East Indian Magazine ”]. 
9$' X 12*. Vol 1—13 (1920—1932). (See also “ The Java Gazette ”J. 

Internationale Circumpadfische Onderzoek Commissie. (I.C.O.— Commissie). 

Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen (Amsterdam). The history 
and present state of scientific research in the Dutch East Indies. 
l\ n x 10J'. Amsterdam, J. H. De Bussy, 1923. 

[I] The Zoology of the Indo-Australian Archipelago, pp. 28. 1923. 

[II] A short history and the present position of botanical investiga- 
tion in the Dutch East Indies, pp. 22. 1923. 

[III] Geology. By L. Rutter and L. van Es. pp. 28. 1923. 

[IV] Geography. By L. van Vuuren. pp. 25. 1923. 

[V] Vulcanology. By N. Wing Easton and G. L, L. Kemmerling. 
pp. 11. 1923. 

[VI | Oceanography, Meteorology, Seismology and Terrestrial Magne- 
tism. pp. 14. 1923. 

, [VII] P. C. Flu, Leiden, pp. 68. 

Ireland, AUeyne. The Far Eastern Tropics. Studies in the administration 
of tropical dependencies. x 8J'. pp. viii, 339. Westminister, 
Constable, 1905. 

I-tsing. A record of the Buddhist religion as practised in India and the Malay 
Archipelago. (A.D. 671—695). Translated by J. Takakusu. With 
letter from F. Max Muller, map. 7$* x 8|". pp. Ixiv, 240. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1896. 

Jaarboek van het Mijnwezen in Ned. Oost-IndiS. See Mijnbouw in Neder- 
landsch-Indie. 

Jaarsma, S. Grond voor den Nederlander. 6£* x 9£*. pp. 120 •. Soera - 
baja, Drukkerij de Toekomst, 1936. 

Jacob, Gertrude L. The Raja of Sarawak. An account of Sir James Brooke 
given chiefly through letters and journals. 2 vols. port. maps. 
5f* x 8}'. London, Macmillan, 1876. 
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Jacobs, Dr. Julius. Eenigen tijd onder de Baliers Eene reisbeschrijving 
met aanteekingen betreffende hygiene, Land-en Volkenkunde van de 
eilanden Bali en Lombok, kaart. 7J" x 10 Y PP- xv ™> Batavia , 

Kolff, 1883. 

Jacobs, Dr. Julius. Het Familie-en Kampongeven op Groot-Atjeh, Eene 
bijdrage tot de ethnographic van Noord-Sumatra. [Met Voorwoord 
van K. F. H. van Langen]. 2 vols 31 plates. 7" x 10". Leiden , 
E. J. Brill, 1894. 

Jacobs, Dr. Jul. en J. J. Meijer. De Badoej's (uitgave Kon. Instituut.) 
1\" x 10J". pp. 175. ’ S-Gravenhage , Nijhoff ‘ 1891. 

Jacobson, Edw. en Mr. J. H. van Hasselt. De Gong-fabricatie te Samarang. 
Publicatie nit 's Rijks Ethnographisch Museum Serie II No. 15. [Title 
also in German. Text in Dutch and German]. 12 platen. 12 afbeel- 
dingen. 10" x 12|". pp. vi, 64. [Leiden], E. J. Brill , 1907. 

Jancigny, A. Dubois de. Japon, Indo-Chine, Empire Birman (ou Ava), 
Siam, Atinam (on Cochinchine) , Peninsule Malaise, etc., Ceylon. 5f" x 
8|". pp. 665. Paris, Didot Frires, 1850. 

Jansz, P. Kle?ne Javaansche spraakkunst. Derde, zeer veel vermeer- 
derde, uitgave van de Aanleiding. . . .enz. 5$" x pp. xxiv, 326. 

Jansz, P. Nederlandsch-Javaansch woordenboek. Derde, veel vermeer- 
derde druk. 5£" x 8£\ pp. vii, 320. Samarang, G. C. T. van Dorp, 
1877. 

Jansz, P. Praktisch liandboekjen bij de Kleine Javaansche spraakkunst. 
Serie van spreekwijzen ingericht naar de derde uitgave der Spraakkunst, 
met — eenige gesprekken. fy* X 8^". pp. 204. Samarang, A. 
Bisschop, 1882. 

Jansz, P. Praktisch Javaansch. Nederlandsch woordenboek met Latijns- 
che karakters. 5J" x 8$*. pp. xiv, 675. Samarang, G. C. T. van Dorp , 
1876. 

Jansz, P. Supplement op het Javaansch— Nederduitsch handwoorden- 
boek van Gericke-Roorda. 7" x 10£". pp. vi, 281. Samarang, G. C. T. 
yan Dorp ; Amsterdam , Scheltema & Holkema ; 1883. 

Jasper, J. E. en Mas Pirngadie. De Inlandsche Kunstnijerheid in Neder- 
landsch Indie. 5 vol . 9§*xl2*. ’S-Gravenhage, Mouton & Co., 1912— 
1930. 


Java en Madura. See Verslag van den handel .... 

Java Gazette. Incorporating “ Inter-Ocean ” and “ Netherlands Indies 
’Review/' A monthly magazine devoted to travel and trade. 9$'x 12". 
Vol. I, Nos. 1—6, July-Dee. 1932. 
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Javaansche Spraakkunst voor de Javaansche scholen, vervaardigd op last 
van de Nederlandsch-Inidische Regering. Eerste gedeelte . (Derde druk). 
5 }" X 8}". pp. 96. Batavia , Landsdrukkerij , 1877. 

Jenks, Jeremiah W. Report on certain economic questions in the English 
and Dutch colonies in the. Orient. [War Dept., Document No. 168.] 
6" x 9*". pp. x , 176. Washington, G.P.O., 1902. 

Joest, Dr. Wilhelm. Das Holontalo. Glossar und grammatische Skizze. 
Ein beitrag zur Kenntniss der Sprachen von Celebes. 6J" x 10". 
pp. viii, 158. Berlin , A. Asher , 1883. 

Johnston, James— Compiler. See Raffles Library, Singapore. Catalogue 
of fiction 

Johore. By-laws and history of Lodge Johore Royal. No. 3946, E.C. ; 
A. L. 5922 ; A. H. 1341 ; A. D. 1922. 5}" X 8f ". pp. Hi, 70. Singapore, 
Rickard, Ltd., n.d. 

Johore. Installation of His Highness the Sultan of Johore , as Worship- 
ful Master of Lodge Johore Royal, No. 3946, E.C., at Johore Bahru. 
15th October, 1921. 6£" x 8". pp. 34. Compiled by A, J, Shelley - 
Thompson. Singapore, Rickard, Ltd. 

Johore Royal Families, Genealogical Tree of the. Compiled by Captain 
H. M. Said, 21st June, 1923. 

Johore Treaties. [From Raffles to 1927]. 27" x 19". 

Jones, F. Wood. See Wood-Jones, F. 

Jones, W. R. Chys of economic importance in the Federated Malay 

States. 9 figures. 6f x 10'. pp. 45. Kuala Lumpur, Government 

Pykliwg Ofw, 1815. 

Jones, W. R.— Joint-author. See Scrivenor, J. B. and W. R. Jones. 

Jonker, J. C. G. Bimaneesche spraakunst. (Verh. Bat. Genoot. Deel 
XLVIII). 7\* x 10£". pp. xv, 487. Batavia, Landsdrukkerij ; *5 Huge, 
Nijhoff, 1896 . 

Jonker, J. C. G. Bimaneesche texten. (Verh. Bat. Genoot. Deel. XLVIII). 
1\" x 10£". pp. xv, 487. Batavia, Landsdrukkerij ; ’S Hage, Nijhoff, 
1896. 

Jonker, J. C. G. Een Oud-Javaansch wetboek vergeleken met Indische 
rechtsbronnen. Acad. Proefschrift. 6" x 9". pp. [vi], 244. Leiden, 
E. J . Brill , 1885. 

Jonker, J. C. G. Rottineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek. (Uitgegeven . 
vanwege het departement van Kolonien.) 7J" x 10 J". pp. xii, 806. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1908. 

Jonker, J. C. G. Rottineesche spraakkunst (Uitgegeven vanwege het 
departement van Kolonien.) 7|" x 10}'. pp< xxiv, 714. Leiden, E. J. 
Brill, 1915. 
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Jukes, J. Beetes. Narrative of the surveying voyage of H.M.S. Fly, 
commanded by Captain F. P. Blackwood, R.N. in Torres Straits, New 
Guinea and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, during the years 
1842 — 1846 : together with an excursion into the interior of the Eastern 
part of Java. 2 vols. 37 plates. 1 chart. 1 map. 5§* x 8!*. London , 
T. & W. Boone , 1847. 

Junghuhn, Franz. Die Battalander auf Sumatra. Im auftrage Sr. Exc — 
P. Merkus in den Jahren 1840 und 1841 untersucht und beschireben. 

* • Aus dem hollandischen Original ubersetzt vom Verfasser [und heraus- 
gegeben von H. Mahlmann]. 1. Chorographie. 11 Volkerkunde. 
Mit taj el , karten, facsimiles und tabelle. 6* x 9*. pp.viii,388. Berlin , 
G. Reimer , 1847. 

Juynboil, H. H. Drie boeken van het Oudjavaansche Mahabharata in 
Kawitekst en Ned. vertaling, vergeleken met den Sanskrit-tekst Acad- 
Proefschr. 6' x 9". pp. 224. Leiden , E. J. Brill, 1893. 

Juynboil, H. ¥L.— Joint-author. See Rouffaer G. P. und Dr. H. H. 

JlJYNBOLL. 

Kampen, Dr. P. N. van. The amphibia of the Indo-Australian Archipelago. 
29 illus. 6* x 9£*. pp. xii, 304. Leiden , E. J. Brill, 1923. 

Kan, Dr.C.M. !> roeve eener geographische bibliographic van Nederlandsch 
Oost-Indie voor de jarcn 1865 — 1 880. x 10*. pp. xvi, 128. Utrecht, 

J. L. Beijers, 1881. 

Kan, J. van. Compagniesbeschieden en aanverwante archivalia in Britisch- 
Indie en op Ceylon. Verslag van een onderjoek in 1929 — 1930 op last 
van Z. E. den Gouverneur-General ingesteld door Mr. J. van Kan. 

V X Ilf. pp. w, 252. Batavia, G. Kolff, 1931. 

Kan, J. van. Uit de rechtsgeschiedenis der compagnic. Twcede Bundel. 
Rechtsgeleerd bedrijf in de buitencomptoiren. 6J' x 9f pp. ix, 222. 
Bandoeng, A. C. Nix, 1935. 

Kartini, Raden Adjeng. Letters of a Javanese princess. Translated from 
the original Dutch by Agnes Louise Symmers. Foreword by Louis 
Couperus. 7$' X 9'. pp. xviii, 310. New York, Alfred A . Knopf, 1920. 

Kats.J. Het Ramayana op Javaansche Tempel Reliefs. 93 illus. 9'xlli'. 
pp. 26. Leiden, G. Kolff, n.d. 

Keane , A. H. A geography of the Malay Peninsula, Indo-China, the 
Eastern Archipelago, the Philippines, and New Guinea, map. 5" x 7J'. 
pp. xii, 190. London, Stanford, 1887— 2nd. Ed. Rev. 1892. 

Keane, A. H. On the relations of the Indo-Chinese and Inter-Oceanic 
races and languages. 5|* x 8^-"’. [Journ. Anth. Inst. Feb. 1880, pp. 
1-36.] 

Keasberry, B..P.— Translator. See Abdullah Bin Abdul Kadir Munshi. 
The journal of a voyage. . . . 
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Kedah Annals. See Low, Lieut. -Col. James. 

Keddah-Senggora y The ; or Malay Trans. Peninsular Railway. Press 
Notices. 1890-1891. 5 yxSy.pp.23. 

Keijzer, S. See Valkntyn, Francois. 

Keith, Agnes. Land below the wind. 9 Ulus. 5i" x 8£*. pp. 318. Lon- 
don , Michael Joseph , 1939. 

Kemp, W. C.~ Translator. See Suleiman Muda of Selangor (H. H. R.) 

Kempers, Dr. A. J. BerAet. The bronzes of Nalanda and Hindu- Javaan- 
nese Art. 33 Ulus. 6|* x 9|*. pp. 88. Leiden , E. J. Brill , 1933. 
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Religions Tract Society, 1885. 5£* x 8J*. [From Journ. Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. xv. pp. 145-154A , 1885.] 

Maxwell, W. E. The ruling family of Selangor. (Extracted from the* 
Selangor Administration Report for 1889). b\” x 8J*. [From Journ . 
Straits Branch Roy. Asiat . Soc. No. xxii. pp. 321-324, 1890.) 

Maxwell, W. E. Shamanism in Perak. 5£" x 8£*. [From Journ . Straits 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. xii. pp. 222-232, 1883.] 

Maxwell, W. E. Sri Rama. A Malaya fairy tale founded on the Ramayana. 
Text and translation. 5£" x 8J*. [From Journ. Straits Branch Roy. 
Asiat. Soc. No. xvii. pp. 1-115, 1886.] 

Maxwell, W. E. “ The survey question in Cochin-China ” by M. Camovilly, 
Translation of. fy" x 8£*. [From Journ. Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. 
Soc. No. xviii, pp. 271-294, 1886.] 

Maxwell, W. E. Two Malay myths : the Princess of the Foam, and the Raja 
of the Bamboo* 5£* x [Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. 1881, Art. xxi, 
pp. 498-523.] 

Maxwell, William G. and William S. Gibson. Editors. Treaties and engage- 
ments affecting the Malay States and Borneo. x 10*. pp. viii, 276. 
London, Jas. Truscott, 1924. 

Mayer, Charles. Jungle beasts I have captured. Ulus, by Morgan Stinemetz. 
5f* x 8f*. pp. 269. London, Heinemann, 1924. 

Mayer, Charles. Trapping wild animals in Malay jungles. 5£* x 8*. pp. 223. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1922. 

Mayer, L.Th. Practisch Maleisch-Hollandsch, Hollandsch-Maleisch hand- 
. woordenbock, benevens een “ kort begrip der Maleische woordoorming 
en spraakleer." 5f* x 8*. pp. xix, 608. Amsterdam, Scheltema & 
Holkema ; Semarang, G. C. T. van Dorp, [2&W]. 

Means, Nathalie Toms. Malaysia mosaic. A story of fifty years of Metho- 
dism. Cover design by C. G. Jackson, map. 5* x l\ H . pp. iv, J45. 
Singapore, The Methodist Book Room. [1936 ?]. 

Medhurst, Walter H. British North Borneo. 5f* x 8£\ [From Proc. 
Roy. Col. Inst. Vol. 16, 1884-1885, pp. 273-307.] 

Mees, C. A. Beknopte Maleische grammatica. Tweede druk. 5* X V. 
pp. 172. Santpoort, 1931. 

Meijer, J. J. Bijdrage tot de kennis van het Bantgnsch dialact der Soendan- 
eesche taal. (Overgedrukt uit de Bijdragen Taal-, Land, en Volkenkunde 
van Ned. Indie, 5e Volgreeks V .) 6* x 9J*. pp. 40. 

Meijer, J. ].— Joint- author. See Jacobs, Dr. Jul. En J. J. Meijer. 
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[Meredyth, Ch.] Adventures in Borneo. 5" x 8*. pp. 260. London , Henry 
Colburn, 1849. . 

Merkero, J. De paarden-en runderteelt in Nederlandsch-Indie. (Dept, 
van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel , V eeartsenijkundige Mededeelirtg 
No. 51.) plates. h\” x 9f '. pp. viii, 252. Weltevrenden,Landsdrukkerij, 1926. 

Merklein, Johann Jacob. Johann Jacob Merklein reise nach Java, vorder- 
unf Hinter-Indien, China und Japan 1644-1653. (Reisebeschreibungen 

von Deutschen Beamten herausgegeben von S. P. I'Honori Naber. 

Dritter Band.) 5f' x 8f'. pp. xv, 129. Haag, M. Nijhoff, 1930. 

Mersier, Albert. Cinquante histoires d'Extreme-Orient. Mises en fran^ais, 
d'apres les textes malais annotees et precedees d'un coup d’ocil sur la 
Malaise. 5J' x 8J'. pp. 170. Paris, Societe Generale d! Impression, 1908. 

Mersier, Albert. Conversations en langue Malaise (composees dans l'idiome 
usuel de la peninsule Malaise). Ecrites en caracteres arabes. Trans- 
critesen caracteres latino et traduites en fran^ais par. A. Mersier. 7$' x 
9J'. pp. xxxvi, 39. Paris, R. Monod, 1905. 

Meurs, H. Van. Literatuur-overzicht over het jaar 1938 van de taal-, land— 
en volkenkunde en geschiedenis van Nederlandsch Indie. 8J' x 9f\ 
pp. 73. * S-Gravenhage , Nijhoff, 1939. 

Meyer, A. B. Die Kalangs auf Java. (Sep. Abdruck “ Leopoldina" Heft 
xiii, Nr. 13-14, 1877 August.) Mil tafeln. 10' x 13'. pp. 7. [Dresden], 
1877. 

Meyer, A. B. The distribution of the Negritos in the Philippine islands and 
elsewhere. [Translated from the German by Miss C. S. Fox. From 
Publications of the Royal Ethnographical Museum of Dresden, Vol IX, 
1893], 6' x 9J". pp. 92. Dresden, Stengel, 1899. 

Miall, Bernard.— Translator. See Cabaton, A. 

Middel, R. Brons. De hoofdpunten der Maleische grammatica toegelicht voor 
hen der de Maleische taal bestudeeren. 5' x 7f'. pp. 57. Amsterdam, 
H. J. W. Becht, 1893. 

Middel, R. Brons. Djoeroe bahasa Melajoe-Olanda. Woordenlijst Maleisch* 
Hollandsch. 5J' x 8'. pp. 382. Batavia, Albrecht <& Rusche, 1891. 

Midden-Oost-Bomeo Expeditie 1925. Uitgave van het Indisch Comite voor 
Wetenschappelijke onderzoekingen, met medwerking van de Heeren 
D. W. Buijs, H. Witkamp, F. H. Endert, en H. C. Siebers en Dr. D. F. K. 
Bosch. 155 illustraties naar foto's. 21 pen teekeningen. 4 kaarten. 
V x 10£". pp. 423. Weltevrenden, G. Kolff, 1927. 

Midden-Sumatra. Reizen en onderzoekingen der Sumatra-expeditie, 
uitgerust door het Aardijkskundig Genootschap, 1877—1879, beschre- 
ven door de leden der expeditie, onder toezicht van Prof. P. J. Veth. 
Vierde Deel. Natuurlijke historie. le gedeelte. le-2e helft. Bijdragen 
tot dekennis der fauna van Midden-Sumatra door J. F. Snelleman; met 
medewerking van verschillende geleerden. Met platen. 2 deelen in 
1 band. 1\* x 10J\ Leiden , E. J. Brill, 1887, 1892. 
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Miehe, Hugo. Javanische studien. Des xxxii. Bandes, Der Abhandlungen 
der Mathematisch-Physischen Klasse der Konigl. SdchsischenGesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. No. iv. 26 textfiguren. X 10£\ pp. 133 . 
Leipzig , B. G. Teubner, 1911. 

Mijnbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie. Bulletin of the Netherlands Indies 
Vulcanological Survey. [The first number of this “ Bulletin ” was 
issued in 1927, as a successor to the “ Vulkanologische Berichten 
(I — LII), which up to that time had appeared with irregular intervals 
• in the “ Natuurkundig Tijd. voor Ned.-Indie.] No. 1—89 (1927-1940). 
6§* X 9|*. 

Mijnbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie. Jaarboek van het Mijnwezen in Neder- 
landsch Oost. Indie. Algemeen gedeelte 1909-1913; 1920-1921; 
Wetenschappelijk Gedeelte 1934-1937, 1909 ; Verhandelingen 1910-1939. 
6}' X 9*'. Batavia, 1909—1939. 

Mijnbouw in Nederlandsch-Indie. Vulkanologische en Seismologische 
Mededeelingen. No. 1-13 (1921—1940). x 9$\ Batavia, 1921- 
MO. 

Mijnbouw in Nedbrlandsch-Indie. Wetenschappelijke Mededeelingen. 

No. 1-27 (1924-1938). Size of current number , 7|* x 10$*. 

Miklucho-Maclay, N. von. Ethnologische excursionen in der Malayischen 
Halbinsel. (Nov. 1874-Oct. 1875.) kartenskizze. 2 tafeln. Vorldufige 
Mittheilung. 5$* x 9". pp. 26. 

Miklucho-Maclay, N. von. An ethnological excursion in Johorc. (15th Dec., 
1874— 2nd Feb., 1875.) Translated from the German. 5$* x 8$*. 
[Journ. Eastern Asia, Vol. I, No. 1, 1875, pp. 94-98.] 

Milburn, William. Oriental commerce ; containing a geographical distri- 
bution of the principal places in the East Indies, China and Japan, with 
their produce, manufactures and trade, including coasting from port to 
port ; also rise and progress of trade of European nations with Eastern 
World particularly that of the East India Co., etc. Vol. 2 . 10* x 12$*. 
pp. 581, xv. London, Black, Parry & Co., 1813. 

Miller, Charles. An account of the island of Sumatra, etc. By Charles 
Miller. Communicated by Edward King. Extracts from several letters 
from Mr. Charles Miller giving some account of that place, of the interior 
parts of Sumatra, and of a neighbouring island never known to have 
been visited by any European. [Phil. Transact. LXVIII. 1778 1. 
7* X 9*. pp. 20. 

Millet, F. W. Report on the recent foraminifera of the Malay Archipelago 
contained in anchor-mud collected by Mr. A. Durrand. (Journ. Roy. 
Micros. Soc., 1898-1904). 6* x 94*. London, Sold by William Wesley 
& Son, [19051], 

Millies, H. C. De Munten der Engelschen voor den Oost-Indichen Archipel, 
beschreven. platen. 5$* x 8$'. pp. 118. Amsterdam, J. H. Gebhard, 
1852. 
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Millies, H. C. Recherches sur les monnaies de indigenes de TArchipel Indien 
et de la Peninsule Malaie. Ouvrage posthume, public par [G. K. 
Niemann.] (Uitgave Kon. Jnstuut.) planches. 9* x IT. pp. viii, 179. 
La Haye, Nijhoff, 1871. 

Mills, L. A. British Malaya. Appendix by C. 0. Blagden. (Journ. Mai. 
Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., Vol. Ill, Part II.] [Bibliography pp. 276-293.] 
'6* x 9|*. pp. vi, 338. Singapore, Methodist Publishing House , 1925. 

Milne, B. Lumsden —Editor. See Gardner, G. B. 

Milsum, J. N. Fruit culture in Malaya. Dept, of Agriculture, Federated 
Malay States, Bulletin No. 29. 6" x fy". pp. 108. Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S., 1919. 

Milsum, J. N.— Joint-author. See Bunting, B., C. D. V. Georgei, and 
J. N. Milsum. 

Milsum, J. N.— t Joint-author. See Spring, F. G. and J. N. Milsum. 

Minangkabau Instituut. Overzicht der litteratuur betreffende Minangkabau 
1923-1936. Uitgaaf van het Minangkabau Instituut No. 3. 6J" x 9|". 
pp. 77. Amsterdam , N. V. Drukkenj “ De Valk ”, 1936. 

Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China. Reprinted from the Straits 
Branch of the Royal' Asiatic Society, from Dalrymple’s Oriental Reper- 
tory”, and the “Asiatic Researches” and “Journal” of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. [Edited by Dr. R. Rost. Preface by W. E. Maxwell.] 
Triibner's Oriental Series. 2 vote. 8 illus. fy* x 8|*. London , Triibner, 
1886. 

Miscellaneous Papeis relating to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago. 
Reprinted from the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, from the 
“ Journals ” of the Royal Asiatic, Bengal Asiatic, and Royal “ Geogra- 
phical Societies ; the “ Transactions and “ Journal ” of the Asiatic 
Society of Batavia ; and the, Malayan Miscellanies.” [Edited by Dr. 
R. Rost.] Triibner Oriental Series. 2nd Series. 2 vote. 5 plates. 1 map. 
fy* X 8£*. London. Triibner, 1887. 

Mjdberg, Dr. E. Borneo de onbekende parel van Ned.-lndie. Het leven, 
ze zeden en gewoonten dier bewoners. Met autorisatie uit het zweedsch 
* vertaald door J. C. Cornelis. Met een voorwoord door Prof. L. van 
Vuuren. Nieuwe Herziene uitgave. Met ruim 50 illus. 6" x 8£". pp. 
276. Zeist, J. T. Swartsenburg, [19391], 

Mjtiberg, Dr. Eric. Durch die insel der Kopfjager. Abentever im Junern 
von Borneo. 100 abbildungen. 1 karte. x 7J". pp. 531. Leipzig, 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1929. 

Mjtiberg, Dr. Eric. Forest life and adventures in the Malay Archipelago. 
Translated from the Swedish by A. Barwell. j front 83 plates, map . 
5j* x 8j*. pp. 201. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1930. 

Modigliani, Elio. Fra 1 Batacchi Indipendenti. Viaggio di Elio Modigliani 
publicato a cura Della Societa Geografica Italiana in occasione del 
Primo Congresso Geografico Italiano. illus. fy" x 9£". pp. 191. Roma, 
Societd Geografica Italiana, 1892 . 
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Modigliani, Elio. LTsola Delle Donne. Viaggio ad Engano di Elio Modig- 
liani. 25 tavole v 50 figure intercalate nel testo. 1 carta geografica - 6f * x 9f *. 
pp, xii, 312. Milano , Ubrico Hoepli , 1894. 

Modigliani, Elio. Oiaggio del Dott. Elio Modigliani in Malesia. Riassunto 
generale dei risultatie zoologici. 6" x 9|\ pp. 65. Genova , Tipo-Litho - 
grafico Pietro Pellas Fu L., 1909. 

Modigliani, Elio. Un Viaggio a Nias. 26 plates. 4 maps. 8* x 10*. pp. xvi, 
726. Milano , Fratelli Treves, 1890. 

Mohnike, Dr. Otto. Blicke auf das Pflanzen — und Thierleben in den Nieder- 
landischen Malaienlandern. Mittafeln.6\ H x 9 \".pp.iv,694, Munchen, 
Nichendorff, 1883. 

Molengraaff, Dr. G. A. F. Geological explorations in Central Borneo (1893- 
94) English revised edition with an appendix on fossil radiolaria of Central- 
Borneo by Dr. G. J. Hinde. 89 Ulus, in text. 56 plates. 3 maps. Atlas of 
22 Geological maps. 7 x 11*. pp. xviii, 529, 56. Leyden, E. J. 
Brill ; Amsterdam, H. Gerlings ; London, Kegan Paul, French, Trubner, 
1902. » 

Molsbergen, Prof. Dr. E. C. Godee. Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsch 
Oost-Indisch Compagnie en Nederlandsch-Indie in beeld. Lands- 
archivaris. Saamgesteld op last van het departement van onderivijs 
en eiredienst in Nederlandsch-Indie. 9f* x 12|". pp. 86, 28. Wtl- 
tevrenden, Topografiche Inrichtmg, 1925. 

Money, J. W. B. Java ; or, How to manage a colony, showing a practical 
solution of the questions now affecting British India. 2 vols. 5" x 1\”. 
London, Hurst & Blackett, 1861. 

Moor, J. H. Notices of the Indian Archipelago, and adjacent countries ; 
being a collection of papers relating to Borneo, Celebes, Bah, Java, 
Sumatra, Nias, the Philippine islands, Sulus, Siam, Cochin China, Malayan 
Peninsula, etc. maps . 9* x IV. Part I. Singapore, 1837. Part JI was 
never printed. [“ The book is valuable principally because it contains 
extracts from the early issues of Singapore newspapers which are now 
lost.” L. A. Mills' Bibliography.”] 

Moore, Frederic. See East-In di a Company. A catalogue of the birds. 

Morand, Paul. Earth girdled. 5f" x 8f". pp 172. London, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1928. 

Mordaunt, Elinor. The further venture book. 29 plates. 1 map. 5f* x 8f*. 
pp. x, 312. London, John Lane, 1926. 

Morford, E. St. Clair. Gardening in Malaya. 5£* x 8i|*. pp. 64. lpoh, 
Perak, Charles Grenier, [19261]. 

Morgan, J. de. Exploration dans la Presqu’ile Malaise. (Royaumes de 
Perak and de Petani). Chart, plates. x 10*. pp. 374. Paris, 1886. 
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Morgan, S. and H. P. Stevens. The preparation of plantation rubber. By 
Sidney Morgan. With a preface and a chapter on vulcanisation by Henry 
P. Stevens. 2nd Ed. Ulus. 5§* X 8J*. pp. xvi, 357. London , Con- 
stable, 1928. 

Morgenthaler, H. 0. Matahari. Impressions of the Siamese-Malayan 
jungle, illus. b\” x 8". pp. 240. London, George Allen & Unwin, 1923. 

Morris, Max. Die Mcntawai— Sprache. 6* x 9'. pp. vi, 356. Berlin , 
Conrad Skopnik, 1900. 

Morton, James. See Leyden, Dr. John. 

Moss, Rosalind. The life after death in Oceania or the Malay* Archipelago. 
2 maps. 5£" x 8f". pp. xii, 247. Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1925. 

Motley, James and Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. Contributions to the natural 
history of Labuan, and the adjacent coast of Borneo, plates. 6J* x 9£*. 
pp. 62, 49. London, fohn van Voorst, 1856. 

Moulton, J. C. Guide to the collection of Bornean birds in the Sarawak 
Museum. Ulus. 51* x 8 ". pp. 222. Sarawak, Government Printing 
Office, 1914. 

Muller, Dr. F. Uber den ursprung der Schrift der Malayschen Volker. 
Einer tafel. 5£* x 8f". pp. 11. Wien, K. K. Hof—und Staatsdruckerei, 
1865 . 

Muller, F. W. K. Beschreibung einer von G. Meissner Zussammengcstellten 
Batak-Samblung. Mit sprachlichen und sachlichen erlauterungen 
versehan und herausgegeben. (V eroffentlichungen aus dem Koniglichen 
Museum fur Volkerkunde III Band— 1.12. Heft.) 10* X 14*. pp. 94. 
Berlin, W. Spemann, 1893. 

Muller, Dr. Salomon. Reizen en onderzoekingen in den Indischen Archipel, 
gedaan op last der Nederlandsche lndische Regering, tusschen de jaren 
1828 en 1936. Nieuwe uit-gewe, met verbeteringen door den schrijver. 
(Uitgave Kon. Instituut.) kaarten. platen. 5£* x 9£*. pp. viii, 350. Ams- 
terdam, Frederik Muller, 1857. 

Muller, Dr. Salomon. Verhandelingen natuurlijke geschiedenis 

See Temminck, C, J. uitg. 

Muller, W. Joint-author. See Rouffaer, G. P. en W. C. Muller. 

» 

Mumford, W. B.— Joint-author. See Embree, E. R., M. S. Simon and 
.W. B. Mumford. 

Mundy, [G.] Rodney. Narrative of events in Borneo and Celebes, down to 
the occupation of Labuan ; from the Journals of James Brooke, Esq. 

Rajah of Sarawak together with a narrative of the operations of 

H.M.S. Iris. By [G.] Rodney Mundy. 2 vols. portrait, plates , maps. 
b\* x 8f*. London, John Murray, 1848. 

Municipal Ordinance. See Walters, D. K. 
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Muiitinghe, Mr. Substance of a Minute recorded by Mr. Muntinghe, on the 
28th July 1813. [In Raffles , Thomas Stamford. Substance of a minute 
etc.] 

M. F. See Singapore skits. 

Nagle, J. Stewart. Educational need of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States. Thesis—Ph.D. John Hopkins University. 6" x 9\ 
pp. 194. Baltimore , Md. t 1928. 

Nahuijs [van Burgst, Mr. H. G. Baron.] Brieven over Bencoolen, Padang* 
het rijk van Menangkabau, Rhiouw, Singapoera en Poelo-Pinang. Door 
den Lt. Kolonel Nahuijs. x fy". pp. xxiii, 286. Breda , F. B. 
Hollingirus Pijpers, 1826. 

Nathan, J. E. and R. 0. Winstedt. Johol. See Papers on Malay 
Subjects. 

Natuur-en Geneeskundig Archief voor Neerland's — Indie. See Koninklijk 
Bataviaasch Genootschap. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschrift See Koninklijke Natuurkundige Veree- 

niging in Nei^.— Indie. 

Nederlander-Middenstander. Empire building. 6J" x 9|*. pp. xxii, 175 . 

Soerabaja, Drukkerij de Toekomet, 1938. 

Nederlandsche Dierkundige Vereeniging. Tijdschrift der Nederlandsch 

Dierkundige Vereeniging. 3de Serie Deel I — HI. 6* x 9|. Leiden, 
E. J . Brill, 1928-1933. 

Nederlandsch-Indie. A commercial handbook of the Netherlands East 
Indies 1928. By Philip C. Coote. Foreword by M. W. F. Treub. 
3rd Ed. map. x 8£". pp. 91. London, Sampson Low, Marston , 1928. 

Nederlandsch-Indie. Handbook of the Netherlands East Indies. Edition 
1924 . 7J* x lOf*. pp. 334. Edition 1930. map. x 10". pp. xvi, 
424. Java, Divison of Commerce of the Department of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce , 1924, 1931. 

Nederlandsch-Indie. A jubilee album. Issued to commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Travellers Official Information Bureau of 
Netherland India. 9^" x pp. 60. Batavia, 1933. 

Nederlandsch-Indie. I^ndschappen en Volkstypen van Nederlandsch-Indie. 
6£" X 8!*. 129 plates. Haarlem, H. D. T. Willink, 1883. 

Nederlandsch-Indie. Netherlands East Indian harbours. Department of 
Public Works. 5f* x 8f". pp. 97. Batavia, February 1920. 

Neder!andsch-Indi§, The Netherlands Indies. 6J* x 9f'. pp. 45. Java, 
Division of Commerce, Division of Agriculture, Industry & Commerce at 
Buitenzorg, 1928. 

Nederlandsch-Indie. Van Stockum’s Travellers’ Handbook etc. See 

Reitsma, S. A. 

Nederlandsch-Indie. Year Book of the Netherlands East Indies. Edition 
' 1920. V x 1 Of. pp. viii, 275. 
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Nederlandsch-Indische Natuurhistorische Vereeniging. De Tropische Natuur. 
Orgaan van de Ned. Ind. Natuur. Ver. Jaarang 7 (1918) ; 9-11 (1920- 
1922) : 13-29 (1924-1940). 7f' x 10£'* 

Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek. Sec Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genoots- 

CHAP. 

Nederlandsch Oost-Indische Typen. Verzameling van groote gelithogra- 
‘ tieerde platen in kleurdruk. Naar de natuur geteekend door A. van 
• Pers. Met een verklarenden tekst in ’t Hollandsch en Fransch, [door 
A. van Pers en J. C. Hageman J. Czn.] [Plaatwerk.] 14' x 20'. 

’ S-Gravenhage , C. W. Mieling, 1854. 

Needham, Hester. ' God first ’ or Hester Needham's work in Sumatra. 
Her letters and diaries arranged by Mary Enfield, port. 14 Ulus . 4 maps . 
5J x 8'. pp. 320. London, The Religious Tract Society, 1899. 

Netscher, E. De Nederlanders in Djohor en Siak, 1602 tot 1865. (Verh. 
Bat. Gen. K. en W., Deel xxxv). 7}' x 11'. pp. 329, LXLI. Batavia, 
Bruining & Wijt, 1870. . 

Netscher, E. en J. A. van der Chijs. De Munten van Nederlandsch Indie, 
beschreven en afgebeeld. platen. 9' x 11''. pp. x, 230. Batavia, 1863. 

Neumann, J. B. Het Pane— en Bila-stroomgebied op het eiland Sumatra. 
(Studien over Bataks en Bataksche landen.) map. 5J' x 9f'. pp. 318. 
1885. 

New Atlas and commercial gazetteer of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States. The geography, history, resources, and economic and 
commercial development. Compiled by the Far Eastern Geographical 
Establishment. [All maps missing.] IT x 15'. pp. Ill, 141, 79. 
Singapore, Kelly & Walsh, 1917. 

Newbold, T. J. Political and statistical account of the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca, viz. Penang, Malacca, and Singapore ; with a 
history of the Malayan States on the Peninsula of Malacca. 2 vols. 
8 plates. 5f' X 8f'. London , Murray, 1839. 

Newton, Howard. Two papers on “ air and ventilation ” read before the 
Singapore Debating Society. 7J' x 10J*. pp. 17. Singapore, Mercantile 
Press ” 1885. 

Newton, R. Bullen. Notes of some fossils from Singapore discovered by John 
D. Scrivenor. Geo Mag., N. S. ,Decsde V Vol. Ill, November , 1906.) 
5j' x 8£'. pp. 10. London , Dulau & Co., 1906. 

Ng, Francis P. F.M.S.R.— a poem. 5' x 7J'. pp. 24. London, Arthur 
Stoikwell, 1935. 

Nicholson, Edward W. B.-~ Joint-author. See Greentree, Richard and 
Edward W. B. Nicholson. 

Nielsen, Aage Krarup. Leven en avonturen van een Oostinjevaarder op 
Bali vertaald door Claudine Bienfait. Ingeleid door H. T. Damst6 
49 illustraties. 6£' x 10'. pp. 233. Amstedam, Em. Querido, 1928 . 
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Niemann, C. K. De Boegineezen en Makassaren, Linguistische en Ethnolo- 
gische Studien. 1—11. (Overgedrukt uit de Bijdragen tot de Taal, 
Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indie. 5e Volgr . IV. 6' x 9$\ 
f No title pages.] 

Niemann, G. K. Bijdrage tot de kennis der verhouding van het Tjam tot de 
Telen van Indonesie. (Overgedrukt uit de Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indie. 5e Volgreeks VI.) 6* x 9$*. 
pp. IS. 

Nieuwenhuis, Dr. A. W. In Gentraal Borneo. Reis van Pontianak naar 
Samarinda. 2 vols. Ulus. maps. 6 J* x 9£*. Leiden , E. J. Brill , 1900. 

Nieuwenhuis, Dr. A. W. Quer durch Borneo. Ergebnisse seinee reisen in 
den Jahren 1894, 1896-97 und 1898-1900. Unter mitarbeit von Dr. M. 
Nieuwenhuis— von uxkiill-Guldenbandt. 2 vols, 170 tafeln in lichtdruck, 
18 tafeln in farbendruck. Zwei karten. 7V x 101*. Leiden, E. J. 
Brill, 1904. 

Nijhoff, Martinus* Bibliotheca Historica-Geographica Neerlandica. Catalo- 
gue de livres lindens et modernes cartes, plans, vues, etc. Concernant 
1'histoire locale et la topographic des Pays-Bas. En vente aux prix 
marques cliez Martinus Nijhoff. 5§* x 8f*. pp. 387. Le Haye, Nijhoff , 
1896. 

Nijhoff, Martinus. Bibliotheca Historico-Neerlandica. Histoire des Pays- 
Bas. Catalogue systematique de livres anciens et modernes en vente 
aux prix marques chev Martinus Nijhoff. 5f* x 8f*. pp. 471. La 
Haye, Nijhoff , 1899. 

Nijhoff, Martinus. Catalogus de livres sur les possessions Neerlandaises 
aux Indies orientales et occidentales sur l’Empire Indo-Brittannique, 
les possessions Espagnoles, Francises, Portugaises la chine et le Japon, 
TAustralie. En vente aux prix marques chez Martinus Nijhoff. 5J* x 
8f . pp. 279. La Haye, Nijhoff, 1893. 

Nippold, Dr. Walter. Rassen — und Kulturgeschichte der Negrito- Volker 
Siidost-Asiens. Bd. 1. (Studien zur Volkerkunde herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. 0. Reche, Lepzig und Prof. Dr. H. Plischke, Gottingen. 
Band II.) 4 maps. 5|* x 8J*. pp. xii, 436. Gottingen, Jordan & 
Gramberg, 1936. 

[Noble, C. F.] A/voyage/to the/East Indies/in 1747 and 1748./Containing 

an account of the islands of St. Helena and Java the empire of 

China, with etc. Interspersed with many useful and curious 

observations and anecdotes ; and illustrated with copper-plates. x 
8£*. pp. xv, 34 /. London, T. Becket, P. A. Dehondt & T. Durham , 
1762. 

Noble, J. Notes sur Borneo. Avcc 12 pi. et 1 carle. 6J" x 10*. pp. 88 
Coulommiers, Paul Brodard, 1921. 

Noble„L. A.— Joint-author. See Hansford, G. E. and L. A. Noble. 
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Nodes Orientales— being a selection of essays read before the Straits Philoso- 
phical Society between the years 1893 and 1910. (Essays by C. W. S. 
Kynnersley, G. M. Reith, H. N. Ridley, etc.) 5J* x 8f*. pp. Hi, 352. 
Singapore , Kelly & Walsh, 1913. 

Nooten, Berthe Hoola van. Fleurs fruits et feuillages choisis de File de Java 
peints d'apr£s nature. [Text in English and French.] Troisieme edi- 
tion. Public par Merzbach and Falk, Editeurs. 16* x 20*. Bruxelles, 
C. Muquardt, 1863. 

Nooy, H. A. de en Mas. Padmasoesastra. Javaansche woordenlijst bevalt- 
ende woorden in Midden-Java in gebruik vergeleken met het Javaansch 
in de residence Socrakarta. (Uitgegeven door A. C. Vreede.] (Uitgave 
Kon. Instituut.) 6£* x 10*. pp. v, 195. ’S-Gravenhage, M. Nijhoff, 1893. 

Nor Nalla. A yellow sleuth. Being the autobiography of “ Nor Nalla 
Detective-Sergeant, F.M.S. Police.) 8 plates. 5|* x 8J*. pp. 288. 
London, Hutchinson, 1931. 

Nor Nalla. Souvenirs d'un agent Malais. Traduit par F Anglais par S. 
Compaux. 5£* x 9*. pp. 235. Paris, Payot, 1934. 

Norden, Hermann. Byways of the Tropic Seas. Wanderings among the 
Solomons and in the Malay Archipelago. 63 photographs. 2 maps. 
5f* x 8f*. pp, 250. London , Witherby, 1926. 

Norden, Hermann. From golden gate to golden sun. Record of travel, 
sport and observation in Siam and Malaya. 18 ills. 1 map. 5f * x 8|*. 
pp. 292. London, Witherby, 1923. 

Norman, Henry. The peoples and politics of the Far East. Travels and stu- 
dies in the British, French, Spanish and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam and Malaya. 5th Ed. 62 Ulus. 4 maps. 5|* x 
8}*. pp. xiv, 608. London, T, Fisher Unwin, 1900. 

Norman, H. D, Levyssohn. De Britsche heerschappij over Java en Onder- 
hoorigheden. (1811-1816). 5f* x 9*. pp. viii, 344. ’S-Gravenhage, 
Gebroeders Belikfante, 1857. 

Norris, George. Singapore thirty years ago ; a paper read at a meeting of the 
Mutual Improvement Society, on 15th July, 1878. 5J* x 8J*. pp. 18. 
Singapore, “ Straits Times ” Press, 1878. 

North Borneo State Museum. See Addendum. 

Notes and Queries. Malayan Notes and Queries. Edited by the Honorary 
Secretary, Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. Nos. 1-4. 5f* x 
8|*. pp. 132. Singapore G..P.O., 1885-1887. 

Notes on the Straits Settlements and Malay States ; Notes on Perak ; Catalogue 
of exhibits in the Court of the Straits Settlements. Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition,' 1886. maps. 5J* x 8J*. pp. 170. London , William 
Clowes , 1886. 
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Notulen van de Algemeine, etc. See Koninkujk Bataviaasch Genoot- 

SCHAP. 

Nyessen, Dr. D. J. H. The races of Java. A few remarks towards the 
acquisition of some preliminary knowledge concerning the influence of 
geographic environment on the physical structure of the Javanese. 
25 sketches. 9 maps . V x 10$". pp. 122, vii. Weltevrenden, G. Kolff , 
1929 . 

Ny&ssen, Dr. D. J. H. Somatical investigation of the Javanese 1929. 4 
tables. 130 pictures. 2 maps. 6J* x 9$'. pp. x, 119. Java, Anthropological 
Laboratory, [1230]. 

N., W. See Remarks on a recent “ Naval Execution ” 

Ochse, J. J. and R. C. Bakhuizen van den Brink. Fruits and fruitculture in 
the Dutch East Indies. 57 plates. V x 10£*. pp. xv, 180. Batavia, 
Kolff, 1931. 

Ochse, J. J. and R. C. Bakhuizen van den Brink. Vegetables of the Dutch 
East Indies* (Edible tubers, bulbs, rhizomes, and spicesi ncluded). 
Survey of the indigenous and foreign plants serving as pot herbs and side- 
dishes. English Ed, of “ Indisch Groenton ”. 7J* x 10J". pp. xxxvi, 
1005. Buitenzorg-Java, Archipel Drukkerij , 1931. 

Official and Secret Papers relating to the sale of Lands and other subjects 
during the British administration of Java, (privately printed). Sf* x 
13!'. pp. 51. The Hague, Guinta D'Albani Bros., 1883. 

Oldham, Bishop Wm. F. Malaysia. Nature’s wonderland. x 6*. 
pp. 90. Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham, 1907. 

Oliver, Capt. Samuel Pasfield.— Editor. See Leguat, Francois. 

Ong Siang Song. One hundred years history of the Chinese in Singapore. 
From the foundation of Singapore on 6th February 1819 to its centenary 
on 6th February 1919. 185 Ulus. 6" x 9*. pp. xxii, 602. London , 
John Murray, 1923. 

Ong Tae Hae. The Chinaman abroad ; or a desultory account of the Malay 
Archipelago, particularly of Java. Translated from the original. 6* X 
8*. pp. xv, 80. Shanghae, Mission Press, 1849. 

Onraet, R. H. De S. Something about horses in Malaya, photographs, 
prints, diagrams. 8" x IT. pp. Hi, 133. Singapore, Shanghai and 
Hongkong, Kelly and Walsh, 1938. 

Oosting, H. J. Soendasch-Nederduitsch woordenboek, op last van het 
Gouvernement van Ned.-Indie Zamengesteld. x 11^*. pp. xl, 874. 
Batavia, Ogilvie, 1879. 

Oosting, H. J. Soeridasche grammatica, op last van het Gouvernement van 
Ned.-Indie. (Ter vertaling). 2 deelen. Met tabel. 5J' x 9J*. ’5- 
Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1884. 
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Ophuijsen, Ch. A. van. Kitab logat Melajoe. Woordenlijst voor de spelling 
der Maleische taal met Latijnsch karakter. 5f' x 8}\ pp. xv, 94. 
Batavia , Landsdrukkerij, 1901. 

Ophuijsen, Ch. A. van. Lexicographische bijdragen. 6' x 9' [Bijd. Taal,- 
Land-en Volk. Ned.-Indie, Deel 66. pp. 215-236.] 

Ophuijsen, Ch. A. van. Maleische spraakkunst. 5f' x 8'. pp. viii, 260. 
Leiden , S. C. van Doesburgh, 1910. 

Ophuijsen, Ch. A. van. Het Maleische Volksdicht. 6' x 9*. pp. 44. Leiden , 
E. J. Brill , 1904. 

“ Orang Bukit.” See Hillman, A.—“ Orang Bukit " and W. W. Skeat. 

Osborn, Capt. Sherard. My journal in Malayan waters ; or the blockade of 
Qucdah. 2nd Ed. map. 5* x 8*. pp. xvi, 360. London, Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge , 1860. [London, Printed by Spottiswoode & Co.] 
-—3rd Ed. 1861 [London, Printed by Woodfall & Kinder ]. 

Osborn, Capt. Sherard. Quedah : a cruise in Japanese waters : the fight on 
the Peiho. New Ed. map. 5£' x V. pp. xvi, 535. London, Blackwood , 
1865. [Printed by William Blackwood & Sons , Edinburgh.] 

Osborn, Capt. Sherard. Quedah ; or stray leaves from a journal in Malayan 
waters. 5* x 8*. pp. xvi , 360. [pp. v-vi missing. First 2 pages of 
Preface.] London, Longmans, Brown, Green , Longmans, & Roberts, 
1857. [London, Printed by Spottiswoode & Co.] 

Oud Batavia — gedcnkbock uitgegeven door het Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen naar aanleiding van het driehonderd- 
jarig bcstaan der stad in 1919. 2 vols. 6J* x 9|". Batavia, Kolff, 
1922. * 

Oudheidkundig Dienst in Ned. Indie. See Koninklijk Bataviaasch Ge- 
nootschap. 

Overzicht der Litteratuur betreffende Minangkabau 1923-1936. Uitgaaf 
van het Minangkabau Instituut No. 3. 61' x 91'. pp. 77. Amsterdam , 
N. V. Drukkerij “ De Valk ", 1936. 

Overzichten van de Kasse der zelfbesturende landschappen in de buiten 
gcwesten over het vijfjarig tijdvak 1919-1923, 1920-1924. 8' x 12'. pp. 
ix, 323 ; x, 345. Uitgave van de afdeeling bestuurszaken der Buitengewes- 
ten No. xxxi, xxxii, 1923, 1925. 

Pacific Science Association. See [Pan-Pacific Science Congress], 

Padmasoesastra, Mas Joint-author. See Nooy, H. A. de en Mas. 
Padmasoesastra. 
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Pan-Pacific Science Congress. Proceedings of the First Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Conference. Under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. Honolulu, 
Hawaii, August 2 to 20, 1920. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Special 
Publication Number 7, Part 1, 1921.* 6£' x 9 n .pp.ix,949. Honolulu , 
Hawaii, Honolulu Star Bulletin Ltd., 1921. 

Pan-Pacific Science Congress. Proceedings of the Second Pan-Pacific 
Science Congress Australia, 1923. Held under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Council and etc. Edited by 

' Gerald Lightfoot. 2 vols. 6$' x 9J\ pp. xxvii, 1677 , 302. 

Pan-Pacific Science Congress. Proceedings of the Third Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress Tokyo October 30th— November 11th 1926. Held under the 

auspices of the National Research Council of Japan and etc. 

Edited by the National Research Council of Japan 1928. 2 vols. 5f " x 
8f . pp. xxvi, 2678. 

Pan-Pacific Science Congress. Proceedings of the Fourth Pacific Science 
Congress Java, May-June, 1929. Held under the auspices of the Nether- 
lands Indies Science Council and etc. 4 vols. x 9£'. Batavia - 

Bandoeng , 19m). 

Papers on Malay Subjects. Edited by R. J. Wilkinson. 6" x 9£*. Malay 
Literature, by R. J. Wilkinson and R. 0, Winstedt. I, Romance, 
History, Poetry. II, Malay Folklore, Beginnings, Fable, Tales, etc. 
Ill, Proverbs on Malay Character, Letter-Writing. Kuala Lumpur , 

F. M.S. Govt. Press, 1907. History, by R. J. Wilkinson and C. W. 
Harrison. I, Events prior to British Ascendancy. II, Notes on Perak 
History. Ill, Council Minutes, Perak, 1877-1879. IV, Council Minutes, 
Perak, 1880-1882. ibid., 1908-1911. Law, by R. J. Wilkinson and 
W. J. Rigby. I, Introductory Sketch. II, The Ninety-nine Laws 
of Perak, edited and translated by W. J. Rigby, ibid., 1908. Life 
and Customs, by R. J. Wilkinson and R. O. Winstedt. I, Incidents of 
Malay Life. II, The Circumstances of Malay Life. Ill, Malay Amuse-' 
ments. ibid., 1908-1910. Malay Industries, by R. O. Winstedt and 

G. E Shaw. I, Arts and Crafts. II, Fishing, Hunting and Trapping. 
Ill, Rice Planting, by G. E. Shaw. ibid. , 1909-1911. Supplement. 
The Aboriginal Tribes, by R. J. Wilkinson, ibid., 1910. A History of 
the Peninsular Malays, by R. J. Wilkinson. 3rd Ed. Revised Edition of 
“ History Part I ”. Singapore, Kelly & Walsh, 1923. 2nd Series. 
No. 1, Jelebu, by A. Caldecott. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. Govt. Press, 
1912. No. 2, Sri Menanti, by R. J. Wilkinson, ibid., 1914. No. 3, A 
vocabulary of Central Sakai, by R. J. Wilkinson, ibid., 1915. No. 4, 
Johol by J. E. Nathan and R. O. Winstedt. Calcutta, Baptist Mission 
Press, 1920. No. 5, Malayan Sociology, by G. A. Wilkinson. Kuala 
Lumpur, Commercial Press, 1921. [Not numbered] Perak Malay, by 
C. C. Brown. Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1921. [Not numbered] 
Kelantan Malay, by C. C. Brown. Singapore, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 

Papers relating to Indo-China, etc. See Miscellaneous Papers relating 
to Indo-China, etc. 
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Pfcvolini, P. E. A Malay parallel to the Culla-Paduma-Jataka. 5J x 8J". 
[Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. } 1898 , pp 375]. 

Pederson, Hugo V. Durch den Indischen Archipel eine Kimstlerfahrt. 
9J" X 12tf. pp. 303. Stuttgart und Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1902 . 

Peet, G. L. Malayan exile. (A journal in the Federal Capital.). From 
"Straits Times", 1930-1933. Illustrations and cover by Lora Buel 
Peet. 5$" x 8'. pp. 89. Singapore , Straits Times Press. 

Pelzer, Dr. Karl Josef. Die Arbeiterwanderungen in Sudostasien. Eine 
wirtschafts— und bevolkerungsgeographische Untersuchung. 5^" x 
8£". pp. vi, 126. Hamburg, Friedericksen , de Gruyter , 1935. 

Penang Maritime Journal, The. Vol. I, Nos. 2-12. 1894. 9" x 12". pp. 132. 

Penang Sequicentenary celebrations. August 11th 1936. Souvenir Pro- 
gramme. “ Pinang Gazette ” Press, J936. 

Penang. Souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee Celebraticr r> at Ffrarg. 9" x 7" 
pp. 27. " Penang Gazette ” Press , 1897. 

Pendlebury, H. M.— Joint-author. See Corbet, A. Steven and H. M. 
Pendleburv. 

People and Places. A life in five continents. [Chapters on Malay Peninsula, 
Java, Christmas Island, Keeling Cocos Islands, and Borneo.] illus. 
map. 5f" x 8}". pp. x, 337. London, John Murray, 1922. 

Perak Museum Notes. Nos. 1-111, 1893-1894 ; Vol. II, Parts 1-11, 1897-1898. 
Taiping, Government Printing Office , 1893-1898. 

Perelaer, M. T. H. Ethnographische beschrijving der Dajaks. Met vier 
platen. 5f" x 9". pp. xi, 253. Zalt-Bommel, Joh. Noman & Zoon , 
1870. 

Perelaer, M. T. H. Ran away from the Dutch or Borneo from South to North. 
Translated by Maurice Blok, and adapted by A. P. Mendes. 10 iUus. 
6" x 8|". pp. vi, 376. London, Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & 
Rivington , 1887. 

Perkins, R. B. Estate sunning, illus. 7" x 9£". pp. [ix], 189. Kuala 
Lumpur, F.M.S., Incorporated Society of Planters, 1939. [Printed 
by Kyle, Palmer, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S.] 

Pets, A. van. See Nedehlandsch Oost-Indische Typen. 

Philippine Islands Sailing Directions. Sections VI & VII. Mindoro Strait, 
Palawan Island, and Sulu Sea and Archipelago. (Bulletin Coast and 
Geodetic Survey.) 4th Ed. 1918. 6' x 9J\ pp. 290. Manila, Bureau 
of Printing, 1918. 
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Phillips, C. M. A text book of the Malay Peninsula. Published with the’ 
approval of the Education Department, S.S. 5}* x 8\ pp. 97 . 
Singapore , Kelly & Walsh, 1904. 

Phillips, J. S. Malay adventure. Illustrated by S. Brien. 5$" x 8'. pp. 
vii, 231. London, etc., Thomas Nelson, 1937. 

Pijnappel, J. Aanteekeningen op H. C. Klinkert’s supplement op mijn 
Maleisch Woordenboek. (Bijd. Taal-, Land-Volk. Ned. Ind., Ill, 
Deel 5, 1870). 5* x 8f . pp. 35. 'S-Gravenhage, Nijhoff , 1870. 

Pijnappel, Dr. J. Maleisch-Hollandsch Woordenboek. Tweede, geheel 
nieuwe uitgaaf. 2 stukken in 1 band. 7 * x 10$*. Haarlem, Joh. 
Enschede ; Amsterdam, Frederik Muller, 1875. 

Pijnappel, Dr. J. Maleisch-Hpllandsch Woordenboek. Derde, vermeerderde 
uitgaaf. 7* X 10$*. pp. xii, 343. Haarlem, Joh. Enschede ; Amsterdam , 
Frederik Muller, 1884. 

Pijnappel Gz, Dr. J. Maleische Spraakkunst. 6* x 9*. pp. 129. * S-Gra- 
venhage , Nijhoff, 1866. 

m 

Pijnappel, Dr. J. Open brief van een Nieuw-Gast aan een Oud-Gast, over 
het Mai: Woordenboek. 5§* x 8§*. pp. 28. Amsterdam, C. van 
Helden, 1864. 

Pijper, Dr. G. F. Fragmenta Islamica. Studien over het Islamisne in Neder- 
landsch-Indie. 6$* x 10*. pp. x, 195. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1934. 

Pijper, G. F. Het boek derDuizend Vragen. Acad. Proefschrift. 6* x 9*. 
pp. xv, 121. Leiden, E. J. Brill , 1924. 

Pinart, A. L.— Translator. See Cust, Robert. 

Pinto, Fernand Mendez. Les/voyages/advantureux/de/Fernand/Mendez 
Pinto, /fidellement traduits de/Portugais en Francois par le Sieur Bernard / 

Figuier / (Nouvelle Edition.] 7$* x 9$". pp. 1020, xii. Paris, 

A. Cotinet et J. Roger, 1645. 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez. The voyages and adventures of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, the Portuguese. (Done into English by Henry Cogan.) With an 
introduction by Arminius Vambery. Abridged Ed. 6 Ulus. 5$* x 8$*. 
pp. xxxii, 464. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1891. 

Pimgadie, Vlas— Joint-author. See Jasper, J. E. en Mas Pirngadie. 

Plajaran Skola Agama. Jan. 1896 ; April 1896— Dec. 1896. Feb. 1897; 
April 1897— Dec. 1897 ; Jan. 1898— Dec. 1898. 7' x 10'. pp. 147. 

Play and Politics See [Read, W. H.J 

Pleyte, C. M. Bataksche vertellingen . x 8’. pp. xi, 308. Utrecht, 
H. Honig, 1894. 

Pleyte, C. M. Indonesian Art. Selected specimens of ancient and modern 
art and handwork from the Dutch Indian Archipelago. [With letter 
press.] 13* X 18J*. p. 25 plates. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1901. 
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Pleyte, C. M. Tanggeransche volkstaal. 5f' x 8f'. pp . 552. 

Poensen, C. Lijst van afgeleide en Samengestelde vormen, in de Eerste 
Javaansche leesoefeningen voorkomende. 5|' x 7£'. pp. 20. Leiden , 
E. J. Brill, 1893. 

Poensen, C. Eerste Javaansch leesoefeningen, 5J' x 7}*, pp. iv , 47. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1893. 

Ponder, H. W. Java pageant. A description of one of the world's richest, 
most beautiful, yet little known islands of the world and the strange 
customs and beliefs, the industries, religions and wars of its fascinating 
people. 25 illus. 2 maps. 5$' x 8£'. pp. 305. London, Seeley Service , 
f 1934 7] 

Pool, J. F. A. Bijdrage tot de kennis van deii anatomischcn bouw van de 
belangrijkste in Nederlandsch-Oost-Indie voorkomende vergiftig 
Apocynaceae. Koninklijke Vereeniging " Koloniaal Instituut ” Amster- 
dam. (“ Pharmaceutisch Weeklad ” 1928). 6" x 9|'. pp. 138. 

Poortenaar, Jap. An artist in the Tropics. Translated from the Dutch by 
Horace Skipp in collaboration with the Author. With a foreword by 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 7£' x 10'. pp. iv, 178. London, Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., [1928}] 

Popham, Sir Hjume A. A description of Prince of Wales Island, in the 
Straits of Malacca: with its real and probable advantages and sources 
to recommend it as a marine establishment. 5$' x §\".pp. 72. London , 
John Stockdale , 1805. 

Posewitz, Dr. Theodor. Borneo. Entdeckungsreisen und untersuchungen. 
Gegenwartiger stand der geologischen kenntnisse. Vcrbreiting der 
nutzbaren Mineralicn. 4 kartcn. 29 profilen und abbildungcn im text. 
7' x 10'. pp. xxvii, 385. Berlin, R. Friedlander, 1889. 

Posewitz, Dr. Theodor. Borneo ; its geology and mineral resources. Trans- 
lated from the German by Frederick H. Hatch, maps, illus. 5J' x 
8f'. pp xxxii, 495. London, Edward Stanford, 1892. 

Posewitz, Dr. Theodor. Geologische Mittheilungen iiber Borneo. I, Das 
Kohlenvorkommen in Borneo. II, Geologische notizen aus centraal- 
Borneo. (Separatabdruck aus dem Jahrbuche der k. ung. GeoL. Anstalt . 
Band Vi). 7' x 10J'. pp. 34. Budapest , Gebruder Lcgrady, 1883. 

Posewitz, Dr. Theodor. Das goldvorkommen in Borneo. {Separatabdruck 
aus dem Jahrbuche der k. ung. Geol. Austalt. VI. Bd.) 7' x 10J'. pp. 16. . 
Budapest, Gebruder Lcgrady, 1883. 

Posewitz, Dr. Theodor. Die zinninseln im Indischen Oceane. I, Geologie von 
Bangka. Als anhang. Das diamantvorkommen in Borneo. (Separat- 
abdruck aus dem “Mitth. a. d. Jahrb. d. kgl ung. geol. Anst. n Bd. VII.) 
Mil zwei lith tafeln. 7' x 10£'. pp. 37. Budapest, Gebrudes Legrady, 
1883. 
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Posewitz, Dr. Theodor. Die zinninseln im Indischen Oceane. II, Das 
zinnerzoorkommen und die zinngewinnung in Bangka. (Separatabdruck 
aus den “ Mittheilungen aus dent Jahrbuche der Kgl. Ungar. Geologis- 
chen Anstalt ”, Band VIII.) Mit einer tafel. V x 10f*. pp. 50. Buda- 
pest, Franklin-Verein, 1886. 

Powell, E. Alexander. Where the strange trails go down. Sulu, Borneo, 
Celebes, Bali, Java, Sumatra, Straits Settlements, Malay States, Siam, 
Cambodia, Annam, Cochin-China. 24 Ulus. 1 map. x 8". pp. xviii, 
279. New York and London , Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921. 

Powell, Hickman. The last paradise. Illustrations by Alexander King. 
Photographs by Andre Roosevelt. 5!" x 8^*. pp. xix, 292. New York, 
Jonathan Cape& Harrison Smith, 1930. 

Praehistorica Asiae Orientals I. See Prehistorians, Congress of. 

Pratt, Ambrose. Magical Malaya. Ulus. 5* x 7£*. pp . 278. Melbourne, 
Robertson & Mullens, 1931. 

Prehistorians, Congress of. Hommage der service archeologique des Indes 
Neerlandaises au Premier Congr£s des Prehistoriens d’Extreme-Orient & 
Hanoi 25-31 Javier 1932. Public par la Society Royale des Arts et des 
Sciences de Batavia. Ulus. 9* x 12*. pp. 54. Batavia, Albrecht, 1932. 

Prehistorians, Congress of. Praehistorica Asiae Orientalis I. Premier 
Congr&s des Pr&historians d 'Extreme-Orient, Hanoi (1932). map. Ulus. 
1\” x Ilf*, pp . ii, 154. Hanoi, Imprimerie D } Extreme-Orient, 1932. 

Prehistorians, Congress of. The proceedings of the Second Congress of 
Prehistorians held at Manilla has never been published. 

Prehistorians, Congress of. Proceedings of the Third Congress of Prehistorians 
of the Far East. Singapore 24th January— 30th January 1938. Edited 
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St. John, Spenser. Raja Brooke. The Englishman as ruler of an Eastern 
State. [Builders of Greater Britain 17.] port. 2 maps. 5* x 7 \”.pp. 
xxiv, 302. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1899. 

St* John, Spenser. See Hunter, Charles. 

Stanford, Edward. See > 

(1) Guillemard, F. H. H. 

(2) Wallace, Alfred R. 
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Stapel, Dr. F. W. Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch Indie. Onderleiding van 
Dr. F. W. Stapel. 4 vols. 9$' x 12'. Amsterdam, Joost van den 
Vondel, 1938-1939. 

Starr, Simon and Leona. Some freshwater fishing in Malaya, map, illus. 
5$' x V . pp. v, 129. Colombo, Times of Ceylon Co., 1926. 

Stavorinus, J. S. Voyages/to the/East-Indies ;/by the late John Splinter 
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G. G. & J. Robinson, 1798. 
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pp.366. 1923. 

Steuart, A. Francis. A short sketch of the lives of Francis and William Light , 
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3 plates. X V . pp. ix, 146. London, Sampson Low, 1901. 

Stevens, Hrolf Vaughan. Materialien zur kenntniss der wilden Stamme auf 
der Halbinsel Malaka. (Veroff. aus dem Koniglichen Museum fur Volker- 
kunde. 11 Band — 3/4 Heft.) 9J* x 13£". pp. vii, 109. Berlin, W . 
Spemann, 1892 . 

Stevens, H. W. H. Reminiscences of a hard case. 6' x 8 J'. pp. 29. Singapore 
Lithographers Ltd., 1937. 

Stewart, E. A, The life of St. Francis Xavier, Evangelist, Explorer, Mystic. 
With translations from his letters by David MacDonald, front, maps. 
5J' x 8£'. pp. 366. London , Headly Bros., 1917. 

Stibbe, Prof. D. G. and H. Colijn. Neerlands Indie Land en Volk Geschiedenis 
en bestuur, bedriff en samenleiving. 2 vols. illus. 8§* x 11'. Amster- 
dam, N. V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij " Elsevier ", 1929. 

Stirling, W. G. Shadows in the Malay Peninsula. 32 sketches. x 12'. 

Stirling, W. G.-— Illustrator. See Hamilton, A. W. 

Stockum, W. P. van. See Reitsma, S. A. 

Stokes, Ralph. Malay tin-fields. Mining position broadly reviewed. (Re- 
Printed from the “ Straits Times " at the desire of H. E. Sir John Anderson.) 
5' x 7}'. pp. vi, 40. Singapore, Straits Times Press, 1906. 

Strickland, C. A short key to both sexes of the anopheline species of India, 
Ceylon and Malaya, illus. 7£* x 9J'. pp 19. Calcutta and Simla, 
Thacker, Spink & Co., 1925. 

Strickland, C. Short key to the identification of the Anopheline mosquitoes 
of Malaya for the use of medical officers and others, illus. 8' x 10j'. 
pp. 15. Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1913. 
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anopheline mosquitoes of the Malay Peninsula, illus. 7f * x 10§*. pp. 18 
Kuala Lumpur, Central Survey Office , F. M. S., 1915. 
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duidelijke spelwijze. 6* x 8§*. pp. 203. Amsterdam , ]. A. Meeuwissen, « 
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grammar. 5£* x 8£*. pp 7, 
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9f * x 12$*. pp. 172. Weltevrenden , the Java Institute and G. Kolff, 1927. 
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Tekst. Publicaties der Kirtya Liefrinck — van der Tuuk. Deel 1. 
X 9£*. pp. 216. Bali , 1929. 

Stutterheim, William. Rama-Legenden und Rama-Reliefs in Indonesian. 
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Suleiman Raja Muda of Selangor (H. H. Raja )— Compiler. Translation of 
certain draft regulations relating to offences between men and women 
according to Muhammadan Law. Translated into English by Mr. W. C. 
Kemp. 6" x 9*. pp. 13. Kuala Lumpur , .G. P. 0. 1894. 

Sumatra. Topographische en geologische beschrijving van een gedeelte van 
Sumatra's Westkust. Atlas. Amsterdam, C. F. Stemler, 1883. 

Sutton, Eric.— Translator. See Fauconnier, Henri. 

Svoboda, Dr. Die Nikobaren-Inseln und ihre Bewohner. Im auszuge 
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chaft. vier tafeln. 6* x 9JL pp. 29. Wien, Eduard Holzel , 1889. 
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Swettenham, F. A. About Perak. (Reprinted from “ Straits Times”). 
6 # x 9". pp. iv, 78. Singapore, “ Straits Times ”, 1893. 

Swettenham, F. A. British Malaya. An account of the origin and progress 
of British influence in Malaya, map Alius. x 8 \\pp.xi,354. London, 

John Lane , 1907. — New and revised Ed. 1929. 
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* Straits Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc. No. XII. pp. 286-288, 1883.] 
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Symmers, Agnes Louis.— Translator. Sec Kartini, Raden Adjeng. 
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Synge, Patrick M. See Ford, John and others. 

Systeem voor de transcriptie van het Javaansch met Latijnsche karakters 
(voor Inlandsche Scholen). V x 10£*. pp. 8. [No title page.] 
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S. L.— Translator. See Fryke, Christopher and Christopher Schewizer. 

Takaku&u, J.— Translator, See I-Tsing. 

Tamat, John. A vocabulary of English, Malay, and Melano. 6' x 9*. pp. 19. 
Sarawak , 1867. 

Tanjong Pagar Docks, The. Rise and progress of the Tanjong Pagar Docks. 
(Reprinted from “ Singapore Free Press”) x 12*. pp. 9. Singapore, 

” Singapore Free Press,” 1896. 

Tavernier, J. B. and others. Collections/of/Travels/through/Turkey into 
Persia, and. the East Indies. /Giving an account of the/present state of 

those countries. /As also a full relation of the five years wars, 

together with a relation of the kingdom of Japan and Tunkin, ; 

to which is added a new description of thfe Grand Seignior’s Seraglio 

Being the travels of Monsieur Tavernier Bernier, and other great men. 
Vol. I. plates. 8' x 12*. London , Moses Pitt , 1684. 

Taylor, E. J.— Translator. See Cool, Capt. W. 

Taylor, J. E. A trip into the Malay Peninsula and a visit to the caves of 
Sungei Batu in Selangor. (A paper read before the Portsmouth Literary 
and Scientific Society, Session 1885-86). 5£* x 8*. pp. 32. London, 
Richard Clay, 1886. 

Teed Ahpa. By jungle track and paddy field— to rubber plantation and 
palm grove. 36 plates, 5* x 7*. pp. xv, 179. Liverpool, Henry Young, 
1913. 

Tehupeiorij, J. E. Onder de Dajaks in Centraal-Borneo een reisverhaal. 
16 afbeeldingen. 2 kaarten. 5£* x 8J*. pp. xvi, 219. Batavia, G . 
Kolff \ Leiden, E.J. Brill] 1906. 

Teillers, J. W. Ethnographica in het Museum van het Bataviaasch Genoots- 
chap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen te Batavia (Java). [Title also in 
English. Description of plates in Dutch and English.] Plaat I -XII, 
101" X 14£*. Weltevrenden, Visser ; ' S-Gravenhage , Nihoff ; 1910. 

Temminck, C. J. Coup-d'oeil G£n£ral sur les possessions Neelandaises dans 
LTnde Archipelagique. [Based on the Dutch archives.] 3vols. 6* x 
9'. Leide, A. Arnz & Co., 1846-1849, 

Temminck, C. J. JJitg. Verhandelingen over de natuurlijke geschiedenis 
der Ned. overzeesche bezittingen, door de Leden der Natuurkundige 
commissie in Indie en andere Schrijvers. Uitgegeven op last van den 
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1847. Vol. II. Zoologie by S. Muller. Dates of publication are :< — 
Mamm. pp. 1-57 (64), 1-28, 1839. 29-84, 1841; 85-114, 1844; 115-228, 
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IV., pp. 97-128, 1841 ; Part V., pp. 129-160, 1842 ; Part VI., pp. 161-192, 
1843; Part VII., pp. 193-224, 1843; Part VIII, pp. 225-256, 1845; 
Part IX., pp. 257-280, 1845 ; Part X., pp. 281-472, 1847. 
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Boschma. 4 vols . Ulus. V x 10'. Leiden , E. J. Brill , 1936-1939. 

Tempany, H. A, and G. E. Mann. Principles of tropical agriculture. 5J' x 
8'. pp. xxiii, 328. Kuala Lumpur , F.M.S., Incorporated Society of 
Planters , Malaya , 1930. 

Temple, Richard C. Review of “ A plan for a uniform scientific record of the 
languages of savages ”. Reprinted from the “ Ind. Antig.” Bombay. 
Bombay Education Society's Press, 1908. Reviewed by C. 0. Blagden, 
5J' x 8$'. [Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1908, pp. 1201-1211.] 

Tempter, John C. Editor. See Brooke, Sir James. 

Tendeloo, H. J. E. Maleische Grammatica. 2 vols. 5^' x 74*. Leiden , 
E. J. Brill, 1901. 

Tendeloo, Dr. H. J. E. Maleische verba en nomina verbalia. [Acad. Proef- 
schr.] 6' x 9'. pp. 177. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1895. 

Tenison-Woods, Rev. J. E. Malaysian essays. b\* x 8$'. Contents : 
Fisheries of the Oriental region 2. plates, pp. 91 ; Geographical notes in 
Malaysia and Asia. pp. 94 ; Malaysian land and fresh water mollusca. 
Proc. Linn. Soc. New South Wales, 2nd Ser. Ill, (1888, pp. 1003-1095, 
plates XXVII-XXX) ; On the vegetation of Malaysia. Proc. Linn. Soc. 
New. South Wales, 2nd Ser., IV, 1889, pp. 9-106, plates I-1X) ; Journey 
to the summit of Gunong Bubu, pp. 11 ; Report upon the geology and 
mineralogy of the northern territory of South Australia, pp. 38. 

Tenison-Woods, J. E. The fisheries of the oriental region. Malaysian 
Essays, No. 1. 5}' x 8|'. pp. 279. Sydney, F. Cunninghame, n.d. 

Terrell, A. K. A. Beckett. Malayan legislation and its future. Foreword 
by Hon. Mr. Justice du Parcq. 6' x 9£'. pp. 91. Singapore, Malaya 
Publishing House, 1932. 

Teza, E. Lista di voci Galelesi. Publicata per cura de E. Teza. [Estratto 
" Annali delle Universita Toscane , \ XV11L] 8J' x 12'. pp. 34. 
Pisa, T. Nistri, 1883. 

Theophilus. See Enriquez, C. M. 

Thomason, Rev. J. J. See Sargent, Rev. J . 

Thompson, Tim. See Buck, Frank and Ferrin Fraser. 

[Thomsen, Th.] A vocabulary of the English, Bugis, and Malay languages, 
containing about 2,000 words. 6' x 9'. pp. vi, 64. Singapore, Mission 
Press, 1833. 

Thomson, H. W.— Editor. See Gimlette, John, D. 

Thomson, J. The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China and China ; or Ten years’ 
travels, adventures and residence abroad. Ulus. maps. 5$' x 8J". 
pp. xv, 546. London, Sampson Low, 1875. [Spottiswoode & Co., 
Printers.] 
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Thomson, J. T. Sequel to some glimpses into life in the Far East, front . 
51' x 8f', pp. xli, 313. London , Richardson & Co., 1865. [London, 
Printed by William Clowes.] 

Thomson, J. T. Some glimpses into life in the Far East. 2nd Ed. front. 
5f* x 8f ff . pp. xi, 332. London , Richardson & Co., 1865. [London, 
printed by William Clowes.] 

Thorburn, Bishop J. M. India and Malaysia. 27 illus. 6' x 9'. pp. 562. 
Cincannti, Cranston & Curtis, New York, Hunt & Eaton, 1892. 

Thorn, Maj. William. Memoir/of the/conquest of Java ;/with the subsequent 
operations/of/the British forces, /in/the Oriental Archipelago. /To which 

is subjoined, /a statistical and historical sketch of/Java:/ etc. 

plans, charts, plates. 10' x 12£'. pp. xxiv. 369. London, T. Egerton, 
1815. [Printed by R. Wilks.] 

Tichelman, G. L. en P. Voorhoeve. Steenplastiek Simaloengoen. Inventaris 
van steenen beelden, reliefs, steenen kisten en dergelijke. x 10$'. 
pp. 144. Medan, Kohler, 1938. 

Tijdschrift van het Ron. Ned. Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, Amsterdam* 
See Koninklijk Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap- 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en etc. See Koninklijk 

Batataviaasch Genootschap. 

Tijdschrift voor NeSrlands Indie. See Koninklijk Bataviaasch 
Genootschap. 

Tjarita Brakaj. Madoereesche dongeng met Madoereesch-Javaansch-Neder- 
landsch Woordenlijst en aanteekeningen door A. C. Vreede. 5f' x 8}'. 
pp. viii, 150. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1878. 

Tomlinson, H. M. Tidemarks, some records of a journey to the beaches of 
the Moluccas and the Forest of Malaya in 1923. front. 5|' x 8|\ pp. 
311. London, etc., Cassell, 1924. 

Tonkes, Hommo. Volkskunde von Bali. Inaugural-Diss. karte. 5$' x 
8}'. pp. 100. Halle, Buchdreckerei des Waisenhauses, 1888. 

Toorn, J. L. van der. Aanteekeningen uit het Familieleven bij den Maleier in 
de Padangsche Bovenlanden. 5$' x 8$'. pp. 29. 

Town and Fort of Malacca, The. See Malacca. The Town and 

Trapaud, E. A short account of Prince of Wales Island, or Pulo Penang, in 
the East Indies ; given to Capt. Light, by the King of Quedah. chart. 
5' x 8'. pp. 34. London, John Stockdaie, 1788. 

[Trelawney, Mr.] Adventures of a younger son. 4$' x 6$'. pp. vii, 51 t 6. 
London, Bentley, 1835. 

Treslong Prins, P. C. Bloys van. See Loos. Haaxman, J. de. 

Treubia. See Instituut Scientifiques, Buitenzorg. 

Tropische Natuur. See Nederlandsch-Indische Natuur Historische 
Vereeniging. 
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Tugauit, Alfred. Elements de la langue malaise ou malaye. x 8|". pp. 
ii, 112. Paris, Imprimerie Impiriale, 1863. 

Tun Sri Lanang. Sejarah Malayu. See Leyden, Dr. John. (Translator). 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Een Advokaat van den Hoogleeraar Tago Roorda. 
5f* X 8f*. pp. 39. London, Trubner, 1865. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Een Balineesch Woordenboek. (Overgedrukt uit het 
Soer. Handelsblad van December 1879.) [No title page]. x 81". 
pp. 16. [Soerabaia, Thieme & Co., 1876.] 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Berigt over H. N. van der Tuuk’s “ Outlines of Mala- 
gany grammar/* By A. B. Cohen Stuart. 5|" x 8}". pp. 7. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Bibliographisch Album. J . J . de Hollander, Handleid- 
ing bij de beoefcning der Maleisch Taal en Letterkunde voor de kadetten 
van alle wapenen, bestemd voor de dienst in Nederl. Indie. 3 e Ver - 
beterde druk. 5}" x 8f". pp. 8. Breda, 1864. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie. Derde Volgreeks. Eerste Deel. 5J" x 8f". pp. 7. 
’S-Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1866. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. De Heeren Koorders en Cohen Stuart naar aanleiding 
van hun Schrijven over den Minister van Kolonien, en de Heeren Veth, 
Roorda en Engelman “ de Javabode." (Nov.-Dee. 1864). Beant- 
woord door H. N. van der Tuuk. 5f" x 8|". pp. 23. Amsterdam, 
Loman & Verster , 1865. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch woordenboek, 

uitgegeven — [door Dr. J. Brandes.] 4 deelen. V x 10£\ Batavia, 
Landsdrukkerij, 1897-1912. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Kort verslag der Maleische handschriften, toebehooren- 
de aan de Royal Asiatic Society de Lpnden. 5J" x 8f". [Bijd, Taal. 
Land - Volk . Ned. Ind., Ill, Deel 1, 1866, pp. 409-474.] 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Notes on the Kawi language and literature. 5 J" x 8$\ 
[Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. 1881 , Art. II, pp. 42-58.] 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. On the existing dictionaries of the Malay Language. 
[Jour., Roy. Asiat. Soc. NewSeries. Vol. 1. 1865. ArtVlIl.]f>\* X 8J\ 
pp. 6. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Opmerkingen naar aanleiding van eene taalkundige 
bijdrage van den hoogleeraar T. Roorda. x 9J\ pp. 71. Amsterdam, 
Loman & Verster, 1864. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Opgemerkte fouten in August Schreiber's Kurger 
Abriss einer Batta’schen (lees : Batakschen) Formenlehre in Toba- 
Dialekte etc. (Barmen). x 8J". [Bijd. Taal - Land- Volk. Ned. 
Ind., Ill, Deel 1, 1866, pp. 361-378.] 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Outlines of a grammar of the Malagasy language. 
[Jour., Roy. Asia. Soc. NewSeries. Vol. 1.1865. Art. XV.] ftfxSf". 
pp. 28. 
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Tuuk, H. N. van der. Over schrift en uitspraak der Tobasche Taal. [Over- 
gedrukt “ Tijd. Kon. Inst. Taal - Land - en Volk. Ned. Ind. 5J* x 8}*. 
pp. 80. Amsterdam , C. A. Spin, 1856. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Short account of the Malay manuscripts belonging to 
the Royal Asiatic Society. [Journ., Roy. Asiat . Soc., New Series . 
Vol II. 1866. Art IV.] 5f' x 8f*. pp. 51. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Tago Roorda’s beoefening van’t Javaansch bekeken. 
x 8}". pp. 51. Amsterdam, R. C. Meijer, 1864. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Verslag van een Maleisch verhaal, behelzende de 
lotgevallen van Sam&un. 5J* x 8f*. [Bijd. Taal- Land- Volk. Ned . 
Ind., Ill, Deel 1, 1866, pp. 357-360.] 

Tuuk, H. N. van der. Vragen ter opheldering van oud-Javaansche woorden. 
5*' X 8J*. PP- 8. 

Tuuk, H. N. van der en J. Brandes. Transcriptie van vier Oud-Javaansche 
oorkonden op koper, gevonden op het Eiland Bali. 5f* x 9§*. pp. 22. 

Tweedie, M. W. F.— Joint editor. See Prehistorians. Congress of. 

Twelve Tables, The ; being the interexchange of the government currency 
at the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca. 8" x 12*. pp. 43. 
Malacca, Mission Press, 1833. 

Twentieth Century Impressions of British Malaya See Wright, 

Arnold and H. A. Cartwright. Editors . 

Twentieth Century Impressions of Netherlands India. See Wright, Arnold 
and Oliver T. Breakspear. Editors. 

Vaillant, A. N. Voyage autour du Monde ex£cut6 pendant 1836 et 

1837 sur 'la Bonite \ commands par M. Vaillant, etc. Zoologie. 

Par M. Eydoux et Souleyet. 2 vols. x 9f*. Paris, Arthur Ber- 
trand, 1841-1852. 
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Valentijn, Francois. Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien. Met aanteekeningen, 
volledige inhoudsregisters, chronologische lijsten, enz. Uitgegeven door 
Mr. S. Keijzer. Tweede uitgave. 3 vols. 6" x 9J*. Amsterdam, J . C. 
van Kesteren, 1862. 

Valentyn, Francois. Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien, vervattende een naau- 
keurige en uitvoerige Verhandelinge van Nederlands Mogentheyd in 

die Gewesten, benevens enz. I [1. Algemeen, 2.] Moluccos. 

II. Amboina. Ambonsche zaaken. III. 1. Ambonsche zaaken van 
den Godsdienst. [Flora en Fauna van Amboina.] Ill, 2. Zee-horenkens 
kens. Banda. Solor en Timor, Macassar, Borneo, Bali, Tonkin, 
Cambodia, Siam. IV. 1. Groot Java, Batavia, Levens der Opper. 
Landvoogden. Batavia's Grond-vesting. TV. 2. Javaansche zaaken 
van den Godsdienst. Suratte. Groote Mogols, Tsjina, Formosa, lejt-en 
t. Huysi-Reyze. V. 1. Chronomandel. Persien, Malakka, Sumatra, 
Ceylon. V. 2. Malabar, Japan, Kaap der Goede Hoope, Mauritius. 
5 vols, portretten, koperplaten, kaarten , plattengronden, facsimiles . 
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Wells, Carveth. Six years in the Malay jungle. Preface by Dr. Frederic A. 
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Wijk, D. Gerth van. Spraakleer der Maleische Taal. 6^" x 9". pp. xi, 302, 
vi. Batavia, G. Kolff, 1890. 
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Wilcocke, Samuel Hull— Translator., See Stavorinus, John Splinter, 

Wild Life Commission of Malaya. Reports of the Wild Life Commission. 
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Wilde, A. De. Nederduitsch-Maleisch en Soendasch Woordenboek. Bene- 
vens twee stukken tot oefening in het Soendasch ; verzameld door A. de 
Wilde ; uitgegeven door T. Roorda. Met plaat . 6* x 9$*. pp. xv , 240. 
Amsterdam, Johannes Miiller , 1841. 

Wilhelmina, Maharadja. Peringatan 40 tahoen tjoekoep Keradjaan. Seri 
baginda Maharadja Wilhelmina. 1898-1938. 
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Eerstc Stuk. 6£* x 10*. pp. 256. Amsterdam, J. H. de Bussy, 1884. 

Wilken, G. A. Het Pandrecht bij de volken van der Indischen Archipel. 
W X 9§*. pp. 55. 
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Wilken, N. Ph. en J. A. Schwarz. Dc Taal in Bolaang - Mongondou. 
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NOTES ON MALAYAN DIPTEROCARPACEAE, VI. 

* 

by C. F. SYMINGTON, 

Forest Research Institute, Kepong. 


(Plates I— VII) 

This paper continues the series which has been published in the 
Gardens * Bulletin, Straits Settlements 1 . Owing to war restrictions 
this paper could not be published in the same journal but the editor 
of the Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society has 
kindly allowed me to publish it here. 

The paper contains descriptions of seven new dipterocarps 
(six Hopea, one Vatica, and one Shorea) from the Malay Peninsula. 
There is also a discussion of the status and botanical circums- 
cription of the Barbata group and three species of Shorea, and of 
six species of Vatica which have been confused in previous publica- 
tions. I am anxious to obtain prior publication of these notes in 
explanation of the nomenclature I am adopting in a semi-botanical 
work shortly going to press. I have also described in this paper 
the Bornean species Shorea pachyphylla which has attracted 
attention as one of the more abundant timber trees in the vicinity 
of the Seriah oilfields. 

I should like to refer to the distribution of duplicate herbarium 
material of the species discussed in this and previous papers in the 
series. We have discontinued regular distribution of duplicates 
from the Forest Research Institute, Kepong, for some years, but 
the importance of this service has not been overlooked. All our 
duplicates are being arranged systematically, and distribution will 
be continued on a rational plan as soon as this arrangement is 
complete and war conditions permit. 

It gives me pleasure, once more, to express my appreciation of 
the continued co-operation I have enjoyed from numerous 
botanists and forest officers. 

These notes are arranged as in my previous papers, the con- 
cluding paragraph under each heading being a brief precis for the 
benefit of Malayan forest officers. 


Hopea johotensis Symington, sp. nov. Plate lb. 

H. Vesquei Heim similis sed partibus juvenalibus minus 
tomentosis, stylo longiore, ovario haud stylopodio, satis dis- 
tincta. 


1 For previous papers see Gard. Bull . 5.5. 
Vol. VIII, pp. 1-40 (1934) and 265-292 (1935), 
and Vol. X, pp. 336-336 (1939). 


Vol. VII, pp. 129-159 (1933), 
Vol. IX, pp. 319-354 (1988), 
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Branchlets slender, minutely scurfy-puberulous towards the 
tips, drying dark in colour. Leaves ovate-acuminate, (acumen 
about 1.0 — 1.5 cm. long, slightly broadened and rounded* at the 
tip), usually slightly unequal and rounded, acute, or subcuneate 
at the base, from about 3.0 x 1.5 cm. to 7.0 x 3.25 cm. (average 
about 5.5. x 2.25 cm.), glabrous on both surfaces except for 
domatia, minutely scurfeous on the lower (only visible under high 
magnification), usually drying yellow-brown on the lower surface 
and a darker shade of olive or reddish-brown on the upper ; midrib 
slightly elevate on both surfaces ; main nerves about 20 pairs 
separated by hardly less prominent intermediate nerves, usually 
invisible on the upper surface, visible but hardly elevate on the 
lower surface ; tufted hairy domatia usually present at the inser- 
tion of the petiole and frequently in the axils of 2 or 3 of the main 
nerves ; petioles about 0.7 cm. long on an average leaf, subterete, 
scurfy-puberulous. Panicles terminal or axillary towards the 
ends of the branchlets, less than 2.0 cm. long, puberulous ; racemes 
solitary or paired, branchlets apparently under 1.0 cm. long and 
up to 4-flowered. Flowers' ovate in bud, about 4.0 mm. long 
including the pedicel ; pedicel 1.5 mm. long, scurfy-puberulous. 
Sepals in two sets, the 2 outer ovate, rather thick ; the 3 inner 
subrotundate, fimbriate at the apex, thinner. Stamens typical 
of the Dryobalanoides group ; appendage about as long as the 
filament. Ovary ovate-conical tapering to an erect, cylindrical 
style. Fruit glabrous ; stalk about 2.0 mm. long, slender ; two 
outer sepals developed into wings, bases thick and woody, very 
narrow at the base of the wing but broadening to about 0.75 cm. ; 
wings about 3.5 cm. long, chartaceous, 4 to 5-nerved ; three inner 
sepals about 4.5 mm. long, broad and often apiculate at the apex, 
embracing the lower third of the nut ; nut oblong-conical, about 
9.0 mm. long, crowned by the thin, bent stylar remnant, striated 
and more or less covered by a resinous cement. 

A collection with fragmentary fruits of this species was made 
by Foxworthy at Penyabong, Johore, in 1918, and cited by him 
under Hopea intermedia in Malay. For. Rec. 10: 135 (1932). 
The tree was not re-collected until 1939 when it was established 
that this is a common species in parts of eastern Johore. 

In leaf H. johorensis is extremely like H. Vesquei Heim from 
Borneo, and I would be reluctant to describe it as a distinct species 
were it not for the differences in style and stylopodium. In H. 
Vesquei there is a thick, hairy stylopodium surmounted by a short 
style, similar to H. Dyeri Heim (vide Card. Bull . S.S. 10 : 353, 
plate 18), but in H. johorensis the ovary tapers to an erect, 
cylindrical style as in H. micrantha Hook. f. (vide l. c., p. 355, 
plate 19). These differences are readily observable in the 
fruits. 


1 The floral description is incomplete because the only flower examined 
was a fragmentary one found on Forest Dept. F.M.S. 47085. 
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Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Johore : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 47086 (Type of H. johorensi s 
Sym.) ; C. F. Symington ; Compt. 11, Arong Forest Reserve, 
Johore ; 4th March, 1939 ; fruits. Field notes — " Vern. 
name merawan ; common ; trees up to 6 ft girth, sharply 
buttressed, adventitious stilt roots present ; bole rough, 
reddish, with exudations of datnar mata kuchtng ; cut inner 
bark light red-brown, sapwood with riple marks , dry dead 
leaves very dark brown ”. 

Also— Forest Dept. F.M.S. 1199, 36768, 47077, 47079, 49206, 
49207, 49208, 49226, 49501, 49506. 

The species here described as Hopea johorensis is a form of 
merawan producing damar mata kuchtng which has recently been 
discovered to be common in parts of eastern Johore. The pre- 
ferred name, mata kuchtng merah, has been coined. Distinctive 
characters of the tree are the reddish-brown bole and the presence 
of ripple marks in the sapwood. 

Hopea montana Symington, sp. nov. Plate la, 

H. Griffithii Kurz probabiliter affinis sed foliis lanceolatis, 
subtus siccitate griseo-bruneis differt. Flores ignoti. 

Branchlets slender, drying dark purple-brown or grey, minutely 
puberulous on the young tips. Leaves lanceolate or ovate-lanceo- 
late, caudate-acuminate at the apex, acute or cuneate at the 
base, from about 7.0 x 2.5 cm. to 11.0 x 4.5 cm., glabrous, drying 
dull yellow-brown or grey-green in colour on both surfaces ; 
midrib slightly depressed on the upper surface, sharply elevate on 
the lower ; main nerves about 12 pairs with 1 to 3 shorter inter- 
mediate nerves between each, usually invisible on the upper sur- 
face, faint and hardly elevate on the lower, reticulations invisible 
to the naked eye ; petioles slender, 1.0 — 1.2 cm. long, channeled, 
minutely puberulous or glabrescent. Panicles axillary towards 
the ends of the branchlets, or terminal ; racemes solitary or paired, 
usually less than 3.0 cm. in length, sparcely yellowish puberu- 
lous or glabrescent and drying dark in colour. Flowers unknown. 
Fruits glabrous ; stalk about 2.0 mm. long, two outer accrescent 
sepals spathulate, blunt, up to about 4.5 x 1.7 cm. but usually 
rather less, woody at the base, chartaceous on the free portions, 
9 to 11-nerved; three inner sepals subrotundate, blunt, embrac- 
ing about two thirds of the nut (abnormally one or more may 
be developed into a rudimentary wing) ; nut ovate, crowned by 
the remains of a blunt stylopodium and short erect style, sparcely 
covered with a resinous cement, embraced on the lower half by 
the closely appressed, imbricate sepal bases. 

This species has not previously appeared in the literature. It 
was first discovered in 1933 at elevations of about 3,000 — 4,000 ft 
on the slopes of Gunong Korbu in Perak. Ripe fruits were col- 
lected from a nearby locality in 1940 but flowers have not yet been 
obtained. 
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From vegetative, fruit, and field characters this species can 
confidently be placed in the Bracteata group of Hopea [vide Gard. 
Bull. S.S. 10: 338 (1939)]. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Perak : Forest Dept F.M S 32257 (Type of H. montana Sym ) ; 
Q F Symington , Gunong Korbu, Perak ; about 4,000 ft ; 
23rd July, 1933; immature fruits Field notes — “Tree, 
0 ft girth, poorly shaped, irregularly fissured and buttressed. 
Fruit wings green, turning bright red 

Also — Forest Dept. F.M S. 31423, 31426, 32253. 

Kelantan : Forest Dept F M.S 51654 (eastern slopes of Gunong 
Korbu) , 37601, 37666, and 37689 (Gunong Stong). 

The species here described as Hopea montana is a form of 
merawan which has been found on Gunong Korbu and Gunong 
Stong at the limit of the dipterocarp forest zone. No other 
merawan has been discovered at such high elevations. The pre- 
ferred name, merawan gunong, has been coined. 

Hopea glaucescens Symington, sp. nov. Hopea sp. nov. t Sym. in 
/. Mat. Br. R. Asiat. Soc. 14 : 348 (1936). Plate 2. 

Species H. nervosae King foliis subsimilis sed bracteolis panicu- 
larum caducis, ovario stylopodioque dissimilibus distincta. 

Branchlets marked with rather prominent leaf traces which 
are frequently decurrent for about 1.0 cm., pale, more or less 
clothed with a white waxy scurf towards the ends. Leaves oval 
to elliptic-lanceolate, caudate at the apex, rounded or acute, the 
margin tending to be revolute, at the base, very variable in size 
from about 8.0 x 3.0 cm. to 15 0 x 7.5 cm., glabrous and usually 
drying brown on the lower surface, clothed with a minute waxy 
scurf and usually drying a dull glaucescent green on the upper 
surface , midrib very slightly raised on the lower surface, as pro- 
minent on the upper , main nerves 13 to 16 pairs, usually with 
rather prominent short intermediate nerves between them, 
prominent on the lower surface, inconspicuous above ; nervules 
very faint on the lower surface, invisible on the upper, petioles 1.0 
to 1.6 cm long, terete, sparcely scurf y-lepidote. Panicles axillary 
or terminal, glabrescent , racemes usually solitary, rarely paired in 
the leaf axils, about 3 0 cm. long, each with 4 to 8 branchlets ; 
branchlets up to 1.5 cm. long, 4 to 9-flowered. Flowers secund, 
crowded (about 1.0 mm. apart), about 4.0 mm. long in mature 
bud; pedicel prominent, about 1.0 mm. long, glabrous. Sepals 
glabrescent but for a few marginal hairs, drying black, subequal 
in size ; the two outer thick, glandular-papillose at the apex ; 
the three inner acute or acuminate, thinner. Petals linear-oblong, 
fimbriate at the apex, sericeous on the portions exposed in bud, 
colour unknown. . Stamens 15, arranged in 3 rows as in most 
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species of Hopea ; filaments narrowing abruptly about the middle 
of the filamentous upper portion ; anthers 4-celled, cells subequal ; 
appendage to connective filiform, rather longer than the filament 
and anther. Ovary and stylopodium shaped like an hour-glass as 
in the Picrrea group 1 , the stylopodium glandular-punctate ; 
style short , stigma minute. Fruit glabrous ; stalk short but 
rather prominent ; sepal bases thick and woody ; two outer sepals 
lincar-spathulate, blunt, about 6.0 \ 1 2 cm , 8 to 10-nerved ; 
three inner sepals closely embracing the nut, sometimes enlarged 
into rudimentary wings but usually shorter than the nut ; nut 
ovate-conical, 1 0 — 1 5 cm. long, crowned by a short, stiff point, 
slightly resinous. 

The earliest known collection of this species was made in 
Perak by the Rev. Father Scort echini, about fifty six years ago. 
A sheet of this collection, numbered 1929, is preserved in the 
herbarium of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. Doubt- 
less there is another in the herbarium of the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, but T have not seen it. I am making the Dehra Dun 
sheet the type of this species because it is the only flowering 
collection from the Malay Peninsula. 

Scort echini’s specimen does not seem to have been cited in 
any botanical work, but a collection made by Yeop in north 
Johore (Fmest Dept FM S 5911), in 1923, was cited by Fox- 
worthy \ Malay. For. Rrc. 10: 130 (1 932) J under Hopea nervosa 
King Of recent years several additional collections have been 
made from the Malav Peninsula Most of these are sterile, or 
have fragmentary or immature fruits, but they are adequate to 
establish the existence of a distinct species 

The affinity of this species presents some difficulties. The 
venation of the leaf, particularly the short intermediate nerves, 
suggest the Bracteata group of Hopea 2 , to which H nervosa King 
belongs, but the bracts of the inflorescence are caducous, and the 
ovary and stylopodium are shaped like an hour-glass as in the 
Pierrea group. 

Th'‘re is a certain resemblance in leaf between H glancescens 
and H . cernna Teysm. et Bum., which has prompted King to note 
on the type sheet — “ Hopea sp n. near cernna They arc readily 
distinguishable, however, by the stylopodium which, in H 
cernna , is represented by a broad hairy ring at the base of a com- 
paratively long style. 

Even more similar to H glaucescens in leaf is an undescribed 
Bornean species represented by the following collections of the 
Forest Research Institute, Buitenzorg— bb. 419, bb. 475, bb. 
19,779, bb. 19,808, bb. 20,673 and probably some others. The 

1 See Gard Bull S S. 8: 27 and 32 (1934). 

2 Sec Gard . Bull S S 10 : 338 (1939). 
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species represented by these collections, however, is distinct 
from H. glaucescens in having a stylopodium of the H. cernua 
type. 

Collections examined 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Kedah : Forest Dept. F M.S 27385. 

Perak : Scortechini 1929, flower (Type of Hopca glaucescens 
Sym); Forest Dept. F M S. 16160, 16260, 16264, 16271, 
24650, 34347, 47401, 51555. 

Pahang: Forest Dept. FMS 37312. 

Johore : Forest Dept FMS. 5911, 47071 

South East Borneo : ? bb 5545 (II B 939.5 29) 1 

H. glaucescens is a form of merawan of rather rare occurrence, 
usually in low-lying jungle, from Kedah to Johore. The dried 
leaves are a characteristic silver-grey colour on the upper surface, 
to describe which the preferred vernacular name merawan kelabu 
has been coined. 

Hopea kelantanensis Symington, sp. nov. Plate 3. 

Species II. nutans Ridl. habitu similis, sed omnibus partibus 
glabrescentibus, ovario glabro, stylopodio baud truncato, fructus 
lobis subalatis valde distincta. 

Branchlets subterete, smooth, drying brown in colour. Leaves 
ovate, thinly coriaceous, shortly biunt-acuminatc at the apex, 
rounded and with slightly revolute margins at the base, about 12.0 
x 7.0 cm., entirely glabrous but for the domatia, drying a light 
yellow-brown or greenish-brown on both surfaces , midrib slightly 
elevate on both surfaces , main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, with occasional 
short intermediate nerves, faint on the upper surface, very slightly 
elevate but clearly visible on the lower, small hairy domatia 
frequently present in the axils of the main nerves on the under- 
surface ; ncrvules scalariform but very faint and almost invisible 
to the naked eye on both surfaces , petiole about 2.0 cm. long, 
rather slender, rugulose when dry. Panicles axillary and terminal, 
glabrous ; racemes solitary or in fascicles of 2 or 3, 2.0 — 6.0 cm. 
long, branchlets about 1.0 — 1.5 cm. long and 2 to 3-flowered, 
flowers about 3.0 mm. apart, bracteoles caducous. Blowers about 
8.0 mm. long in mature bud ; pedicel about 2.0 mm. long, glabrous. 
Sepals mainly glabrous ; two outer sepals broadly ovate, with 
a thickened, blunt, tomentose acumen ; three inner sepals slightly 
smaller and thinner, ovate-rotundate, blunt, glabrous but for the 
minutely ciliate upper margins. Petals oblong, fimbriate at the 
apex, sericeous on the portions exposed in bud. Stamens 15, 
arranged in 3 rows as in most Hopea ; filaments broad and flattened 
at the base, narrowing abruptly about the middle to the filiform 

1 This specimen has flowers which very closely resemble those of H. 
glaucescens. The leaves have rather fewer nerves and lack the prominent 
intermediate nerves, but it is not impossible that it is the same species. 
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upper portion ; anthers 4-celled, cells subequal ; appendage to 
connective filiform, about as long as the filament and anther. 
Ovary glabrous, narrowing gradually to the slender style ; style 
glabrous ; stigma minute Fruit : a nut with 2 long and 3 rudi- 
mentary wings , nut about 2 0 cm. long, gradually tapering to a 
sharp point which may retain the slender stylar remnant, shining 
and sometimes sparcely resinous ; pericarp woody, thickened at 
the apex and splitting into 2 or 3 valves on germination ; calyx 
lobes markedly imbricate, surrounding the lower half of the nut 
but readily separating from it and from one another ; two outer 
lobes developed into wings about 7.0 x 1.8 cm., about 7-nerved ; 
three inner lobes developed unequally into rudimentary wings 
about as long as, or slightly exceeding the nut. Embryo : cotyle- 
dons collateral, the dorsal exceeding the ventral and alone reaching 
the apex of the ovary, markedly lobed ; radicle medial, directed 
into the apex of the ovary (Termination : cotyledons subequal, 
green , the first pair of opposite leaves and the third leaf form a 
pseudo-whorl of 3 leaves , the first pair of leaves each have a pair 
of oblong-acuminate, caducous stipules which, on one side, appear 
as interpet iolar stipules with the third leaf (occasionally additional 
stipules may be present between the first pair of leaves and the 
third leaf) ; subsequent leaves spiral. 

This interesting species was first collected by Mr F. G. 
Browne, on flit 1 banks of the Sungei Nal, in Kelantan, in 1940. 
Flowers and fruits have subsequently been collected from the 
same locality. 

I know of no described species which is very closely related to 
H. kelantanensis , but 1 have seen at least two undescribed Bornean 
species which seem to be close allies The general facies of the plant 
suggests that it is a member of the section Etihopea. T have com- 
pared it with H . nutans Ridl. because in leaf they are very similar, 
and confusion in the field is more liable to occur with this species 
than with any other : but the ovary and stylopodium are more like 
those of H odorata Roxb. The fruit and embryo, however, are 
like those of a member of the Pierrea group. The pericarp is 
thickened at the apex, tending to split along three lines ot weak- 
ness, and the radicle is medial — indeed, I can see no essential 
difference between the embryo of H. kelantanensis and that of H . 
apiculata Sym. or H. pachycarpa (Heim) Sym. The germinating 
seedling produces a first whorl of three leaves. This is a character 
of species in the section Dryobalanoides and the Bracteata group of 
Hopea which has not been observed in Euliopea or Pierrea , but 
insufficient species have been examined for it to be known whether 
this character has more than specific significance. 

I conclude that H. kelantanensis has certain features charac- 
teristic of both the Euhopea and Pierrea groups of Hopea , and may 
be considered as a connecting link between them. An interesting 
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feature of the fruit is that two of the calyx lobes are developed into 
long wings while the other three are unequally produced into 
rudimentary wings. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY TKNJNSULA: 

Kelantan : Forest Dept. F M.S 50533 (Type of H. kelantanensis 
Sym ) , Forester Mahmud , Sungei Nal, river bank at 300 ft ; 
14th June, 1940; flower. Field notes — “Tree 80 ft high, 
3J ft 6 in. girth *\ 

Also— Forest Dept. F M.S. 50528, 50601, 50603. 

The species here described as H. kelantanensis was discovered 
by Mr. F. G. Browne on the banks of the Sungei Nal in Kelantan, 
in 1940. It is distantly related to giam (H. nutans) which it resem- 
bles in leaf characters. It is not a large tree but specimens over 
5 ft girth have been recorded No vernacular name is known in 
Kelantan but the name giam hantu is proposed for adoption. 
The timber appears to be a heavy form of merawan or a giam. 

Hopea polyalthioides Symington, sp. nov. Plate 4. 

Inter species sectionis Pierreae probabiliter H. apiculatae 
Sym maxime affinis, sed ab omnibus congeneribus foliis longo- 
oblongis satis distinct a. 

Branchlcts subterete, slightly marked with decurrent elevate 
leaf traces, golden velutinous when young, later glabrous and 
closely studded with small brown lenticels. Leaves oblong or linear- 
oblong, from about 11.0 x 3.0 cm. to 30.0 x 6.0 cm. (average about 

21.0 x 4.5 cm.), acuminate at the apex, slightly unequal and sub- 
cordate at the base, softly hairy on the under surface when young, 
glabrous when mature, drying dull grey-green on the upper surface 
and pale yellow-brown on the lower, midrib depressed and hairy 
when immature on the upper surface, elevate rounded and velu- 
tinous when young on the under surface, main nerves about 12 
pairs (on an average leaf), almost invisible on the upper surface, 
prominent on the lower; reticulations obscurely visible on the upper 
surface, clearly visible on the lower ; petiole short, thick, terete, 
rugulose, about 9.0 mm. long, velutinous when young. Panicles 
axillary ; racemes mainly solitary, about 5.0 — 10 0 cm. long, very 
slender, glabrescent and drying dark in colour, branchlets up to 

2.0 cm. long, 2 or 3-flowered. Flowers unknown. Immature 
fruit : sepals glabrescent, subovate, subequal but the two outer 
slightly thicker than the three inner ; the three inner minutely 
ciliate towards the apex ; ovary and stylopodium hourglass-shaped 
as in the Pierrea group, glabrous ; style short ; stigma minute. 

A fragmentary, sterile specimen of this species was collected 
by Mr. C. Smith, in Johore, in 1932, but the first satisfactory 
collection was made by Mr. E. J. H. Corner in 1935. This collec- 
tion bore very young fruits but, in the process of mounting, all 
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but one have been lost from the Singapore and Kepong sheets. 
Nevertheless the material available is adequate for description of 
this striking species and to enable it to be assigned to the Pierrea 
group [vide Gard. Bull. S.S. 8 : 27 (1934) etc.]. 

In many ways this species is remarkably unlike a dipterocarp. 
It i? a small tree with an erect stem and long slender branches with 
distichously-arranged leaved, resembling some forms of Anonaceae 
or Myristicaceae. The twigs and long-oblong, short-petioled 
leaves, particularly when young and velvety, are very suggestive 
of Polyalthia cinnamomea Hook, f., P. oblonga King and some other 
species of Polyalthia. 

The velvety young parts, the decurrent elevate leaf traces, 
the short petioles, the type of venation, the slender few-flowered 
glabrescent panicles, and, above all, the type of ovary and stylo- 
podium, are characters indicative of the Pierrea group of Hopea. 
Mr. H. E. Desch's observations on the wood anatomy support this 
allocation. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Johore : S’pore Field No 21342 (Type of H polyalthioides 
Sym.) ,' E. J. H. Corner ; 17th mile, Mawai-Jemaluang Road, 
on hillock m dry forest ; 3rd. February, 1935 ; very young 
fruit. Field notes — “ Vem. name, resak rambat ; small tree, 
15 ft ; outer bark fawn-brown, slightly crevised, smooth ; 
inner bark pinkish, thin, the outer bark flaking off in thin 
pieces on cutting off strips ”. 

Also— Forest Dept. F.M.S. 28392, 35760, 35766. 

The species here described as Hopea polyalthioides is a small 
tree occurring in south east Johore. The names selimbar or 
selumbar, resak and resak rambat have been recorded for it, but as 
these may lead to confusion with other unrelated forms, the name 
merawan tnempisang has been coined. The timber is considered 
to be a form of giam, but the trees are too small and rare to be of 
much economic importance. In the field the tree looks more like 
one of the Anonaceae (mempisang) or Myristicaceae (penarahan) 
than a dipterocarp. 

Vatica heteroptera Symington, sp. nov. Plate 5b. 

Species nova inter subgenera Synapteam (Griff.) Brandis et 
Isauxem (Arn.) Brandis ut videtur deposita : specierum adhuc 
cognitarum prope V. bellam V. SI. tantum ponenda, ab ilia foliis 
majoribus, nuce interdum subinferiore, haud rostrata, fructu alis 
2 longioribus quam aflis, alis omnibus patulis, paulo reflexis, 
distinguenda. 

Btanchlets pale yellow-brown in colour, minutely pale stellate- 
hairy towards the ends. Leaves elliptic or obovate-oblong, blunt- 
acuminate at the apex, rounded or subacute at the base, from about 
10.0 x 3.8 cm. to 21.0 x 7.5 cm. (average about 15.0 x 5.5 cm.), 
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usually sparcely furnished with a few minute stellate hairs on both 
surfaces, usually drying a dull greenish-grey on both surfaces ; 
midrib elevate on both surfaces, minutely stellate-hairy ; main 
nerves about 13 pairs with occasional intermediate nerves, pro- 
minent on the lower surface, faint above ; nervules forming a 
reticulate-scalariform pattern, clearly visible on the lower sur- 
face, faint on the upper; petioles 1.0 — 2.0 cm. long, slightly 
thickened in the upper half, tomentose or stellate-hairy ; stipules 
not seen. Panicles axillary or terminal, racemes solitary or 
paired, tomentose. Flowers unknown. Fruit : stalk up to 
3.0 mm. long, stellate-hairy ; calyx tube adnate to the base of the 
nut or up to about the middle of the nut, sparcely minutely 
stellate-hairy and sparcely lenticellate ; calyx lobes valvate, 
developed into 5 lobes or short wings, usually 2 of which are slightly 
longer to about twice as long as the other 3, rarely all are sub- 
equal, or 4 are subequal and one is more or less larger ; short lobes 
ovate, blunt-acuminate, constricted at the base, 5-nerved, glabrous, 
thinly coriaceous, about 1.0 — 2.0 cm. long ; long lobes similar but 
usually oblong, blunt, and up to 4.0 cm. in length ; all lobes slightly 
reflexed where they leave the calyx tube, then curving back and 
spreading upwards and outwards from the nut ; nut subspheroid, 
shortly apiculate, about 1.2 — 2.0 cm. across, obscurely marked 
with 3 radiating lines, minutely stellate-hairy with a prominent 
verrucose line just above the junction of the calyx tube representing 
the former attachment of the other perianth parts. # 

This is an interesting species because the fruits seem to be 
intermediate between Synaptea and Isauxis . The degree of 
inferiority of the nut is comparable with some species of the 
subgenus Synaptea , e.g. V . odorata (Griff.) Sym.,but in all the species 
usually considered in Synaptea there arc two calyx lobes much longer 
than the others. In V. heteroptera the two large lobes are reduced 
so that sometimes they are no longer than the other lobes and all 
the lobes tend to be reflexed as in some species of Isauxis. The 
general appearance of the fruit is more like that of V. bella V. SI. 
than any other species known to me, although the similarity is 
admittedly not very close. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA: 

Pahang, Perak and Kelantan (Cameron Highlands Area) : 
Forest Dept. F.M.S. 51658 (Type of V. heteroptera Sym.) ; 
C. F. Symington ; Ulu Nenggiri, Kelantan, ridge at 3,600 ft ; 
21st March, 1940 ; fruits. Field notes — " Tree 4 ft girth, a 
typical Vatica, fruits green 

Also— Forest Dept. F.M.S. 14305, .28283, $4020, 36293, 36294, 
37550; S’pore Herb. No. 32825. 

Vatica patula Sym., nom. nov. Vatica reticulata King in Journ. 

Asiat. Soc. Bengal 62, pt. 2 : 106 (1893) ; Brandis in Journ. 

Linn. Soc. (Bot.) 31 : 131 (1895) ; V. SI. in Bull. Jard. Bot. 

Buitenz. Ill, 9 ; 83 (1927) ; Foxw., Malay. For. Rec. 
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10 : 259 (1932) partim ; non V. reticulata A. DC., Prodr. 16, 

pt. 2 : 620 (1868) — Stemonoporus reticulatus Thw., Enum. 

38 (1858). Synaptea reticulata Ridl., FI. Malay. Penins. 1 : 

243 (1922). Plate 5a. 

King's Vatica reticulata (1893) requires a new name because 
it is antedated by Vatica reticulata (Thw.) A. DC. (1868) which is a 
synonym of Stemonoporus reticulatus Thw. I am indebted to Dr. 
F. W. Foxworthy for drawing my attention to this fact. 1 have 
chosen the name patula to describe the wide-spreading wings of 
the mature fruits. 

This species was based on a single collection (6969) of Kunst- 
ler's from Perak, and it appears not to have been recollected again 
until 1934. Brandis and van Slooten cited only the type specimen, 
but Poxworthy added five collections from Pahang which belong 
to a related, but quite distinct, species. Foxworthy's descrip- 
tion of the flower of “ V. reticulata " refers to this Pahang plant 
which is almost certainly undescribed. We are still without 
flowers of V. patula , but recent collections bear ripe fruits. 

I should like to record here that I have seen collections of a 
Vatica from the Philippines which are an extremely close match for 
V. patula. The specimens to which I refer are Bur. Sc. Philipp. 
1004, 1073, and possibly others. These were included under V. 
Mangachapoi Blco. in the herbarium of the Bureau of Science, 
Manila, when I examined them in 1 935, but Merrill had noted on the 
sheets “ undoubted a new species ". In the latest work on Philip- 
pine dipterocarps, Foxworthy [Philipp. Journ. Sc. 67 : 241-331 
(1938)] does not mention these collections and cites no numbers 
under V. Mangachapoi. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Perak : Kunstler 6969 (Holotype of V. reticulata King) ; Forest 
Dept. FM.S. 36640, 39169, 39170, 39193, 45660 
PHILIPPINES : 

Luzon : ? Bur. 1004, ? 1073. 

The rules of nomenclature require that a new name be given to 
Vatica reticulata King, and V. patula has been chosen. This species 
is a form of resak (preferred name ~ resak julong) occurring on 
hills in Perak. It is here shown that it was confused in Malay. 
For. Rec. 10 with an undescribed species occurring in Pahang. 

Vatica cuspidata (Ridl.) Symington in Malay. Forester 3 : 200 

(1934) comb. nov. Synaptea cuspidata Ridl. in Journ. St. Br. 

R. Asiat. Soc. 82 : 172 (1920) et FI. Malay. Penins. 1 : 

242 (1922). Synaptea Maingayi Ridl., FI. Malay. Penins. 1 : 

240 (1922) partim ; non Vatica Maingayi Dyer. Vatica 

Maingayi sensu V. SI. in Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenz. Ill, 9 : 85 

(1927), Maing. 209 excl. ; sensu Foxw., Malay. For. Rec. 10 : 

261 (1932) partim ; non Vatica Maingayi Dyer. 
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The species here discussed was first described as Synaptea 
cuspidata by Ridley, in .1920. In his “ Flora ” Ridley cited only 
the original collection under Synaptea cuspidata , but he placed 
two very similar collections of the same species, from the same 
locality (Forest Dept. F.M.S. 5003 and 5005), under Synaptea 
Maingayi (Dyer) Ridl. Confusion of Synaptea cuspidata Ridl. and 
Vatica Maingayi Dyer has persisted in subsequent published 
works. 

In 1927, van Slooten, possibly influenced by Ridley's wrong 
identification of 5003 and 5005, misinterpretated the description of 
V. Maingayi Dyer, of which he had not seen the type : he referred 
several Malay Peninsula collections of V. cuspidata , and reduced 
Ridley's Synaptea cuspidata , to that species. 

Actually, all the specimens examined by van Slooten and 
placed under V. Maingayi belonged to one species — V. cuspidata. 

In 1932, Foxworthy included specimens of both V. Maingayi 
Dyer and V. cuspidata (Ridl.) Sym. under the heading V. Maingayi, 
and followed van Slooten in citing Synaptea cuspidata Ridl. as a 
synonym of V. Maingayi Dyer. 

The earliest collection of this species that I have seen is a 
sterile one made by R. P. Gibbes in the Dindings, in 1900. It 
appears since to have lain in the Singapore herbarium unidentified 
except as “ ? Anisoptera " and “ Shorea ? 

The next collection is the fruiting collection by Borges from 
the same locality, which Ridley described as Synaptea cuspidata . 
As Synaptea cuspidata was sunk in synonymy when van Slooten 
readjusted the nomenclature of the genus Vatica to conform with 
his conception of Synaptea, etc. as subgenera, the combination 
Vattca cuspidata has not before been made. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA: 

Perak : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 8021, 8026, 16076, 16139, 16141 to 
16143, 26408, 26422, 26434, 25640, 28061, 28590, 28999, 
29925, 32194, 33751, 39192, 51604, 51606 to 51608. 

Dindings : R. P. Gibbes s. «. (1900) ; Borges 413 (Holotype of 
Synaptea cuspidata Ridl. in Herb. Kepong) ; Forest Dept. 
F.M.S. 5003, 6005, 16567, 16557, 16663, 16587, 16751, 
27846, 34806 to 34816, 34851 to 34853, 34869, 34871. 

Trengganu : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 26688, 26743, 46511 to 46516. 

Pahang : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 15025, 37308. 

Johore : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 30224 to 30227, 47078, 47089, 
47091, 49502 to 49504. 

Vatica cuspidata is the most abundant Vatica on the coastal 
hills of the Malay Peninsula. We have coined the name resak 
daun runching for it. This note is intended to elucidate the con- 
fusion which has existed in botanical literature between this species 
and V. Maingayi (resak lidi). 
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Vatica Maingayi Dyer in Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind. 1: 302 (1874), 
King in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 62, pt. 2 : 104 (1893) ; 
Brandis in Journ. Linn. Soc. (Bot.) 31 : 131 (1895) ; V. SI. in 
Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenz. Ill, 9 : 85 (1927) quoad descr. ; 
Foxw., Malay. For. Rec. 10 : 261 (1932) partim. Vatica 
Lowii King in l.c. 103, quoad Scort. 2108 ; V. SI. in l.c. p. 83 ; 
non V. Lowii King emend. Sym. Synaptea Maingayi Ridl., 
FI. Malay Penins. 1 : 240 (1922) spec. Dinding. excl. Synaptea 
Lowii Ridl., l.c. p. 241, partim ; non V. Lowii King emend. 
Sym. Vatica macroptera V. SI. in l.c., in synon. sub V. Lowii. 

The earliest collections of this species that I have examined are 
those of Maingay from Malacca (numbered 207 and 209 in Herb. 
Kew), upon which Dyer based his description in 1874. In 1893, 
King did not add any specimens under V. Maingayi , but he made 
the curious mistake of identifying a collection (Scortechini 2108), 
which clearly belongs to V. Maingayi , with Kunstler 7496, 
an entirely different species, and describing them as a new species, 
V. Lowii King. It is clear that King used both specimens in 
drawing up his description, but Kunstler 7496, bearing flower, 
has been mainly used and I propose to restrict the name V. Lowii 
to that specimen. 

Brandis followed King, and Ridley, elevating Synaptea to 
generic rank, made the combinations Synaptea Maingayi and 
Synaptea Lowii. Ridley's conception of the species is essentially 
that of King and Brandis but he cites a collection of V . cuspidata 
(“ Gunong Melintang, Foxworthy ") under 5. Maingayi and a 
collection of V. Maingayi (“ Segari Melintang, Foxworthy ") 
under S. Lowii. 

Van Slooten (1927) was the first to detect the mixed nature of 
King’s V. Lowii but, as he had not seen the type of V. Maingayi 
Dyer and had misinterpreted collections of V. cuspidata as V. 
Maingayi , he failed to detect that Scort. 2108 was V. Maingayi. 
This, unfortunately, led van Slooten to restrict the name V. Lowii 
to Scort. 2108. Concerning Kunstler 7496 he says, “ probably 
it has to be reduced to V. Curtisii King", but I do not agree 
that these are the same species. Thus, van Slooten's V. Maingayi 
is V. cuspidata (Ridl.) Sym., and his V. Lowii is V. Maingayi 
Dyer. 

Subsequent collections of this species were correctly referred 
by Foxworthy to V. Maingayi, but he included along with them 
most of the extant collections of V. cuspidata , and followed van 
Slooten in giving Synaptea cuspidata Ridl. as a synonym of V. 
Maingayi Dyer. On my authority Foxworthy has identified 
Scort. 2108 with V. Maingayi and given “ V. Lowii King pro 
parte " as synonym, but he has not made it clear that V. Lowii 
sensu V. SI. is V. Maingayi Dyer. 

I have not seen the specimens upon which V. macroptera V. SI. 
is based, but van Slooten clearly considers it a synonym of his V. 
Lowii and I have cited it here on the assumption that he is correct. 
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Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Kedah : S'pore Field No. 35999 ; Forest Dept. F.M.S. 42342. 

Penang : S’pore Field No. 3746, 3491 ; Forest Dept. F.M.S. 
11676. 

Perak : Scort 2108 (Syntype of V. Lowii King) ; Forest Dept. 
F.M.S 5682, 16284, 34174. 

Dindings : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 1607. 

Selangor: Forest Dept. F.M.S. 29742, 30146, 32301, 33734. 

Pahang : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 40424. 

Malacca : Maing. 207 and 209 (Syntypes of V. Maingayt 
• Dyer) ; Forest Dept. F.M.S. 14188, 18299, 25330, 34904 to 
34908. 

Johore : Cantley 16. 

Singapore : S’pore Field No. 34959, 35918. 

SUMATRA : 

Pelembang : T. 946. 

V. Maingayi is a common Malayan form of resak to which we 
have given the name resak lidi. In botanical literature this species 
has been confused with V. cuspidata (resak daun runching) and 
this note is an endeavour to straighten out the confusion. 

Vatica perakensis King emend. Symington. Vatica perakensis King 
in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 62, pt. 2 : 103 (1893) spec. 
Pangkor. excl. ; Brandis in Journ. Linn. Soc. (Bot.) 31 : 
132 (1895) spec. Pangkor. excl., PI. Ill, figs. 18 and 19; Briihl 
ct King, Ann. R Bot. Grad. Calcutta 5, pt. 2 : 149 (1896), 
spec. Pangkor. excl., tab. 181 ; V. SI. in Bull. Jard. Bot. Buitenz. 
Ill, 9 : 86 (1927) quoad descr. ; Foxw., Malay. For. Rec. 
10 : 262 (1932) partim. Synaptea perkensis Ridl., FI. Malay. 
Penins. 1 : 242 (1922) spec. Pangkor. excl. 

This species was described by King from collections of Kunst- 
ler, Wray, and Curtis. Unfortunately he departed from his usual 
practice of citing the numbers of the collections examined, but 
there is no room for doubt that the sheets marked V. perakensis 
in the Singapore herbarium are of the collections examined by 
King. Singapore have the following — Kunstler 7549 (3 sheets, 
flower), Wray 2264 (2 sheets, fruit) and 2837 (2 sheets, fruit), 
and Curtis s.n. (Pangkor). The Kunstler sheets bear annotations 
in King’s handwriting, although the identification is not appended 
by him, and Curtis’ sheet is named by his hand. Comparison of 
the excellent figure by Bruhl (l.c.) with these collections of Kunstler 
and Wray show clearly that these are either the collections upon 
which King's species is based or identical with them. Curtis’ 
specimen bears young fruits. King’s description of the branchlets 
as " deciduously scurfily stellate-pubescent ” may have been based 
on examination of this collection, but otherwise it does not seem to 
have been used as a basis of V . perakensis King. Careful examina- 
tion reveals that this collection of Curtis' is quite distinct from those 
of Kunstler and Wray : it is V. Lowii King emend. Sym. (vide p. ). 
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Brandis and Ridley did not alter King’s circumscription of the 
species but Ridley, recognizing Synaptea Griff, as a genus, made the 
combination Synaptea perakensis. 

In 1927, van Slooten seems to have been uncertain about this 
species because he reproduced King’s description and did not 
examine Kunstler 7549, Wray 2264 and 2837, or Curtis s.n. 
(Pangkor). He says “ of this species I have seen i.a. King’s coll. : 
No. 3692 (fruiting) and 3432 (flowering), which may belong to the 
type specimens.” I have not seen these specimens. According to 
Narayanaswami (Provenance of Early Malayan Plant Collections, 
Journ. et. Proc ., Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 27 : 344, 1931) 3432 is preserved 
under Synaptea perakensis in the Calcutta herbarium. Moreover, 
van Slooten's comments on the “slender axes of its inflorescences 
and. . . .small flowers of which the acute stigma is comparatively 
large and as long as the style, being | mm. in length ”, suggest 
that the specimen is conspecifie with Kunstler 7549. I have 
been unable to trace Kunstler 3692. His comments suggest that 
van Slooten doubted whether it is conspecifie with 3432. The 
probability is that it is not, because the additional collections cited 
under V. perakensis by van Slooten are clearly not V. perakensis 
King in the strict sense. These additional collections are Forest 
Dept. F.M.S. 44 (Barnard), which belongs to an undescribed 
species occurring at high altitudes in the Perak hills, and Forest 
Dept. F.M.S. 1605 (Askey), which is V. Lowii King emend. Sym. 
The latter collection is conspecifie with Curtis s.n. included under 
V . perakensis by King and other, and may therefore be said to 
belong to V . perakensis sensu lato but not V. perakensis King 
emend. Sym. 

Foxworthy also reprodeed King’s description but the speci- 
mens cited are a mixture of V . perakensis King emend. Sym. and 
V . Luwii King emend. Sym., with the exception of Forest Dept. 
F.M.S. 2102, which is probably an undescribed species, and Forest 
Dept. F.M.S. 44 mentioned above. Foxworthy cited one collec- 
tion of V. perakensis King emend. Sym. (Forest Dept. F.M.S 
16572) under the heading of V. Maingayi. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

* Kedah : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 46981. 

Perak : Kunstler 7649, and Wray 2264 and 2837 [Syntypes of 
V. perakensis King ; Kunstler 7649 may be taken as the 
lectotype (del. Sym.) of V. perakensis King] 

Dindings : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 16572, 34805. 

This note is an endeavour to remove ambiguity concerning the 
identity of our resak puteh (Vatica perakensis) which is a tree of 
coastal hills in Kedah and Perak. 

VaticaLowii King emend. Symington. Vatica Lowii King in Journ. 

Asiat. Soc. Bengal 62, pt. 2 : 103 (1893) partim ; Brandis in 

Journ. Linn. Soc. (Bot). 31 : 131 (1895) partim ; Bruhl et 
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King, Ann. R. Rot. Gard. Culcutta 5, pt. 2 : 150, tab. 182B 

(1890) partim , non V. Lowii sensu V. SI. in Bull. Jard. Bot. 

Buitenz. Ill, 9* 83 (1927). Vatica perakensis King in l.c., 

p 103, part ini quoad spec. Cuitis.; sensu Foxw., Malay. For. 

Rec. 10 • 202 (1932) partim Synuptca Lowii Ridl., FI. 

Malay IVnins. 1 . 241 (1922) partim. 

King described T Lowii from two collections — Scortechini 
2108 (fruit) and Kunstler 7496 (flower) — which are very obviously 
different species. His description is based mainly on Kunstler 
7490, but the fruit description and figs. 2 and 9 of Bruhl’s drawing 
have evidently been made from Scort. 2108. King says that V. 
Lowii “ is closely allied to 1'. Muingayi Dyer, but has smaller 
flowers and rather larger leaves with considerably longer petioles ", 
but he describes the petioles of V Lowii as 0.3 to 0.4 in., and those of 
of V. Maingayi as 0 0 to 1.5 in. ! Scort. 2108 is, actually, quite 
clearly conspecific with Maingay’s specimens of V. Maingayi 
Dyer, and it is most surprising that King should have failed to 
note this. It is also surprising that King has cited a collection of 
r. Lowii King emend Svm. under his 1\ perakensis and to 
some extent based his description of I \ perakensis upon this 
specimen. 

Brandis followed King, and Ridley, while creating the com- 
bination Synaptea Lowii for t\ Lowii King, failed to detect the 
mixed nature of King’s species. In his citations he added one 
collection from Segari Melintang which is V. Maingayi Dyer. 

Van Slooten (1927) was the first to draw attention 4o the fact 
that 1'. Lowii King was a mixture, but he retained Scort. 2108 
under this name and rejected Kunstler 7496. Van Slooten had 
not seen the type of V. Maingayi Dyer or lie would not have failed 
to identify Scort. 2108 with it. His rejection of Kunstler 7496 
appears to have been influenced also by his opinion that this 

specimen “probably has to be reduced to V. Curtisn 

King ”. In my opinion it is quite distinct from V. Curtisii King, 
although somewhat similar in leaf and certainly closely related to 
it. Van Slooten cited a specimen (1605) of V. Lowii King emend. 
Sym. under his V . perakensis. 

I have shown elsewhere in these notes (under V. Maingayi 
and V. cuspidata) that van Slooten’s V. Maingayi is V. cuspfdata 
(Ridl.) Sym. : his V. Lowii is V . Maingayi Dyer. 

Fox worthy gives “ Vatica Lowii King pro parte " as a synonym 
of V. Maingayi Dyer, correctly citing Scort. 2108 under this head- 
ing, but he has cited Kunstler 7496 under Vatica Curtisii. Pre- 
sumably he has acted on van Slooten's suggestion concerning this 
specimen although there is no key to this in his synonymy of V. 
Curtisii. The remaining specimens of V. Lowii King emend. 
Sym. examined by Fox worthy (1605, 25476, and 16558) have been 
cited by him under V . perakensis . 
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Collections examined 
MALAY PENINSULA : 

Perak : Kunstler 7490 | Syntype oi V Loam King and lectotype 
(del Sym ) of V. Loum King emend Sym ] , Forest Dept 
F.M.S. 39002, 39330 

Dindings : Curtis 5 . n , “ Panchor near D O’s quarters " (Syntype 
of V peraftensis King); Forest Dept FMS (Askev) 1005, 
10558 

THAILAND : 

Pattani (Kelantan border) * ' Forest Dept F M S 50212 

Vatica Scortechinii (King) Brandis in Journ Linn Soc. (Bot.) 31 : 

122 (1895) quoad Scort. 1940 and 1942, tab. 3, tig 9 , Ridl., 

FI. Malay Penins. 1 : 24 t (1922) partirn , Craib, FI Siam. 

Enum. 1 : 141 (1925) spec. siam. excl. ; V SI. in Bull. Jard. 

Bot Buitonz. Ill, 9. 108 (1927) partim, fig. Te , Foxw., 

Malay. For. Rec. 10: 207 (1932) partim. Rctinodendron 

Scortechinii King in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 02, pt. 2: 128 

(1893) ; Briihl ct King, Ann R Bot Card Culcutta 5, pt. 

2: 157 (1890) tab 190 

This species was described from two collections ( 1 940 and 1942) 
made by Siortechini, in Perak, which are well figured by Briihl 
Subsequent authors ha\e leeordcd collections from Lower Siam 
(Curtis 2934) and Pahang (Rull. 2438) The former is V. diospy- 
roidcs Sym and, 111 notes made at Kew in 1931 , 1 have recorded that 
Ridl. 2138 looks quite distinct from L. Scortechinii L Van Slooten 
recorded one collection (S’pore Field No 16517) which is, in my 
opinion, definitely'’ not this species but 1' Havilandii Brandis. 
It appears that van Slooten’s comment “ agrees with V Lowii and 
miens King, L. Dycrt Pierre and V. Maingayi Dyer of the subgenus 
Synaptea by the brownish flocculent stellate tomentum of its in- 
florescences ” is based on examination of this specimen. At any 
rate it could not be based on examination of the type specimens. 

Foxworthy added little to what previous authors had said 
concerning V. Scortechinii, but the plant he had mainly in mind as 
this species is actually V. nitens King. In addition to the collec- 
tions cited by van Slooten, Foxworthy cites five collections which 
are clearly V . nitens although they are abnormal in possessing 
galled flowers. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA • 

Perak : Scort 1940 and 1942 (Syntvpes ol Rctinodendron 
Scortechinii King) ; Forest Dept F M.S. 28578, 29872, 29873, 
29886, 30070, 30711. 

Trengganu : ? Forest Dept. F.M S. 26754, > 43086 

Pahang : Forest Dept F M.S. 49849 

Vatica Scortechinii is a large-leaved form of Vatica to which we 
have given the name resak langgong. This note draws attention 

1 Ridl. 2438 is not represented in the Singapore herbarium. 
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to the fact that it has been confused in botanical literature with V . 
nitens (resak daun panjang), a species which resembles it slightly 
in leaf size and shape. 

Vatica odorata (Griff.) Sym. comb. nov. Hopea grandifiora WalL 
Cat. 958 (1828) nomen ; DC. Prod. 16 : 634 (1868). Hopea 
faginea Wall. Cat. 963 (1828) nomen. Shorea pinangiana 
Wall £at. p. 157 (1828) nomen ; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 43 : 96 (1874) pro synon. ; King in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 62, 2 : 105 (1893) pro synon. sub V. faginea. Synaptea 
odorata Griff. Notul. 4 : 516, t. 585 A, f. 5 (1854). Synaptea 
grandifiora Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 2 : 65 (1870) ; 
Pierre, FI. For. Cochinch., tab. 240-242 in notis. Anisopteya 
odorata Kurz in Regensb. Flora : 190 (1872) ; in Journ. R. 
As. Soc. Beng. 43 : 96 (1874) ; et FI. Brit. Burma 1:112 (1877). 
Vatica grandifiora Dyer (synon. nov.) in Hook, f., FI. Brit. 
India. 1 : 301 (1875); King in lx. : 101 (1893) in nota ; Brandis 
in Journ. Linn. Soc. 31 : 129 (1895) ; Foxw., Malay. For. Rec. 
10 : 260 (1932) in nota. Vatica faginea Dyer (synon. nov.) in 
l.c. (1875) ; Kurz in l.c. (1874) in nota sub A. odorata ; King 
in l.c. : 105 (1893) ; Brandis in l.c. (1895) ; V. SI. in Bull. Jard. 
Bot. Buitenz. Ill, 9 : 81 (1927) in nota ; Foxw., op. cit. : 260 
(1932). Vatica astrotricha Hance (synon. nov.) in (Lond.) 
Journ. Bot. 14 : 241 (1876) ; Brandis in l.c. : 130 (1895) ; non 
V. astrotricha sensu Fischer in Kew Bull. 1926 : 458. Vatica 
Dyeri Pierre ex Lanessan (synon. nov.), PI. Utiles Colon. 
Franc. 1 : 299 (1886) nomen seminudum ; King in l.c. : 106 
(1893) ; Brandis in l.c. : 128 (1895) ; V. SI. in l.c. : 83 (1927) ; 
Foxw., op. cit. : 258 (1932). Synaptea astrotricha Pierre, FI. 
For. Cochinch, t. 240 (1890). Synaptea Dyeri Pierre, op. cit. , t. 
241 (1891) ; Ridl., FI. Malay Penins. : 240 (1922). Synaptea 
faginea Pierre, op. cit., t. 242 (1891); Ridl., op. cit. : 242 (1922). 
Vatica Curtisii King (synon. nov.) in l.c. : 105 (1893) ; Brandis 
in l.c. : 131 (1895) ; Briihl et King, Ann. R. Bot. Gard. Cul- 
cutta 5, pt. 2 : 151, tab. 183B(1896) ; V. SI. in l.c. : 81 (1927) ; 
Foxw., op. cit. : 257 (1932). 

The earliest collections of this species were made by Wallich 
in Penang 1 and listed in his catalogue under the names Hopea 
grandifiora (Wall. Cat. 958), Hopea faginea (Wall. Cat. 963), and 
Shorea pinangiana. I gather from Kurz' comment in l.c . (1874) 
that the two last names were applied to different sheets of the same 
collection. H. grandifiora was validly published by De Candolle in 
1868 but, in the interval, Griffith (1854) had described one of his 
collections from Mergui under Synaptea odorata which was the type 
of his new genus Synaptea . 

In 1870 Kurz referred Hopea grandifiora to Griffith's genus, 
making the combination Synaptea grandifiora . At that time he 
was apparently uncertain of the identity of S. odorata Griff., but 
in 1872 he united it with his S. grandifiora under the name Anisop - 

1 The origin of these specimens as Penang should be checked. 
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tera odorata, when he demoted Synaptea to the status of subgenus 
and placed it under Anisoptera, 

Dyer (1875) was the first to refer the species to Vatica but he 
employed the epithet grandiflora instead of odorata which should 
have been given precedence. Subsequently authors have followed 
Dyer, but it is now necessary to rename the species Vatica odorata. 

At the same time as he referred this species to Vatica , under the 
name V. grandiflora , Dyer described Wallich's Hopea faginea as 
Vatica faginea , including in his citation, correctly in my opinion, 
Burmese specimens collected by Heifer and Griffith. Dyer noted 
no tangible difference between his two species, as is evident from 
his remark under V. faginea , " not sharply distinguished from V. 
grandiflora except by the difference in facies and the smaller 
foliage 

In 1876, Hance described Cambodian collections in Pierre's 
herbarium as V. astrotricha . I have seen the Kew sheets of this 
species, and can see no difference between them and the authentic 
specimens of V. faginea Dyer. In 1890-91, Pierre resurrected 
Synaptea, making the combinations S. faginea and 5. astrotricha , 
and described his S. Dyeri, based on two collections which differ 
only slightly in shape of leaf and maturity of parts from V. grandi- 
flora, y. faginea, and V. astrotricha . Brandis [l.c. : 130 (1895)] 
enumerates these four “ species " which he says “ form a well- 
marked group ; they are very closely allied, and it is not impossible 
that further studies on the spot in the forests of Burma, and the 
Malay Peninsula, Cambodia, and Cochinchina may show that some 
of them are only local varieties of a polymorphous species." 

So far, the only Malay Peninsula collections considered have 
been those of Wallich (and their location is doubtful !). In his 
Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula, King [l.c. (1893)] 
added a collection of Kunstler's (7662) of this species, under the 
heading V. Dyeri, and described a “ new species ", V. Curtisii , from 
a collection made by Curtis (1579) in Penang. King also credited 
V. faginea Dyer to the Peninsula citing two additional specimens, 
Kunstler 3686 and 3765. I have not seen these but van Slooten 
(1927) states that 3765 is V. cinerea King. Judging by King's 
description van Slooten is correct. Van Slooten and Foxworthy 
added several collections from the Malay Peninsula under the 
heading V. Curtisii. I agree with these additions with the excep- 
tion of King 7496, which is the type of Vatica Lowii King emend. 
Sym. I have not seen the Bornean collections cited by van 
Slooten under V. Curtisii. 

I have mentioned that King appears to have included a col- 
lection of his V. cinerea under V. faginea. Confusion of V. 
cinerea King 1 with the V, odorata group is prevalent in some her- 

1 The possible identity of V. cinerea King with V. Harmandiana Pierre 
ex Lanessan should be investigated. After a brief examination of Pierre 1892 
(Type of V. Harmandiana) at Kew, in 1931, 1 noted that these two species 
are suspiciously alike. 
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baria, and probably in the economic literature of Burma and Indo- 
China. At Kew I noted a specimen (1463) of V. cinerea King 
wrongly identified as S. astrotricha by Pierre, and Burmese 
collections of V. cinerea in the herbaria at Maymyo and Kew 
have been wrongly identified as V. astrotricha , V.faginea , and V. 
Dyeri. The collection (Parkinson 1667) upon which Fischer 
(Kew Bulletin 1926, p. 458) has based as description of flowers of 
V. astrotricha, is actually V . cinerea . I have seen collections of 
Vatica from Hainan (43809, 61937, 70809, 72862) identified as 
V . astrotricha Hance in the herbarium of the Botanical Institute, 
Sun Yat Sen University, Canton. These are, in my opinion, not 
V. odorata (Griff.) Sym. 

Collections examined : — 

INDO-CHINA : Pierre 1575 (Syntype of 5. astrotricha Pierre); 
Pierre 1577 and 1581 (Syntypes of 5. Dyeri Pierre). 


BURMA : 

Tknasserim : Heller 716 and 717, and Griffith 732 (Syntypes of 
V. fagmea Dyer); Forest Dept. Burma 13 (Karokpi) and 
6502. 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Penang : Wallich 958 1 (Holotype of H. grandiflora Wall, ex DC. 
and syntype of V. grandiflora Dyer) ; Wallich 963 1 (Holotype 
of H. fagmea Wall, and syntype of V. fagmea Dyer) ; Curtis 
1579 (Holotype of V. Curtisii King) and s.w. (1893) ; S’pore 
Field No. 3482. 

Kedah : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 8928, 33043, 46940. 

Perak: Forest Dept. F M.S. 9420, 10416, 12068, 16573, 24506, 
24508 

Bindings : Forest Dept. F.M S. 27839 

Selangor : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 56306 to 56308. 

Negri sembilan : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 18073. 

Pahang : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 3J62, 5741, 10571, 29678, 40450. 

Singapore : Singapore Field No 36536 (Bot. Gard., Cult.) 

The above notes are a record of an investigation of the correct 
botanical name for one of our species of Vatica to which the verna- 
cular name resak ranting kesat has been applied. In the most recent 
botanical literature of our territory it has usually been called Vatica 
Curtisii King, but the view taken here is that the same species has 
been described earlier by several different names from the Peninsula, 
Burma, and Indo China. The rules of nomenclature require that 
the new combination Vatica odorata be made for the species. 

Shorea peltata Symington, sp. nov. Plate 6. 

5. balanocarpoideae Sym. inter alia affinis, sed ab omnibus 
speciebus in sectione Richetia adhuc descriptis foliis pcltatis 
valde distincta. 


1 The locality of this collection requires further investigation. 
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Branchlets slender, lenticellate, glabrous except at the very 
young tips, drying reddish-brown in colour. Leaves peltate, 
ovate or ovate-elliptical, caudate acuminate at the ape\, rounded 
at the base, margin frequently slightly revolute, from about 8.0 x 

4.0 to 18 x'9.0 cm., glabrous, drying greenish-grey on the upper 
surface and yellow-brown on the lower ; midrib neither elevated 
nor markedly depressed on the upper surface ; main nerves 8 to 
10 pairs, visible on both surfaces but faint on the upper surface ; 
reticulations about equally distinct on both surfaces ; petioles 
.inserted about 0.6 to 1.6 cm. from the basal margin of the leaf, 
rather slender, 1.5 to 2.5 cm. long, rugose on the upper portion and 
dark red-brown when dry ; stipules minute, caducous. Panicles 
terminal and axillary in the axils of the terminal two or three 
leaves ; racemes solitary, 4 to 8 cm. long, pale stellate-hairy ; 
branchlets solitary or paired, simple or forked, markedly zig-zag 
when mature, up to 1.5 cm. long, 4 to 8-flowered. Flowers about 

2.0 mm. apart, subsecund ; bracteoles minute, ovate, caducous ; 
buds elongate, about 6.0 mm. long when mature, subsessile. 
Sepals subequal, subovate, blunt or pointed, pale tomentose out- 
side. Petals linear, sericeous on the portion exposed in bud, 
yellow. Stamens 15, pairs alternating with single stamens, of 
three heights ; anthers 2-celled ; filaments 2 to 3 times as long as the 
anthers, broad at the base, narrow in the upper half ; appendage to 
connective awn-like, about twice as long as the anthers, minutely 
ciliate in the upper half. Ovary ovate-conical, glabrous on the 
lower portion, minutely pubescent on the upper ; style cylindrical 
rather shorter than the ovary, glabrous ; stigma minute, apparently 
simple. Fruits sessile ; calyx lobes subequal, imbricate, acute or 
blunt at the apex, woody at the base, sparcely fulvous hairy or 
glabrescent, united at their bases to form a short woody receptablc 
which embraces the base of the nut ; nut elliptic or obovoid, 
pointed, about 3.5 cm. long when fully mature, minutely striated 
and pale fulvous tomentose. 

Shorca pcltata is a typical member of the Richdia group [vide 
Gant. Bull . S..S. 9 : 330 (1938)], but it is quite distinct from any 
described member of the group in having peltate mature leaves. 
Although no species has hitherto been described with peltate 
leaves, this condition, or at least a tendency towards it, seems to 
be characteristic of the Richetia group. I have material of at 
least two undescribed Bornean species which have peltate leaves, 
and several well-known species in the group tend to have peltate 
leaves on seedlings or immature trees, although the mature leaf 
is not peltate. 

Collections examined : — 

MALAY PENINSULA : 

Johore : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 49356 (Type of S. peUcda Sym.) ; 
Abdul Jaffar ; Compt. 2, Jemaluang Forest Reserve, low-lymg 
land ; 23rd May, 1939 ; flower. Field notes — “ tree 20 ft 
high, 8 in. girth ; flower yellow 

Also— Forest Dept. F.M.S. 35751, 49351 to 49355, 49361, 50849 
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The tree here described was first discovered by Mr. G. E. 
Garfitt in Jemaluang Forest Reserve in north east Johore. It is a 
small tree, rarely exceeding 2.0 ft girth, belonging to the meranti 
damar hitam group. It is botanically related to damar katup 
(Shorea balanocarpoides), having similar fruit, but it is unlike any 
of our other dipterocarps in having peltate leaves. The Malay 
name, meranti telepok, which has been coined for this species, is 
intended to suggest as anology between its peltate leaves and those 
of the lotus (Nelubium speciosum Willd. = telepok). 

Shorea sericeiflora Fischer et Hutch, in Kew Bulletin 1926 
422 ; Sym. ex Desch, Malay. For. Rec. 12 : 27 (1936) in obs. ; 
Parkinson in Indian For. Rec. (Bot.) 1 : 43 (1937) with draw- 
ings of flowering branchlet,, flower parts, and fruit. S. 
gratissima sensu Foxw., Malay For. Rec. 10 : 189 (1932) 
partim ; non S. gratissima Dyer. 

This note is intended to draw attention to the extended record 
of distribution of this Burmese species. Parkinson gave the dis- 
tribution as the Amherst and Tavoy districts of Tcnasserim, Lower 
Burma. In examining Dr. Kerr’s Siamese collections I came across 
numerous collections of the species from peninsular Thailand and 
from as far north as the Rachasima and Ayuthia circles. The 
southern limit of distribution may now be extended to the north 
west of Kedah and the Langkawi Islands. In 1932, Foxworthy 
enumerated several Langkawi collections but referred them with 
some doubt to 5. gratissima Dyer which is a closely-related species 
but appears to have a wider range of distribution. 

Collections examined : — 

BURMA : C. E. Parkinson 8730 ; Shaik Mokim 113, 373 ; Conservator 

of Forests Pegu Circle, 1954 (Type of 5. sericeiflora Fischer et 

Hutch.), and 1952 ; Maung Po In, 11690 and 11691 ; Pu Pe 901. 

THAILAND : 

Rachasima Circle : Kerr 8152, s. n. (Korat) ; N. Put 3585. 

Prachinburi Circle : Kerr 9807. 

Ayuthia Circle : N Noe 1. 

Rachaburi Circle : Kerr 10781, 16659. 

Nakawn Sritamarat Circle : Kerr 15849 ; S'pore Field No. 
24234 (Hamid). 

Puket : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 2961 (Hamid). 

LANGKAWI ISLANDS : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 7668, 7669, 7671, 

7691, 12369, 17063, 25915, 25916, .33179, 34743, 42505, 42514, 
42515. 

MALAY PENINSULA:.. 

Kedah : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 31319, 31333, 31343, 33072, 42365, 
47802. 

Shorea Talura Roxb., S. floribunda Wall, ex Kurz, and S. cochin- 
chinensis Pierre. 

In preparing a note for a forest department publication on 
Malayan dipterocarps I have been faced with the prpblem of decid- 
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ing what is the correct botanical name for a species which occurs 
in the North of our territory and is usually given the Malay name 
tcmak. Foxworthy [Malay. For. Rec. 10: 182 (1932)] identified 
it with Shorea cochinchinensis Pierre (1890) from Cochinchina, but 
other two earlier species require consideration, namely S. Talura 
Roxb. (1814) from Southern India, and S.floribunda Wall, ex Kurz 
(1873) from Burma. 

I have not been able to give the problem the study it demands, 
but from what I have seen of the Kew, Dehra Dun, and Kepong 
material, and Dr. Kerr's Siamese collections, I would say that the 
three should be considered as one species. Possibly separate 
forms should be described from India, Burma, and Cochinchina. 
Pierre originally described his specimen as S. Talura var. cochin- 
chinensis in Lanessan, PI. Utiles Colon. Franc., but later, obviously 
with considerable hesitation, elevated it to specific rank. Brandis 
[Journ. Linn. Soc. ( Bot .) 31: 85] said "the three last-named species — 
Talura , cochinchinensis , and floribunda are so closely allied that 
examination of more ample material may prove them to be 
identical ", while Parkinson [Ind. For. Rec. (Bot.) 1 : 38 (1937)] was 
of opinion that S. Talura and S.floribunda were identical, although 
he did not venture to unite them. 

I had intended investigating this problem fully before referring 
our temak to 5. Talura Roxb. in publication, but that has not been 
possible. I shall, however, be much surprised if closer examination 
does not support the desirability of uniting 5. Talura Roxb., 
S. floribunda Wall, ex Kurz, and S. cochinchinensis Pierre. It is 
also doubtful whether S. Harmandii Pierre ex Lanessan is specifi- 
cally distinct from these species. 

Shorea sumatrana (V. SI. ex Foxw.) Sym. ex Desch, Malay 

Forester 3: 195 (1934) et Malay. For. Rec. 12: 9 (1936). 

Isoptera borneensis sensu King in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal. 

62: 129 (1893) quoad Ridl. 2626; Brandis in Journ. Linn. Soc. 

(Bot.) 31 : 129 (1893) quoad Ridl 2626 ; Ridl , FI. Malay 

Penins. 1 : 245 (1922) ; Foxw., Malay, For. Rec. 3: 70 (1927) ; 

non I. borneensis Scheff. ex Burck in Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenz. 

6 : 222 (1887). Isoptera sumatrana V. SI. ex Foxw., Malay. 

For. Rec. 10: 238 (1932). 

This note is intended to draw attention to the fact that a new 
combination Shorea sumatrana was published by me in l.c.. The 
history of this species is briefly as follows. Specimens were first 
collected by Ridley in Pahang. In 1893, King referred them to the 
monotypic Bornean species Isoptera borneensis Scheff. ex Burck. 
Subsequent authors on the flora of the Malay Peninsula followed. 
King, until van Slooten drew attention to certain differences in 
fruit between the Peninsula plant and the true Bornean I. bor- 
neensis . He proposed that they should be specifically distinct 
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and suggested the name I. sumatrana, which was published by 
Foxworthy in 1932. Personally I should have felt inclined to 
consider our form as only a variety of the Bornean, but that is a 
matter of opinion. 

In 1929, van Slooten (Univ. Calif . Pub. Bot. 15 : 2(H) gave his 
opinion that " the genus I softer a is best placed as a subgenus of 
Shorea ”, but this suggestion was not acted upon by Foxworthy in 
1932. From consideration of the floral anatomy I am in entire 
agreement with van Slooten concerning the desirability of includ- 
ing I softer a in Shorea. The flowers arc essentially similar to 
those of *S\ Guiso, S. ochrofhloia, S. collina, S. atrinervosa, and other 
species belonging to the section Eushorea Brandis. Moreover, 
Desch’s studies show that the wood anatomy agrees with that of 
the section Eushorea. 1 would suggest that the relationship with 
the section Eushorea is so intimate that subgeneric separation 
is hardly justified. 

The Barbata group of Shorea. One of the most distinct 
groups in the genus Shorea has been designated the section 
Eushorea Pierre ex Brandis. Within this section, however, there 
arc several species which differ somewhat from typical Eushorea , 
and seem to form a natural subdivision of the section. To this 
group of species I am giving the name Barbata. Members of the 
Barbata group differ from typical Eushorea in having ovate or 
globose flower buds (elongate in Eushorea) ; shorter, broader 
petals usually more numerous stamens ; and bearded staminal 
appendages and anther cells (usually sparcely ciliated in Eushorea). 
In the Malay Peninsula the Barbata group has three members, 
S. glauca King, S. laevis Ridl., and S. Maxwelliana King, while 
the following may be mentioned from other territories : — 

C eylon -N. Dycri Thw. ; Burma and Thailand — Shorea sp. n. 1 

Borneo — .S', laevifolia (Parijs) Endert. 

1 would draw attention to the floral description published by 
Foxworthy [Philipp. J. Sc. 67 : 299 (1938)] under the heading 
Shorea Malibato Foxw. Clearly this is a description of flowers of the 
Barbata group, but it is based on two collections made by Elmer 
in North Borneo (21653 and 21713) which are not S. Malibato 
Foxw., but 5. laevis Ridl. 

The status of the Barbata group is uncertain. Certainly it is 
not worthy to rank as a section of equal rank to Eushorea , and it is 
possible that intermediate forms will be discovered that will bridge 
the apparent gulf between it and typical Eushorea. 


1 Working at Dehra Dun in 1937 Mr. Parkinson named this species in 
manuscript after myself, but the description has not yet appeared in publication. 
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Shorea pachyphylla Ridley ex Symington, sp. nov. Shorea 

pachyphylla Ridl., ms. in Herb. Kew (1931) ; Durant, Report 

on the Forests of Brunei ; 41 (1933). Plate 7. 

Species S. stenopterae Burck et S / M artinianae Scheff. inter 
alia affinis, sed bracteolae caducae, foliis late-ovatis, crassioribus, 
fructus calycis laciniis longioribus, valde distincta. 

Branchlets rather coarse, minutely fulvous stellate-lepidote, 
markedly wrinkled and tending to be angled when young ; buds 
large, flattened, subfalcate, stalked ; stipules evidently large but 
caducous, leaving amplexicaul scars (not seen). Leaves broadly 
ovate or subrotundate, shortly blunt-acuminate at the apex 
(usually damaged), rounded or subcordate at the base, from about 
14.0 x 11.0 cm. to 30.0 x 23.0 cm. (average about 18.0 x 14.0 cm.), 
glabrous, markedly coriaceous, usually drying a light yellow-brown 
colour on the under surface, concolourous or lighter and with a 
greenish tinge on the upper ; midrib not elevate on the upper 
surface, elevate and furrowed on the lower ; main nerves about 10 
pairs, faint on the upper surface, prominently elevate on the lower; 
nervules joining the main nerves in close, wavy, parallel lines, 
invisible on the upper surface, faintly visible on the lower; petioles 
rather thick, from about 3.0 to 5.0 cm. in length, stellate-lepidote, 
wrinkled when dry, slightly thickened and rugose in the upper 
portion. Panicles axillary and terminal, racemose, short (up to 
about 8.0 cm. long), cinereous stellate-hairy ; branchlets bearing 
2 to 4 secund flowers ; bracteoles caducuous (not seen). Flowers 
probably 1.0 cm. long in mature bud, sessile. Sepals tomentose 
outside ; three outer ovate-oblong, blunt ; two inner considerably 
smaller, ovate-acuminate. Petals contorted and tomentose on the 
portions exposed in bud. Stamens 15, of three heights, arranged 
in the usual manner ; filaments broad and flattened at the base, 
narrowing abruptly about the middle , anthers broad, 4-celled, the 
posterior cells slightly smaller than the anterior ; appendage to 
connective a filiform awn slightly longer than the filament and an- 
ther, minutely setose towards the apex. Ovary ovate-conical, 
glabrous or with a few short hairs ; stylopodium represented by a 
slightly thickened portion bearing a band of hairs at the base of 
the style ; style slender, cylindrical, about as long as the ovary, 
glabrous ; stigma minute, sparcely minutely hairy. Fruit winged, 
very shortly stalked, almost entirely glabrous ; calyx segments 
woody at the base, embracing the lower third of the nut ; three 
large wings about 14.0 x 2.75 cm., blunt, about 10-nerved ; two 
small wings similar but only about two thirds as long, 1.0 cm. 
broad, about 7-nerved ; nut subovoid, abQut 3.0 x 2.0 cm., pointed 
at the apex and crowned with the slender stylar remnant, glabrous 
and glaucescent except at the tomentose apex developed from the 
stylopodium. 

This species was originally collected by Haviland near 
Kuching, Sarawak, in 1893. The collection, which bears rather 
fragmentary inflorescences, is represented in the herbaria at 
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Kuching, Kew, and Buitenzorg, but it has never been described. 
In 1931, Ridley examined the Kew sheet, giving it the very 
appropriate name Shorea pachyphylla , but the description has never 
been published. Fox worthy collected it again in 1908 and D. 
Caroll in 1922, but most of the additional collections are recent 
ones from Brunei. I had hoped to get good flowering material 
before describing the species, but this has not yet been obtained : 
fortunately Haviland's specimen shows all the essentials. 

The affinities of Shorea pachyphylla are clearly with S. stenop- 
tcra Burck, 5. Martiniana Scheff., 5. Pirtanga Scheff, and other 
species in the section Pinanga, but the vegetative characters are 
so distinctive that there is little likelihood of confusing this species 
with any other. 

Collections examined : — 

BRUNEI : Forest Dept. F.M.S. 28684, 30666, 36694, 36994, 37102, 
39632, 48262 to 48254. 

SARAWAK : Haviland 2228 (Type of Shorea pachyphylla Ridl. ex 
Sym. in Herb. Kew.) ; near Kuching ; 20th January, 1893 ; 
flower buds. Field notes — “ large tree 

Also — Foxworthy s. n., June 1908 ; meranti sibu (leaf and twig 
only : the fruits are of Dryobalanops) ; D. Caroll 23 (7173) ; 
Forest Dept. Sarawak A0673 and A0071. 

DUTCH WEST BORNEO : bb. 18,387. 

The species here described as Shorea pachyphylla is a tree of the 
coastal swamp forests of western Borneo. In Brunei the name 
kukup seems to be well-recognized, while near Kuching, Sarawak, 
it has been called urat mata, which is the established name for 
Parashorea Malaanonan (Blanco) Merr. in North Borneo. Kukup 
is common in the vicinity of the Seriah oilfields, in Brunei, where 
the timber has been used for flatform decking and other purposes. 
The timber is a heavy red meranti and a limited number of tests 
show that it is better in all strength properties than any heavy 
fed meranti so far tested. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Gard. Bull. 5.5. 10, pt. 2 (1939), p. 377, para. 3, line 3 — omit 
ff S. singkawang Miq." 

l.c. 8, pt. 4 (1935), p. 282, line 16 — for “sympodiar', 
read “ cymose 
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Plate 1. A. Hopba Montana Sym. [Drawings based on Forest Dept. 
F.M.S. 32257 (leaves) and 51654 (fruits) ]. 

B. Hopea johorensis Sym. (Drawings based on Forest Dept. 
F.M.S. 47085). 

Plate 2. Hopea glaucescens Sym. 1, flowering twig. 2, part of branch- 
let of panicle showing flowers in three stages. 3, flower bud. 
4 and 5, outer sepals. 6, 7, and 8, inner sepals. 9 and 10, 
stamens. 11, ovary and stylopodium. 12, section through 
ovary and stylopodium. 13 and 14, mature fruits. 16, nut, 
9epals removed. (Drawings of 1 and flower parts based on 
Scortechini 1929 ; 13, 14, and 15 on Forest Dept. F.M.S, 
16271). Scale applies to 1, 13, 14, and 15 only. 

Plate 3. Hopea kelantanensis Sym. 1, flowering twig. 2, branchlets 
of panicle showing bracteoles and young flower buds. 3, 
flower bud. 4 and 5, outer sepals. 6, 7 and 8, inner sepals. 
9, petal. 10 and 11, stamens. 12, ovary — sepals and petals 
detached. 13, section through ovary. 14 and 15, mature 
fruits. 16, nut of mature fruit. 17 to 20, embryo. 21 and 23 
ventral cotyledon. 22, dorsal cotyledon, 24, placenta. 
25, pericarp. 26, germinated seedling. 27, view of first 
whorl of leaves from above showing stipules. (Drawings of 
1 and flower parts based on Forest Dept. F.M.S. 50533 ; 2 on 
50528 ; fruits and disections of fruit on 50603). Scale applies 
to 1, and 14 to 27 only. 

Plate 4. Hopea polyalthioides Sym. 1, branchlet bearing very young 
fruits. 2, immature branchlets showing velutinous twig. 
3, immature fruit. 4 and 5, outer sepals from 3. 6, 7 and 8; 

inner sepals from 3. 9, immature fruit — sepals removed to 

show ovary. 10, section through 9. (Drawings of 1, and 3 
to 10 based on S’pore Field No. 21342 ; 2 on Forest Dept. 
F.M.S. 35760). Scale applies to 1 and 2 only. 

Plate 5. A. Vatica patula Sym. (Drawing based on Forest Dept. F.M.S. 
33640). 

B. Vatica heteroptera Sym. (Drawing based on Forest Dept. 
F.M.S. 51658). 

Plate 6. Shorea peltata Sym. 1, flowering twig. 2, part of flowering 
panicle. 3, flower bud. 4 to 8, sepals. 9 and 10, petal 
from mature bud. 11, 12 and 13, stamens. 14, ovary. 15, 
section through ovary. 16 and 17, mature fruits. (Drawings 
of 1, 2, and flower parts based on Forest Dept. F.M.S. 49356 ; 
fruits on Forest Dept. F.M.S. 50849). Scale applies to 1, 16, 
and 17 only. 

Plate 7. Shorea pachyphylla Ridl. ex Sym. 1, twig with young 
inflorescences. 2 flower bud. 3, 4, and 5, outer sepals. 6, 
and 7, inner sepals. 8, and 9, staments. 10, tip of staminal 
appendage. 11, ovary. 12, section through ovary. 13, 
mature nut. (Drawings of 1, and flower parts based mainly 
on Haviland 2228 ; fruit on Forest Dept. Sarawak A0573., 
Scale applies to 1, 13 and fruit only. 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE LETTERS OF COL. NAHUIJS. 


“ Brieven over Bencoolen, Padang, het Rijk van Menangkabau, 
Rhiouw, Sincapoera en Poelo-Pinang, door den Lt. Kolonel Nahuijs, 
Oud Resident aan de Hoven van Souracarta en Djoejocarta.” 
Te Breda, XDCCCXXVI. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

The " Letters of Col. Nahuijs ” contain much of interest to 
students of Malayan history, but the book is rare and not easily 
accessible. Especially interesting are contemporary references 
to ItafHes, my admiration for whom prompted this amateur 
translation. — H. Eric Miller. 
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PREFACE. 

To My Friends. 

Repeatedly encouraged by you, my -friends, to make more 
generally known by printing them my letters about Bencoolen, 
Padang, the Kingdom of Menangkabau, Rhiouw, Singapore and 
Poelo-Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, I have only given effect 
to your requests with great hesitation, because I apprehend that 
these my letters, once in print, might also get into the hands of 
strangers, from whom I could not expect indulgence as I was sure 
of from my friends and which my work stands in need of. At the 
time of bringing together and communicating by way of letters, 
impressions which had been jotted down on the spot, I was 
suffering from a serious and lowering illness which robbed me of 
the capacity adequately to revise them ; and at present when, 
thanks to my restored health, it should be an opportune time 
for polishing up what hcis been so imperfectly put together, 
I am bowed down through the loss of my dearly loved better 
half under a calamity, the weight of which 1 feel but cannot 
describe/ which makes it impossible for me to concentrate as l 
wisli to 

The letters are addressed to His Excellency, the Lieutenant- 
General and Lieutenant-Governor of the Netherlands Indies, ‘de 
Kock, the man whom I am proud to be able to call a friend of my 
early youth, who, although having greatly outstripped me in the 
way of honour and fortune, nevertheless has always, during more 
than 25 years, retained the same warm and faithful interest in all 
my affairs ; the man who, by reason of his outstanding services, 
uprightness and honesty of heart, has nearly as many friends and 
admirers as he has knowledge, who has always been a favourite 
of his superiors and who has been worshipped by those under 
him ; whose name has become immortal in the annals of Java 
through his courage and daring generalship which gained the 
victory over Palembang ; and finally through his uprightness and 
behaviour can fairly be described as suaviter in modo , fortiter in re. 
To whom could 1 better submit my observations for judgment 
and who could better guarantee you that what I have written 
down, however imperfectly, has nevertheless, been communicated 
according to the best of my judgment and in good faith ? 


Note . — The ‘ Spanish piaster ' is frequently quoted in these 
Letters. Milburn in his “ Oriental Commerce " published in 
1813, says in the section re Bencoolen, “ Accounts are kept in 
Spanish dollars, termed piasters. The Spanish dollar is always 
valued at five shillings sterling in the accounts on the Coast of 
Sumatra." 
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BENCOOLEN , 10 th December , 1823. 

On Saturday, the 29th November, breaking daylight sur- 
surprised me and my companions with an enchanting view of 
Sumatra's West Coast, of a long chain of high connected mountains, 
amongst others also the so-called Sugar Loaf, a very distinctive 
mountain named after its shape and which is situated a little 
inland in the neighbourhood of Bencoolen. 

A gentle but favourable wind brought us before mid-day 
within sight of the establishment, which with its white walls, 
houses and fort has an agreeable appearance. 

The roadstead of Bencoolen is 8 miles from the shore and a 
very open and insecure anchorage for ships, for which reason most 
seafarers during the north-west monsoon anchor their ships fore 
and aft between the channels near a shoal close to Rat island. 
Rat Island lies 7 miles W.S.W. of Fort Marlborough and 'measures 
barely a quarter of a mile in circumference. On it there is a 
Government warehouse, a Government pilot and an official of the 
Harbour Department, with some deportees. It is not uncommon 
during heavy north-weasterlv winds that contact between the 
island, the anchorage and the mainland is interrupted for many 
days together. 

A visitor stepping ashore at Bencoolen finds there no diffi- 
culties, unpleasant custom examination or vexatious delays, 
which are encountered not seldom at other* places and which are 
the natural consequences of import and export duties, which are 
here unknown. The situation of the establishment on close 
inspection is very attractive and makes a pleasant impression. 
The houses of the Europeans all have an upper storey, the lower 
part being built of stone and the upper of wood, by reason of the 
frequent heavy earthquakes. Some houses are roofed with attap, 
others with a sort of shingle made from the bark of a tree which is 
found in large quantities on the Poggie or Nassau Islands eighty to 
ninety miles N.W. from here. The houses are not close together 
but decently spaced, like those on the Koningsplein outside 
Batavia, and lie behind white walls 6 feet high which run unin- 
terruptedly from one compound to the next. Government House 
is very agreeably situated in the middle of an English pleasure ^ 
garden and small park ; from the upper rooms one has an extensive ‘ 
view seawards over the Roads and Rat Island, Poeloe Bay and 
Buffalo Point, and one sees the other houses forming, as it were, 
a semicircle round it. 

The old Government House is situated nearer to the sea. 
In front of it is a very magnificent monument in memory pf the 
late Mr. Parr, Resident of this place, who was murdered by the 
natives eighteen years ago. The lower rooms of the old Govern- 
ment House are used as military offices and the upper ones mostly 
as guest rooms for visitors. From these one gets a delightful view 
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over the sea and a great part o i the town. The Government 
Offices, Council Chamber and Treasury are combined in a very 
good building facing Government House. 

The Chinese quarter is in the north-westerly part of the 
establishment. Therein are no nice, but mostly tumble-doWn 
houses, which indicate very little prosperity, as is in fact the case. 
Most of the Chinese are poor. They are not as industrious as ours 
in Java, or perhaps have not that spacious and open field and the 
opportunity to make good use of it. There are between six and 
seven hundred of them. They are described as vagabonds and 
bad people, and the manifold criminal activities in which they have 
been involved appear to make it probable that they have not been 
defamed. The best of them are occupied in agriculture and supply 
the market with vegetables. 

Amongst the public buildings I must not forget to mention 
the very nice small church, where Episcopalian service is held 
every Sunday and Feast Day at 11 o'clock in the morning by a 
Baptist teacher or missionary. 

This Christian tolerance reflects credit on both Christian 
denominations. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon the same teacher 
preaches in Malay. The church has a very good organ and some 
young girls and youths form a choir, giving a lead in the singing 
of psalms and hymns. Even in this little church the Englishmen 
have introduced their favourite punkah. 

The roads in Marlborough are broad and beautiful and are 
kept in the best order by a number of criminals condemned to 
chains. These evildoers are, as in Java, each separately chained. 
After 7 o'clock one can see no Europeans on foot in the street. 
Buggies and palanquin carriages with one horse are in general 
use and except for a barouche belonging to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor I have not seen any other kind of carriage. Sedan chairs 
such as are in use on the West Coast of India are not employed. 

The establishment at Bencoolen was prior to the year 1714 
situated six miles further north ; but unhealthiness of the site 
caused it to be transferred here ; but there is general agreement 
that it would have been still better and more advantageously 
situated some eight miles further south ; where Poeloe Bay would 
have afforded a safe anchorage and where an even terrain made the 
place attractive for a European settlement. In the neighbourhood 
of the present establishment there are many ravines, hills and 
valleys, in which latter the water gathers and is unable to get 
away, which is the cause of unpieasnt dampness and bad for 
health. Of the fort I can give you no detailed description, as I 
have only seen it from the seashore, where there is a bastion with 
nine embrasures. It is said to be very weak. It is of no practical 
utility to ward off a landing, because no enemy would be so foolish 
as to undertake that in the neighbourhood of the fort, but would 
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be much more likely to try that in Poeloe Bay under cover of his 
ships, which could ride there close in shore. A great variety of 
broad good roads make attractive the neighbourhood and surround- 
ings of the establishment. In the morning between 6.30 and 7 
o'clock and in the afternoon between 5 and 5.30 one is certain to 
meet three-fourths of the European inhabitants, men, women and 
children, in palanquin carriages, buggies or on horseback. A very 
attractive road twelve miles long runs from Fort Marlborough to 
Pamattam-balan, a Government coffee, nutmeg and clove planta- 
tion. Lieutenant-Governor Raffles has here a very good country 
house where he sometime stays. 

Everything that grows here is in perfect order, neither pains 
nor expense are spared. Coffee thrive here most luxuriantly, 
but what care is not bestowed on it ! I have seen numerous 
young trees which are protected by attap screens against sun and 
wind. The landscape at Pamattsun-balan is mountainous and is 
somewhat similar to some stretches of Java, but lacks the charm 
which we in Java have in our rice fields and shady kampongs. 
Running water and population, the two principal means whereby a 
country is brought to prosperity, are here scarce ; from Marl- 
borough to Pamattam-balan I have only discovered one very 
unimportant little stream and except for the European planata- 
tions I have only seen three small kampongs. Houses in these 
kampongs are built rather high above ground, like those in the 
Batavia and Preanger Highlands. The indigenous population is 
considered to be a very lazy and indifferent race of people ; this 
characteristic is attributed to special reasons, but above all to the 
forced delivery of pepper, the abolition of which up till now does 
not appear to have made them any better men and is not likely to 
in a hurry. The Government endeavours to make good the short- 
age of population and above all of industrious people by bringing 
in people deported from the West Coast of India. Sumatra's 
West Coast is for these people much the same as New Holland 
(Australia) is for British criminals. The same plan of administra- 
tion as that in force at Port Jackson (Sydney) seems to me to be in 
force here. The Lieutenant-Governor has divided the deportees 
into three classes. To the first belong those who have conti- 
nuously during a very long time given proof of mending their 
ways ; they receive in addition to clothing, food and tobacco, 
one Spanish Piaster per month, enjoy the same rights as free native 
inhabitants, have the protection of the native law courts and are 
able to bear witness before them. Quite often they are freed 
from all work and are given leave to settle down and to work 
for their own account, even to build, for which purpose they are 
granted a piece of land free. 

To the second class belong the so-called doubtful cases, that 
is those who within a short time show good behabviour and lead 
one to hope of their steady improvement; they receive in addition 
to clothing, food and tobacco, half a Spanish Piaster per month, 
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To the third class belong the new arrivals from the West Coast of 
India and those who by reason of bad behaviour have been 
degraded from a higher class. These receive nothing beyond 
tobacco, food and clothing. 

Those entirely beyond improvement belong to no class, but 
are in chains and employed on hard labour, such as the making of 
roads or other works at Marlborough or on Rat Island. 

Even amongst these deportees, particularly those of the first 
and second classes, a certain amount of prosperity is noticeable, 
as a result of orderliness and thrift. 

Certain of these deportees hoard small sums of money, which 
they not seldom lend out to the natives at the usurious rate of 25% 
per month. According to information which I obtained here 
authoritatively, the usual rate of interest amongst the more 
substantial natives is 5% per month. Most of the deportees* have 
one, two or three cows, some even eleven or twelve. They sell 
the milk and butter to the European settlers. 

In order to encourage useful work and agriculture the Govern- 
ment allows to the planters on the establishment a small number 
of deportees, provided the planters are resident on their estates 
and keep a watchful eye over them. 

I could tell you a lot more about these bad people were 1 to 
go into further details as to the wise and constructively benevolent 
regulations which have been laid down concerning them, but I 
will not go further into that. 

Apart from the deportees, who are very useful to the planters, 
there is a second not less serviceable class of people to be noticed. 
I refer to the Manghiri, that is a debtor whose labour is covenanted 
for debt. In Java we would call him pledged. Just as in most 
parts of the Indies, so also here the creditor has, on default by the 
debtor, rights over his person or labour. The condition of the 
debtor was therefore not much better than that of a slave; for so 
long as he had not paid off his debt his labour must continue 
without being reckoned as payment or reduction of his debt. 
This labour was treated, as it were, as interest on the capital and 
the Manghiri was frequently transferred by sale from one owner 
to another, but these unfair and inhuman customs have been 
changed. for wiser regulations under the government of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles. According to these new arrangements svery free 
man can sell his labour to whom he will for a definite number of 
years but never longer than ten; and contract for his labour for 
more than but never less than Rp. 10. per year. A debtor cannot 
without his own free and full concurrence be transferred from the 
hands of one to the hands of another and he must receive food and 
clothing from his master or creditor. All arrangements between 
the Manghiri and his creditor are not- binding, but without effect 
unless they, are properly registered before a magistrate. 
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.Then there are also a considerable number of Manghiris who 
are not free natives and who have of their own free will bound 
themselves for a debt, but who are slaves from Bali, brought in. 
here on the sly in the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor. These 
people have been sold for Spanish Piasters 45 to 50 and registered 
by the buyers as Manghiris. Such proceedings are in direct 
conflict with the strict laws against the import of slaves, but these 
people who have been brought in in this way cannot be treated 
otherwise than as slaves, because they have been removed by force 
from their own country, and not they but their inhuman trans- 
porters are deriving for themselves the value of their future 
labour. If the Balinese of their own free will come to hire them- 
selves for a number of years to Europeans, then that would deserve 
every encouragement ; but as these people have been forcibly 
removed from their homes, families and fatherland, just as 
happened when the scandalous slave trade was in vogue, the trans- 
porters should be treated as slave dealers, which in fact thgy are. 

I know one of the most prominent planters, who during last year 
had thirty of this kind of Manghiri registered. Poor helpless 
abandoned children may be adopted as Manghiris under official 
registration. Any such who are adopted in childhood when they 
reach the age of 14 are bound for so many veafs of labour as they 
have enjoyed maintenance. 

Apart from the Manghiris there are a small number of free 
natives working for the planters on daily or monthly wages, on 
whom one cannot place such reliance because they frequently go 
away when work is heaviest and leave their employer in the lurch ; 
they are in addition very lazy. Those who are not Manghiris 
hire themselves for Sp. Piasters 3. per month in addition to 8 
bamboos of rice. Each bamboo holds 8 lbs. and 40 lbs. cost in 
times of plenty Sp. Piaster 1 . 

The so-called Kaffers or Madagaskars, and Mosambiques, 
the descendants of the Mosambique slaves, who barely sixty 
years ago were imported here for account of the English Company 
and who were freed in 1818 by Lieutenant-Governor Raffles, 
hire themselves on similar terms to the planters. Such of their 
womenfolk as hire themselves get Sp. Piaster 2. and 5 bamboos 
of rice per month. 

The Chinese, although sometimes also working in the planta- 
tions, seldom hires himself, but generally contracts for an agreed 
sum with the planters for a specified job of work, as, for example, 
for the planting or upkeep of a certain number of trees or the 
clearing of a piece of ground. He frequently does cultivation on 
his own account. 

After so long a description of the workers I should now tell 
you something about the work itself, that is the cultivation. 
Every possible encouragement is given by the British Indian 
Government to the agricultural development of this establishment. 
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Anyone willing to open an estate can get the land for a very 
small sum and, as I have already mentioned, a number of 
workers free of charge. The produce of the planters is free of all 
export duties and is admitted in all harbours in British India 
without payment of import taxes. Most of the crops of Bencoolen 
during last year were bought by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
account of the Company, payment being made for nutmegs at the 
rate of Rp. 240 and for cloves at the rate of Rp. 300 per picul, a 
price so excessive that the same could be obtained nowhere else. 
Such an advantage is not likely to come the planters* way this 
year, because this unprecedentedly dear purchase resulted in a loss 
of more than 50% anc^ as Mr. Raffles himself told me, has not 
met with the approval of the Company. The crops are estimated 
this year to amount to between 50/60,000 lbs. of nutmegs and 
12/15,000 lbs. of mace, as well as 15/18,000 lbs. of cloves, a quantity 
greater than is required for the yearly trade of England. The 
expense and difficulty of raising these spices are so great that when 
the price of the produce is cheap the plantations, in my belief, can 
hardly remain in existence. The first nutmegs and cloves were 
introduced here in the year 1796 and the first crops were gathered 
in the year 1803 ; yet eighteen years after this introduction, 
which consisted of 850 nutmeg trees and 66 clove plants, not one 
of these remains alive. In 1804 new ones were imported to the 
tune of 22,000 nutmegs an 7,000 clove plants. The nutmegs are 
planted at a distance of 30 feet apart ; care is taken that the 
plantation is protected against wind on the north and south sides 
by high trees ; the ground intended for the trees is first of all 
loosened, a hole is dug 3 feet in depth and width, then filled with 
one-third cow dung and two-thirds burnt earth. The nutmeg 
tree requires fresh manure each year and must during the first 
five years be well watered, every other day in dry weather. 
According to the age of the tree a manure of different proportions is 
required and after five years the manure consists of half cow dung 
and half burnt earth. In the eleventh and twelfth year one-third 
burnt earth and two-thirds cow dung is in use. All the planters 
have to keep a large number of cattle in order to have plentiful 
supplies of manure. Some of them implement this with Javanese 
Kaajang cake. One reckons here on the nut trees coming into 
bearing in their sixth or seventh year and reaching full bearing 
in the fifteenth year, yielding then usually 4 lbs. of nuts and 1 lb. 
or 1J lbs. of mace. Harvesting continues throughout the year 
but most fruit is gathered in September, October, November and 
December. In April and May the harvest is smallest. After the 
preparation and cultivation of the ground, for upkeep alone one 
requires per 1,000 trees 10 Chinese or Bengalese, or 12 Malays, 
along with 50 head of cattle and two ploughs. For harvesting of 
the nuts four additional hands are required. According to the 
calculations of Mr. Lewis, one of the most knowledgeable of the 
planters, each nutmeg tree will have cost Sp. Piasters 5. until 
it comes into bearing. The capital sunk by Europeans in the 
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nutmeg and clove industry (in Bencoolen ?) is estimated to have 
reached the sum of Sp. Piaster 436,000 in 1820 and the amount 
sunk by the natives to Sp. Piaster 30,000. The calculated value of 
the European plantations in 1821 was about Sp. Piaster 445,437, 
which seems to me a very small increase when one takes into 
account that the laying out of plantations was started in 1805. 
This insignificant increase leads me to expect not much good from 
the nutmeg and clove speculation. The fact that two planters 
in a very short time have lost, the one of them Rupees 70,000 and 
the other Rupees 20,000 in this culture, and that a plantation 
when put up for sale on the death of the planter or for other reasons 
seldom fetches as much as the cost of development, confirms me 
in my opinion. 

The clove tree is also planted at a distance of 30 feet but 
requires only half the quantity of manure needed by the nutmeg. 
It comes into bearing at 5 or 6 years of age and is in full bearing at 
12, seldom living beyond 20 years, whilst the nutmeg attains 70 
to 80 years. The clove tree only gives two crops in three years 
and sometimes only one in two years. Each picking yields 7 or 
8 lbs. 

This little sketch of the cultivation of nutmegs and cloves at 
Bencoolen will, I hope, be not unwelcome to you, who know so 
much about our cultivation in the Moluccas and will enable you 
to make some comparisons which, I believe, cannot fail to be in 
our favour. 

Coffee cultivation is beginning to be taken up by more and 
more people in Bencoolen and what I have seen of different planta- 
tions leads me to believe that the same will do well here. In 
place of Dadap which does not thrive here, they plant as shade 
tree for protection of the coffee bushes Pisang, Palma-christi 
and Toerie. The coffee planter reckons the crop of each tree at 
lbs. per year, but from what I have seen of coffee in Java I 
believe that he has put his figures too high and will, in my opinion, 
have to be well satisfied with half as much. 

In sugar there appears to be little speculation and there is 
only one sugar mill here, but that has been laid out on the best 
lines following that of the West Indies. Mr. Winter, an old 
resident of and sugar planter in Jamaica, owns it. The mills 
have iron cylinders which are arranged not vertically but hori- 
zontally. The sugar cane does not grow so high as I have found it 
in Java, but is thicker and has more juice. It stands sixteen, 
sometimes eighteen, months in the field before it is cut. 

The sugar produced by Mr. Winter is better in colour and 
quality than the best Java sugar ; each picul costs him from 2f 
to 3 Spanish piasters. He makes yearly between three and four 
thousand piculs. In the neighbourhood of .this sugar plantation 
I have seen the greatest number and best rice fields (sawahs) 
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near the village of Bentiring, five miles to the east of Fort Marl- 
borough. The land there is alluvial and is often flooded by the 
river Bencoolen. The sawah fields are not, as in Java, brought 
into good condition by ploughing, but they merely chase a team of 
buffaloes several times through them. 

Most of the paddy is planted on high and dry land called 
ladangs and the industry of the native is so low that he only 
cultivates for his own needs and brings nothing to market. This 
is the reason why the food so necessary in the Indies is imported 
from abroad. Most of the rice comes from the West Coast of 
India, being preferred here to Javanese rice, but the Bengalese who 
have been in Java prefer the latter. The import of rice is reckoned 
to be more than 2,000 tons. The price of rice is at present 4£ 
Sp. piasters for two maunds, that is for 160 lbs. In cheap times 
one pays not more than 3^. A koyang of rice contains 45 and a 
ton 13i piculs. 

In the months of September and October many natives with 
their whole households quit their villages and go into the wooded 
and high lands, which they clear of timber and prepare for the 
sowing of paddy ; the value of the land is so small that they usually 
pay nothing for it to their head men, or at most a very small pro- 
portion of the crop. After the harvest in March the villagers 
return homewards. They rarely cultivate the fields longer than 
two years, sowing a third crop on fresh and newly prepared 
ground. The low value of the land is a consequence of the small 
population, which is attributed to various causes, such as the 
monopoly which existed with the consequences attached thereto, 
the frequent occurrence of smallpox, now much reduced by the 
introduction of vaccine, and to the infrequency of marriages. 
Marriages must only be rare in a country where there is but little 
money and the bride has to be bought from her father or from the 
family at a price of 60 Sp. piasters. This high price, which now 
can only be paid by very few, leads me to think that this land 
formerly was much richer. The existence of this custom, which 
is so detrimental to the Company, has the result that many of the 
men who desire to get married go to other distant lands, where 
wives are not so costly and are more easily obtained, in order to 
find -a spouse and often settle down there. 1 

Not seldom, but in fact mostly, the purchase price of the bride 
is not paid to her father at once in full but in instalments on credit, 
consequently it is not unusual to sec a grandson working in order 
to pay for the ransom or purchase price (called jujur) of his 
deceased grandmother. Many young daughters, it is said, have 
an aversion to matrimony because if they are married they are 
burdened with the heavy work of housekeeping and labour on the 
land. 


The cultivation of pepper is by far not so large as it was in 
former years. Compulsory delivery has been done away with by 
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Lieutenant-Governor Raffles. During the existence of this 
compulsory delivery to the Company, Bencoolen, reckoned from 
Moco-moco in the north to Crooi in the south of Fort Marlborough, 
delivered to the same more than 200 tons per year, which were* 
paid for to the natives at the rate of 5 Sp. piasters per picul ; now 
the Company contracts at seven to eight Sp. piasters per picul 
and cannot get here more than 40 tons per annum. 

The northerly districts of Natal supply under contract 200 
tons of pepper per annum to the Company and 30 piculs of camphor, 
which latter is purchased at fiteen to eighteen hundred Sp. piasters 
per picul. In the Bencoolen districts camphor is very scarce 
and I am told that over the whole of Sumatra there is no or very 
little teak to be found. Instead of that a timber called Kajoe- 
marabao is used, which is really very like teak but in its wet state 
is heavier in weight. 

The Tamarin tree, although growing here wild, is very scarce, 
hence the fruit is high in price and is largely imported from 
outside. 

Kajoe-bissie, or Iron-wood, which I have seen in super- 
abundance in Borneo but which does not grow in Java, is here very 
common. 

Indigo and cotton are seldom cultivated by the natives, 
which is surprising because both do well here and are so necessary 
for clothing. 

Numerous quadrupeds and birds which are unknown in Java 
are found in Sumatra, amongst others the elephant and tapir. 
The natives do not understand the art of capturing elephants and 
making them tame and serviceable. 

The tapir when young is of different colour than when grown 
up. The one I saw at Buitenzorg belonging to His Excellency, 
the Governor General Baron van der Capellan, was black or dark 
coloured in front and grey or tawny behind ; and the one which I 
found here young and which was so tame that it could be let loose 
in the house, was black with white spots over the whole of its 
body. The peacock, which is so plentiful in Java, is entirely 
unknown in Sumatra. 

From what I have already told you about the limited amount 
of cultivation and the small population, you will have gathered 
that the trade of this place must be very small and what there is 
of it shows an adverse balance to Bencoolen. 

The primary necessaries of life, rice and salt, are mainly 
imported from outside, as well as piece goods which come from 
Bougies, Java, Bengal and Europe, and also tobacco and coconut 
oil, in spite of the fact that there is no scarcity of coconut palms. 

The articles of export are very few ; spices, which are mainly 
consumed in England itself, are not sufficient to be taken to 
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foreign markets and will, as I believe, never be able to compete 
with those from the Moluccas. The export of pepper is small ; 
coffee is not yet available ; three to four thousand piculs of sugar is 
all. 

In addition Bencoolen on account of its situation is on the 
whole not suitable ever to become an important place ; it has a very 
poor harbour, and you will be, I do not doubt, fully convinced of 
its little importance. 

During the time that the English have been in possession of 
Java they have been in a position, which they in no sense neg- 
lected, to confer many advantages on this place (Bencoolen) by 
sending deportees here from Java instead of to places which have 
come back into our hands. 

But what could be done for the moral improvement of the 
people has certainly been tried here by the able Mr. Raffles, who 
has therein been helped in an appreciable manner by conscientious 
missionaries and with the co-operation of European settlers. In 
all places and districts where the English have any influence and 
say, native schools have been established where the youth has been 
instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic and in general use- 
ful knowledge. The school in the principal place, Marlborough, 
in which I met as head and supervisor a missionary, Mr. Ward, has 
already more than 160 pupils. The order, regularity, cleanliness 
and propriety which I have noticed there exceeded everything that 
I have seen of this kind, and do the greatest credit to the founders 
and those who are carrying on the work. The tuition is that of the 
Lancaster school. The Malay scholars are divided into ten and 
Bengalese into three classes. 

The nature of the natives instated to be very different to 
that of the Javanese. The principal past-times of the latter, as 
for example, the Gamelang, Serimpies, Bedoios, Wayangs, 
Rongins and Tandak, are here entirely unknown. Besides the 
Sumatrans appear to be lazier and at the same time more difficult 
to govern, possessing a spirit of independence and rebelliousness 
that we do not find in our Javanese. This is perhaps the reason 
why Governor Raffles has so much difficulty in finding people who 
are inclined to be appointed as district chiefs. 

Their incomes must be very small and unimportant with a 
people having so little inclination to work and so little disposition 
to tolerate extortion. These were formerly derived from a tax 
on pepper and a tithe (one-tenth) on the buffalos. This has since 
been done away with and the headmen enjoy only a part of the 
fines levied, which I consider a wrong arrangement because the 
authorty who inflicts the fines is directly interested in them. 

Bencoolen has only three such native headmen. Every 
kampong has its chief, whom the villagers choose from amongst 
the older people. Small affairs are disposed of by these village 
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headmen, from whom there is an appeal to the Pangerang Court, 
of which the Lietenant-Governor is president and on which some 
of the Europeans sit as magistrates. 

The priests have no definite income. They subsist on the 
presents they receive on the occasions of circumcision, marriage 
and death. * Often a pious native will allocate to him a tenth of his 
paddy, a goat, sheep or buffalo, and on every ten Sp. piasters which 
he receives two pennies. 

The whole population of Bencoolen reckoned from Indra- 
poera in the north to Crooi in the south is estimated at 80,000 souls 
and that of Marlborough and surroundings 12,000, in which are 
included European soldiers, Javanese, Bengalese, Chinese, Malays 
and Madurese. Amongst the latter is a descendant of a prince of 
Madura, who, some fifty years ago, was banned from there or 
fled. 


The rivers of Bencoolen are four in number, the Sillabar, the 
Bencoolen, the Sungei-etam and Sungei-lama. The two first 
named, although obstructed at their mouths, are navigable in 
small boats further and deeper inland. In sight of Bencoolen, 
barely 30 English miles inland from Port Marlborough, is a high 
mountain. There is the source of the river Musi, a stream which 
runs into the Palembang river by the Moera-bliti. 

That the cost of living in Bencoolen is very high you will 
have deduced from the limited resources of the place. Rice, 
salt, oil, butter, cows, sheep,* buffalos, pigs, ducks, geese, fowls, 
and servant's wages, all these are substantially dearer than in 
Java. Horses which we get there for 30 Spanish piasters are sold 
in Bencoolen for 100 Spanish piasters. The natives of these dis- 
tricts do not know them and those which are in use here have been 
imported from the north of Natal and other places. The horses in 
Java, which in size and build are very similar to the Sumatran 
ones, are less strong and less adapted for this climate, at least that 
would appear to be because Mr. Raffles has lost in one year 32 
horses brought from Java. 

The climate of Bencoolen is considered very unhealthy. The 
agreeable atmosphere and moderate temperature, which seldom 
rises higher than 82° Fahrenheit and sometimes goes down to 
76°, as well as the fresh appearance of. Europeans and natives, 
should bear witness to the healthiness of the place, were it not for 
the fact that many unexpected deaths indicate the contrary. 
Sir Stamford Raffles has within five years lost eight members of his 
family, amongst them four of his children, and in addition twelve 
European housemates, and of all the officials whom he found here 
five years ago not one remains. The influence of the southerly 
wind which is so welcome to us in Java and deemed so healthy, 
is considered here to be very harmful, as is also the slightest ex- 
posure to the sun. 
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The revenue of Bencoolen is very small and expenditure very 
appreciable. Land rents, import and export duties, and forced 
labour are unknown here and only two monopolies are leased : 
the exclusive sale of opium and of arak and rum. The whole 
consumption of opium is not more than six or seven chests per 
annum. The import is actually somewhat greater, but a good 
deal is exported again in native prows. During the administra- 
tion of the Netherlands East Indian Company illicit traders took 
hundreds of chests of opium from here The expenditure exceeds* 
income by an amount not much less than £90,000. 

The Government of Bencoolen is in certain respects the 
opposite of the English rule of Java during the British adminis- 
tration. In Java a very small number of officials sufficed for a 
large administration and here, in Bencoolen, where I conclude 
that the service requires fewer officials than in tht smallest Resi- 
dency of Java, T have counted at least 30 on Government pay-roll. 

At the present time the highest local authority is vested in 
the hands of a Lieutenant-Governor ; but previously that 
was vested in a Resident and some years earlier in a Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, consisting of three members in addition 
to the Governor. The details of how the dismissal occurred of the 
last Lieutenant-Governor and his Councillors during the Governor- 
Generalship of Marquis Wellesly, is worth recording. Without 
the slightest prior intimation and entirely unexpectedly, a Com- 
missioner from the supreme Government in Bengal stepped ashore 
here on a certain day. The Lieutenant-Governor, when he learned 
of this, immediately collected his Council and sent his secretary 
to welcome the Commissioner, with a request to attend a gather- 
ing with a view to explaining the nature of his instructions. The 
Commissioner refused all communication, but went to the Fort, 
where he read out to the armed garrison his authority and de- 
clared the Government, which was assembled and waiting, as 
dismissed, without giving any reasons Tendering this dismissal 
necessary and without bringing any complaints against the.admin- 
istration. The officials who were so unexpectedly dismissed and 
felt their honour at stake, complained about this to the highest 
authorities, to the Government in India as well as in England, 
but those complaints were left unheard for a whole year, whilst in 
the meantime the native population was publicly urged to step 
forward with any complaints or grievances they had against the 
dismissed administration. After the lapse of a year and after no 
complaints or charges had been lodged against the injured parties, 
the whole matter was closed by payment of compensation of 
£10,000 to each of the dismissed members of Council. The changes 
or orders of the Government in Bengal as then introduced appear 
to have been very little to the liking of the natives and to have 
roused animosity, of which the unfortunate Resident, Mr. Parr, was 
the innocent sacrifice. This Mr. Parr lived three miles from the 
Fort on the seashore at a place called Mount Felix, where he was 
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attacked at night and cruelly put to death ; several natives lost 
their lives at the same time. The wife of Mr. Parr and his sec- 
retary Murray were slightly wounded on this occasion. The only 
objective of the miscreants was the head of the Resident. As soon 
as that had fallen the gang scattered without taking anything with 
them. A deplorable scene of bloodshed, an inhuman vengeance 
most unworthy of a Christian and enlightened nation, was pursued 
by the English. Several villages were set on fire and devastated, 
and guilty and innocent put to death. A high price was put on the 
heads of various native chiefs, whose guilt was at most suspected 
but not proven, and these because the victims of revenge and base 
conquest. These so cruel and savage steps further reduced and 
drove away the native population, which was already sparse, and 
at the same time put it outside the power of the Government to 
get to the bottom of the trouble. There are people who allege 
that even Europeans took a hand in this and that a Bouginese 
chief, who is still alive, played a foremost part. Mount Felix, 
of unhappy memory, remained deserted and unoccupied for a long 
time, although always an agreeable place of rendezvous where the 
elite of Marlborough could be found in the evening in buggies or 
horseback. Mr. W. Scott has recently bought the place and is 
now busy building a house there. 

The garrison of Bencoolen consists of 400 Sepoys and 40 
European Artillerymen, which latter belong to the- regular Bengal 
troops and are relieved every two years. The Infantry, or 
Sepoys, are quite distinct from the Bengal Army and are called 
Locals or Local Militia, being attached to the place. The officers 
of these militia stand entirely on their own and do not form part 
of the corps of Bengal or Madras officers. Their commission is 
suspended when they are away from their garrison and they can 
aspire to no higher rank than lieutenant, because captains and 
majors are unknown in the local militia. They are subject to the 
commands of a Lieutenant-General of the Bengal troops. Illegi- 
timate sons of officers, half-caste Englishmen who are not admitted 
to the regular troops of the Bengal Army, and young people with- 
out fortune, patronage or prospects are usually glad to be posted 
to that corps. The Sepoys live in the Fort, the officers outside. 
The artillery is stationed eight miles from here. There is much 
sickness amongst the garrison, particularly ulcers of a malignant 
type which afflict natives as well as Europeans, rapidly turning 
gangrenous and bringing the sufferers to the grave. 

I have already taxed your patience very severely, so that it is 
high time I broke off my narrative. I will therefore save up for 
another letter some unusually detailed reports about the Battas 
(the Battaks, the cannibals of Sumatra) and the Padrees or 
Orangputies. 
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THE SECOND LETTER 

' written from the West Coast of Sumatra on the 2nd April , 
1824, describes Colonel Nahuijs ' arrival in Padang after 
a four days ' voyage from Fort Marlborough . Most of this 
is not of sufficient British interest to justify translation 
in full ; the following extracts will suffice . 

The history of Sumatra, especially of its inland parts, is very 
little known, which is not to be wondered at because the Europeans 
who have visited this coast have only come into contact with the 
coast dwellers, who themselves were often foreign adventurers, 
and also because the object of most Christians has not been to get 
detailed reports about the land and people but rather to acquire 
wealth and riches ; added to which it appears to me that a very 
narrow-minded policy has been pursued both by the English and 
the Dutch Company, who ply an exclusive trade here, which has 
restrained them from giving general currency to the little that 
they have got to know about Sumatra. 

You must therefore not expect from me a very extensive 
historical description, but only such reports as bear some relation 
to the settlement of Netherlander on Sumatra's West Coast. 

The island of Sumatra is called Rajata or the Silver Island 
in the Puranas (Holy Book of the Hindoos). In the Vrihatcatha 
it is called the Naiacela, or Nalicera, and Srimat, called 41 The 
Fortunate", which has the same meaning as* Srimatra. It was 
discovered in the year 1506 by Alvaro Talesso, a Portuguese. 
Houtman was the first Netherlander to set foot here. He was 
murdered on this coast in*the year 1599. In 1601 there arrived in 
Sumatra Messrs, de Roi and Bikker as emissaries from the States 
General and Prince Maurice to the King of Achen, who in his turn 
sent two emissaries to Holland, one of whom died at the Hague. 
The Portuguese were settled for some time in Sumatra, whence 
they were driven out by our ancestors Schuurman and Spilbergen. 
Our Head Office or principal settlement on the West Coast, now 
established at Padang for a number of years, was formerly at 
Chinco or Poeloe-Chinco, where there is a very good harbour. 
In 1666 the Netherlanders took possession of Padang after having 
driven away from there the Achinese, who were at war with the 
head of the country, the Prince of Menangkabau. We appear at 
that time to have been looked upon more as coast-guards than a$ 
owners and conquerors of the territory, because the Commander 
sent there by the Dutch Company in Batavia also held an appoint- 
ment from the King of Menangkabau as his Vice-Regent or 
Governor, and we have paid this Prince an annual tribute, which 
payment was discontinued when the princely house of Menangka- 
bau was split up into three divisions. Our possessions along the 
coast which now only extend from Indrapoera to Tico, from 2 
degrees 10 minutes south to 0 degrees 20 minutes south, were 
formerly much more extensive. Some we have lost through the 
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fortune of war, some of our own accord and others by deception. 
Passamang and Mara-Tanjong, situated to the north of Tico, 
we have lost by fighting, or rather by treachery when these two 
posts were over-run in June 1772 by the natives. The useful* 
purpose of our settlement at Passamang was to keep open and 
watch over the road from Rauw Province to Padang and Ayer 
Bangies. Much gold formerly brought to our offices from Rauw 
now goes in a more easterly direction and also to the possessions 
of the English. The district of Baros, which furnishes the best 
camphor, was quitted by us voluntarily in the year 1784 ; it had 
become of little use to us because the English in full peace settled 
in the neighbourhood in 1781 at places to which only we Nether- 
landers had the right through our contracts with the natives. 
The English have sought in a ridiculous and little creditable 
manner to defend their unjust behaviour by alleging that if the 
Netherlanders had recognised the right of the heads of these places 
to enter into agreetnnts, they must also be deemed to have the 
power to break these agreements. Ayer-Bangies, a district also 
in the north and well situated for trade with Rauw, rich in pepper, 
gold, camphor and cassia, is at present the bone of contention 
between the Netherlands and British administration. The latter 
claims to have rights over it as having settled there after the place 
had previously been voluntarily quitted by the Netherlanders’. 
The first mentioned administration replies admitting having 
quitted the place but not having cancelled the treaty with the 
native chief. The withdrawal of our establishment from Ayer- 
Bangies is attributed by some rightly or wrongly to the fntrigues 
of the commanders or head-men in Padang, who were dissatisfied 
and envious over the large profits derived by the subordinate 
Residents there from the trade in gold on which the East India 
Company granted them 5% ; they first tried to share in these 
advantages with them and not having been successful in that have 
worked on the Government in Batavia to break up the settlement, 
to burn the public buildings and to throw down the walls. We 
have thereby lost an important market for our piece goods, salt, 
iron, steel and tobacco 

The kingdom of Menangkabau, which begins in the highlands to 
the east of Mount Ambadjang and includes the lands of Tana- 
Datar, Agam And Liiiia-Poeloe-Kottos, has submitted to the 
Netherlands Government since 1821 and 1822, partly of its own 
free will, partly under force of arms. 


Extract from THIRD LETTER from the West Coast of Sumatra , 
dated 5th April , 1824. 

And now I would like to give you a short report about my 
journey to the not very well known Menangkabau Highlands 
and of my observations there, were it not that I feel constrained 
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to occupy your attention with the sort of suggestions stach as I 
have covered in my letters about Bencoolen and which are also of 
application here and worth touching upon, particularly the part 
dealing with the public and native schools and the deportees. In 
a place with so much greater resources of prosperity, riches and 
population than Bencoolen, I have to my regret not been able to 
find that general care for the education of the native youth as I 
observed in Marlborough, Bencoolen, and had the satisfaction of 
reporting to you. Only a few weeks ago during my stay in Padang 
has the Evangelical English missionary Mr. Evans succeeded by 
general subscription in getting together a fund destined for the 
use of the native youth and particularly for the service of native 
schools. These schools are to be run like those at Bencoolen 
according to the judicious Lancaster plan, but whereas this entire 
school establishment is not, as there, the result of general warm 
sympathy and of Government's care and concern, but is alone the 
result of the noble efforts of a single worthy missionary encouraged 
by a few rupees collected amongst the settlers, so I doubt very 
much whether these nurseries for the intelligence and moral 
development of the native youth are going .to be maintained 
with the same steadfast character as those at Bencoolen which are 
spreading and bearing fruit, something which would be deplorable 
because the medium for civilising and improving the natives must 
be sought in the first place in improving the culture of the rising 
generation, whose ideas are more pliable and adaptable for instruc- 
tion than those of the grown-ups, whose deep-rooted prejudices 
stand so much in the way. 

As regards the deportees, here also few humane arrangements 
have been made. With such a clear understanding and benevolent 
heart as yours it will not be necessary for me to emphasize the 
desirability of introducing these and of giving the deportees 
encouragement for essential improvement. How useful would it 
not be, how serviceable to our interests as well as to those of these 
fallen men, if they were allowed to do agricultural work and handi- 
crafts such as wood-work or masonry, for which everywhere in the 
outer offices there is such a great need. This good institution for 
turning deportees or prisoners to a useful handicarft I remember 
with pleasure to have found in the Java Preangar Regencies at 
Tjianjour under the Resident there, Jhr. R. van de Capellen 

[After discussing the character of the Javanese very 
fully and quoting the opinion given to him by two know- 
ledgeable Regents in Java that the number of Javanese 
cruelly and secretly killed on that island must be reckoned at 
least three a day, he continues : — ] 

You will without doubt share to some extent my feelings for 
the necessity to clean out of the inland parts of Java by various 
measures the many rovers and bad people and for the better up- 
bringing of the native youth to set up native schools everywhere. 
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Of these schoQls I expect, especially in Java more than in any 
other place, very much good if these are sensibly managed, be- 
cause the Javanese show a capacity and keenness for learning 
such as is absent amongst many other nations. One ought, in 
order to avoid giving any offence to the world, never to discuss 
subjects contrary to the prejudices or religious beliefs of the older 
ones or which could clash with the Mohammedan religion, and this 
should in no way prevent from leading the youth through selected 
moral tales to a sense of duty and to a feeling of honour and virtue. 
It is a particularly fortunate circumstance, of which by good 
generalship and judgment much assistance can be derived, that the 
Javanese are very fond of stories, so much so that the princes give 
up hours of their time to those of their subjects who can hold their 
attention by one or other story ; and it is a no less fortunate thing 
that the native of Java, much more than any other follower of 
Mohammed is closer to the Christians and with less difficulty 
changes his manners for those of Europeans, which opens to me the 
gratifying prospect that under the guidance of an understanding 
and fatherly government the time is not far distant that the 
Javanese, if not Christians in name, will be Christians in practice, 
which latter, to my way of thinking, is of more value than the 
formel*. 

I do not know in how far others share my feelings about this, 
but it is a satisfaction to me to be able to assure you that the 
knowledgeable Mr. Raffles, Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen, 
with whom I spoke about these important subjects not long ago 
at Fort Marlborough and whose authority is both weighty and 
emphatic, shares my ideas. 


Extract from FOURTH LETTER written from the West Coast 
of Sumatra on 14 th April , 1824. 

The Padres, or so called Orang-Puties (white men, so called 
because they are clothed entirely in white), have settled since 
barely 20 years in these regions of Sumatra and further north. 
In their first origin they appear to have been a company of 
Christian Malays who, finding how much the precepts of the Holy 
Koran and of the Islamic religion had fallen into general neglect, 
decided to set an example of abstinence not only from all that is 
disapproved of by the Mohammedan religion, but also from several 
customs which are not condemned and are peculiar to the Malays 
and natives. Increasing in number, respect and power, they have 
converted to their doctrine the chiefs and the population of various 
districts by force of persuasion and where that would not work 
by force of arms, and they have mostly taken the government into 
their own hands. Opinions about the nature and intentions of the 
Padres differ very much and are strangely divided. Some, and 
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amongst these the English Resident of Natal, Mr. Prince, a man 
well balanced and of good judgment and experience who hasf spent 
uninterruptedly 30 years of his life on the coast of Sumatra, paint 
the Padres in the blackest colours, asserting that they, under the 
cloak of religion, aim at greatness, riches and power, and that they, 
under the pretext of desiring to convert the Malay Chiefs and lesser 
natives, rob them on the slightest breach of their precepts of all 
they possess, household goods, silver, gold, buffalos, cattle, and 
not seldom also of their wives, yes, even of their lives ; which they 
do especially where the Malays submit to them with goodwill and 
without their having to resort to arms ; because in case of their 
subjection by fortune of war the chiefs and prominent rich Malays 
must atone for their resistance always by death and the forfeiture 
of their possessions, women and children ; whereas the lesser folk, 
the conquered natives, are forced to take service under their flag 
and to go into the neighbouring Malay districts for booty. 

On the other hand others feel, and this is also largely adhered 
to by the knowledgeable Governor of Bencoolen, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, that the improvement of the morals of the Malays, which 
had wholly degenerated and were very divergent from the Moham- 
medan or Islamic precepts, was the undertaking and first object 
of the Padres, and say that it is surely very natural that people 
attached to their religion and especially native enthusiasts find 
themselves very much affected by the general lack of morals 
amongst their conlpatriots, who not only seldom appear in the 
temple but so far shamefully forget themselves that they descrate 
these places devoted to their religion by indulging in the neighbour- 
hood of them in their cock-fighting, opium smoking and gambling, 
and that it was necessary for the Padres by conquest to make 
themselves strong and dreaded, becauses without'this strengthen- 
ing of their power all their efforts to convert the erring would have 
been fruitless. They declare further that many of the present day 
Padres, feeling themselves sufficiently strong against attack, 
lust after no new conquests except over the still unimproved 
depraved morals of their neighbours. Reports received at 
Bencoolen, Padang and in the Menangkabau Highlands, and above 
all certain events communicated to me by our officers and which to 
a small extent have been found out by myself, incline me towards 
£he opinions of the more favourable critics and to believe that 
most of the present chiefs of the Padres have no new land con- 
quests in mind and are well satisfied to retain what they have 
already in their possession, especialy as they have learned by 
experience that the Netherlands military power will know how to 
protect the Malays against any further attacks by the Padres. 

What our officers have told me is principally the following : 
that the Padres of the north (of Bontjol and Allahan-Panjang) 
after having lent their help and assistance to the Padres who 
border on our districts, have seldom done more than protect the 
kampongs of their allies or to attack the villages conquered by us ; 
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leaving it at that without further following up their victories in our 
own districts or in those of the Malays friendly to us, which 
they might on numerous occasions very easily have done and 
especially at the last serious surrender of ours in front of Mara- 
Palm where we saw three of our field-pieces fall into their hands, 
which they had several times undauntedly stormed notwithstand- 
ing the stiffest and most gallant resistance. The tale that the chiefs 
of the Malayan kampongs who defended themselves by force of 
arms against them have always been butchered after the conquest 
is, according to the testomony of our officers, unfounded. I 
myself have seen Malay headmen who had defended themselves 
against the Padres and had fallen into their hands, who were 
leleased again unharmed. It is, besides, not to be overlooked that 
the Malay chiefs captured in the heat of the battle have seldom 
been spared and that neither our European nor our native soldiers 
receive any quarter, just as we on our side very seldom concede it. 

We were very fortunate a few days ago to conclude with the 
Padres of Bontjol and Allahan-Panjang, the most powerful in 
Sumatra and the greatest supporters of the Padres of Kappo, 
Lintau and the Anam-kottos, a very favourable treaty of peace 
of which the principle headings are : that each of the parties 
shall retain the villages and districts at present held by them 
and that we shall receive back the field pieces captured by the 
Padres ; further that they will encourage their old allies of Kappo, 
Lintau and the Anam-kottos to make a treaty of peace with us. 
We owe this peace largely to the leadership of Lieutenant Kol and 
Resident Raaf, as well as to the trouble taken by the late Assistant 
Resident A. J. van den Berg. The first named has during his 
campaign in the Menangkabau Highlands everywhere earned a well 
deserved reputation for unswerving^courage, leadership and good 
faith, that those amongst the Padres who are of a warlike mind see 
very little hope to better their affairs and to extend their possessions 
by war ; whilst the peaceably minded find in the good qualities 
of the above mentioned Resident a sure guarantee for the sincerity 
and lasting character of the peace treaties. The good repute in 
which the colonel is held by the natives is not confined merely 
to those in the neighbourhood of our Padang lands, but extends 
also to those who are under English authority near Bencoolen and 
in other places. That, at any rate, I have been assured by the 
British Governor of Bencoolen and the Resident of Natal 

The conclusion of this peace is above all so important for us 
because we had absolutely nothing to hope for in the way of help 
or co-operation from our neighbours on this coast, the English. 
In vain had we cherished the hope and belief that the British, 
whose interest in this matter was so closely bound up with our own 
and was one and the same because they also live at war with the 
Padres, should have made common cause with us against them and 
that we thus with the united forces could have engaged our enemies. 
My stay at Bencoolen had put me in a position to become better 
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acquainted with the attitude which the English in the present state 
of affiairs would take up with respect to the Padres as to ourselves, 
since Lieutenant-Governor Raffles, to give me a token of his good- 
will and confidence, informed me of the contents of two special 
letters from the highest authority in Bengal to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Bencoolen of June and August last. 

In the first it is said that the Bengal Government agreed 
entirely with the feelings of the Lieutenant-Governor, who con- 
sidered that the English should not spread out further in Sumatra 
as elsewhere in these seas, and should not attempt to take posses- 
sion of more than they are at present masters of ; that one should do 
one's utmost to live in peace with the Padres ; that one under no 
pretext whatever either to acquire political influence, advantage 
or power, should deviate from this principle, and that one on this 
account should not concern oneself nor have anything to do with 
the fate of the natives who are attacked by the Padres, except in 
those special cases where existing contracts, and thus honour and 
good faith, make such necessary. 

In the missive of August it is stated that the Bengal Govern- 
ment had learned that the Padres had been fighting very seriously 
with the Netherlanders ; that if the latter invoked the help and 
co-operation of the British these should be politely refused and the 
reasons briefly stated which such a matter required, for example, 
that if the English lent us their assistance they would thereby 
lose their neutrality. My having communicated all the foregoing 
in writing to Lieutenant-Colonel Raaf prompted him more rapidly 
to decide to conclude a peace treaty with an enemy whom we had 
been so little able to damage because of his remoteness and from 
whom most likely less advantageous terms would have been forth- 
coming if he had made peace with the English and had thus had his 
hands freer. What was communicated about the peace-loving 
feelings of the English has been fully confirmed, and pending 
the negotiations of the forenamed Mr. van den Berg a native 
mission from Bencoolen visited the Padres of Bontjol and Allahan- 
Panjang in order, in the name of the English, to conclude a peace, 
which notwithstanding the presents brought by the mission to this 
day has not yet been concluded. And this lends great weight to 
my assumption that the first negotiator could exact the best terms. 

It would perhaps have been desirable, at any rate for our 
interests a very good thing, but not in keeping with humanitarian 
ideas, if we, before concluding the peace, had been able to give the 
people of Bontjol and Allahan-Panjang, who in their attack at 
Mara-Palm repulsed us so energetically, a thorough sanguinary 
hiding as a lasting impression. But when I reflect that all our 
conquests must be bought with the blood not alone of the guilty 
and of natives who have taken up arms against us, but also of 
many innocents, women, children and defenceless old people, then 
I do not crave for laurels stained by murder. And this is, alas, 
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almost always the case when we over-power a hostile dessa 
(village). Young and old, those under arms and those who are 
defenceless, get from the fury of our soldiers not the slightest 
mercy but are remorselessly put to the sword ; and our better- 
thinking officers only very rarely succeed in preventing these 
atrocities, which is also in fact frequently difficult and inadvisable 
because the lust for vengeance, more than the noble sense of honour 
and duty, induces our people, amongst who many embittered 
Malay settlers are included, to wage war. In a long drawn out 
war we experience in addition all that disadvantageous and damag- 
ing effect which I have indicated to the Government in an earlier 
official memorandum, which will be our inescapable lot there where 
we, during a long time, are under arms and in the field against a 
native enemy. Our minor battles, often yielding nothing of 
importance, daily weaken our power and extend so many lessons in 
warfare to our native enemies, who gradually get to know their 
own strength better and to fear ours less. 

These consequences above indicated .would be more definitely 
felt if we at any time were forced into war in those Malay districts 
whose inhabitants have always been on our side against the Padres 
and thereby have been in a better position to become acquainted 
with our method of warfare. In this knowledge they have in the 
meantime already made such progress that they a few weeks ago, 
without any support from our troops or officers, have inflicted on 
the Padres an appreciable defeat. Through a concatenation of 
unfortunate circumstances, since our taking possession of the island 
of Java, we have had to wage a native war on nearly all our Outer 
Possessions; and Celebes, the Moluccas, Riouw, Palembang, Banca, 
Borneo and Padang have not been able to be brought into a state 
of peace and order before the blood of their natives had flowed over 
all these possessions. 

We are for all these reasons very pleased, by reason of the peace 
arranged with the Padres of Bontjol and Allahan-Panjang, to have 
the agreeable prospect of very soon concluding a treaty with the 
less powerful people of Kappo and Lintau, whereby then the whole 
war on Sumatra will be terminated. 


Translated Extract from the FIFTH LETTER of the Series , dated 
Penang , 10 th June , 1824. 

With this I take leave of Riouw to accompany you to Singa- 
pore. A few hours sailing brought us through Riouw Straits 
and then we had before us the mainland of India, the coast of 
Johore and the Johore mountains ; but it was 'not until the follow- 
ing day that we came in sight of the island Singapore and the 
neighbouring island of St. John. 
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In the afternoon we arrived in the Roads where we found 
ships of all nations, and especially many native vessels, anchored. 
The ships lie not far from the establishment — some are anchored 
less than a mile from the shore — so that one has a very fine view 
of the position, where most of the houses are situated close to the 
beach, from the Roads. 

I believe that no person with any feeling can help being 
impressed when setting foot in Singapore, because he can now see 
as a seat of European trade and industry a place which only five 
years before was a cavern and hiding place for murderers and 
pirates. This impression, it is true, is considerably dimmed for the 
Hollander by the thought that the English are settled in a place to 
which only his nation had a right, but as a friend 'of humanity, 
he must prefer seeing this island in the possession of civilized 
Christians to it being in the hands of pirates and murderers who 
made the journey through the Straits of Malacca exceedingly 
dangerous. And, let me ask you, would Singapore not still have 
been to this date the same den of murderers as it was in the past 
had it not been taken over by the English ? 

In considering differences betwen my nation and a foreign 
one I always try — in so far as my weak human nature allows — to 
observe a strict neutrality ; and how difficult this is ! In fact, it is 
necessary by such a neutral expression of opinion to separate, 
as it were, from the natural and stronger associations which attach 
us to the interests and welfare of the motherland, and to consider 
ourselves for a moment not as a citizen of Holland, but as a World 
citizen. 

As such, it appears to me that the title upon which the 
English base their possession of Singapore has neither right nor 
reason. One cannot give what one does not legally possess, and 
this is what the son of the King of Johore has done, who, not 
entitled to the succession to the throne and to the posessions of 
his father — having been cut off and exiled by him — has granted 
the Johore possession of Singapore to the English. In addition, 
he entered into negotiations regarding the island with the parties 
established there, or rather with the chief of that sea-scum, a pro- 
ceeding, in my opinion, entirely beneath the dignity of any Govern- 
ment, but especially of the British whose power in India is so great 
that it would be able by the strength of its arms to clear Singapore 
of the pirates established there. 

If the British Government, instead of entering into their 
contracts (valueless in themselves) with the son of the King of 
Johore and the head of the pirates, had driven the latter from 
Singapore by armed force and had established itself there, then its 
title of possession could have been based on the Right of War, 
and our Dutch Government, which had left the pirates so many 
years in the undisturbed possession of Singapore, would certainly 
not have all these strong and convincing arguments which we can 
now bring forward. 
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As I, however, well know the discernment and good judgment 
of the British high official to whom the English East Indian 
Government is indebted for Singapore, I believe I should do him an 
injustice if I did not add here as my feeling that the above remarks 
probably did not escape his wise insight, and that it was due to 
great necessity, perhaps to the impossibility of obtaining the 
necessary military strength and armed vessels, that it was not 
taken by military force. 

As a Hollander I regret that we ourselves did not wrest 
Singapore out of the hands of these pirates instead of leaving them 
in the possession of this island which we are now disputing with the 
English nation. But enough of this. 

The island of Singapore, separated from the mainland of 
Johore by a very narrow strait, is nearly thirty English miles long 
from east to west and twenty-one broad from north to south. 
The climate is healthy, but very warm, the thermometer at mid- 
day mostly registering from 86° to 92°. The drinking water is 
very good, but, especialy in the case of lengthy droughts, of 
insufficient quantity to supply many ships at the same time. For 
this reason reservoirs or rain-troughs were being constructed. 
The soil seems to be suitable for the planting of pepper and 
gambier, but not for coffee. Before the occupation of Singapore 
by the English, some Chinese living a few miles inland earned a 
livelihood by planting and preparing the gambier. 

Ground standing vacant is obtainable by any person without 
payment whatsoever. Anyone desiring it simply applied to the 
Resident, who thereupon issued a grant free of charge, unless the 
ground was owned or occupied by natives, in which case it was 
necessary to make an agreement regarding the transfer with the 
natives beforehand. 

The land is mostly hilly and is thickly covered with trees. 
Many of the hills in the neighbourhood of the beach are already 
adorned with houses of various Europeans, and amongst these 
the most noteworthy are the houses of the harbourmaster, Captain 
Flint, and of the merchant, Scott. 

The house of the Resident also stands on such a hill. From 
it one has the best view of the Roads, the Straits of Singapore and 
the Straits of Malacca, as well as the neighbouring islands. The 
house itself, however, did not attract me very much and seemed 
very cramped. 

The roads to all these hills although very useful for carriages 
are not fitfst class, whilst the lower roads leading to the houses of 
the Europeans are in very good order. Amongst all these one road 
stands out, which is almost three miles long, on the right bank 
of the river. This is 42 feet wide and raised at least 8 or 10 feet 
above the morass, leading to a very pleasant country house stand- 
ing on a nice hill. This belongs to Mr. Pearl, ship's captain and 
owner of a pepper and gambier plantation. 
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Very few Europeans devote themselves to agriculture. The 
cost of laying out and upkeeping the plantations are als3 not very 
encouraging. Those who have acquired land must first clear it of 
extensive timber, which is usually done by contract with Malays 
who are particularly skilled and like that work. The further 
cleaning up and bringing into good order of the ground as well as 
the planting and upkeep must be arranged with Chinese day 
labourers, whose daily wage amounts to from one-half to one 
rupee. 

The houses of the settlers or traders are close to the shore and 
are well built. Most of them are raised high above the ground 
and roofed with stone tiles, which are partly brought from Malacca 
and partly from China. 

Most of the houses are on the left bank of the river, which 
divides the town into two parts. A few are on the right bank, 
where the Chinese and Arab settlement containing more than one 
hundred good houses is situated. There is a good bridge over the 
river 200 feet long and 32 feet broad. 

Singapore can already boast of about thirty tastefully built 
European houses. These are placed a short distance from one 
another and in front of them runs a carriage-way, which they all 
make use of in the afternoons. This riding and driving appears to 
me to be very similar to riding around in a riding-school, because 
one has to go round the same circular road four or five times in an 
afternoon in order to make a tour worth the name. 

Singapore island supplies five sorts of very good timber : 
(1) Kajoe Tanipies, (2) Kajoe Rungat, (3) Kajoe Damat Laut, or 
Kissa, (4) Kajoe Balloe, (5) Kajoe Levi Daria. 


The cost of living in Singapore is very high, because the 
island produces little or nothing. Workmens' and servants' 
wages are excessive. 


12 Fowls cost 
1 Duck 
1 Goose 

1 Small Pig ,, 

1 Lean Sheep „ 
A Pidgeon 
4 Loaves 


Spanish Piaster 


5 
1 

6 
6 
6 

f. r 
f. 1 


All these articles except the bread have to be imported, mainly 
from Malacca. 


A grass cutter who cuts grass for a single horse gets Sp. 
Piaster 5 per month, and the coolies working for the traders, 
whose activities usually terminate in the early afternoon, receive 
per month Sp. Piaster 10. 

Many servants and coolies are Chinese, whose number totals . 
about 5,000; most of them are occupied in agriculture. The Malays 
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seldom work for the Europeans; they are too lazy and indolent by 
nature to devote themselves to a definite daily task. The Malays 
settled in Singapore for the most part submit to the so-called 
Malayan Tommagung, the former head of the pirates, whom the 
British Government support with a monthly payment of Sp. 
Piaster 700. In addition to this income of Sp. Piaster 700 per 
month he also enjoys certain revenue arising out of the ferrying 
across the river and some small charges which he levies on native 
vehicles and on the cutting of timber. This Tommagung is gener- 
ally said still to have a very good understanding with his elder 
brothers the pirates and to maintain an active correspondence 
with them, giving them regular news of the comings and goings 
in Singapore harbour and the destination, cargo and strength of 
the different ships. The Tommagung lives with his dependents a 
short distance away from the European town on a site allotted to 
him by the British Government of Singapore, on account of the 
frequent quarrels and murders for which his depdendents have 
been responsible. 

Over all these people as well as over the Bouginese settled in 
Singapore, the British Resident has not the least authority, even 
when they attack the Europeans. The Bouginese are generally 
subject to the Prince of Johore, who has been given the title of 
Sultan of Johore by the English and a monthly payment of Sp. 
Piaster 1,300. 

Interference on the part of the British administration with 
native affairs was to cost them dear. When a Malay ran amok 
and in his mania killed some people and even went so far as to 
dangerously wound the British Resident, Colonel Farquhar, 
Lieutenant-Governor Raffles desired that the body of the evil 
doer should be hung up on a gallows for some days as a warning 
to others ; against which the native authorities objected on the 
ground that as the evil doer had given his life against other lives, 
all further punishment terminated. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
who was in possession of the body of the murderer, had that, not- 
withstanding all the objections of the natives, hung on a gallows 
guarded by soldiers, which had the effect that all the natives 
adopted a threatening attitude and awakened considerable fear 
amongst the citizens. All of them, garrison, civilians, settlers 
and traders, as well as the Chinese who took the side of the Euro- 
peans, were night and day under arms, and this unsettled state of 
affairs lasted just so long as the body was hanging up, terminating 
on the third day, when Mr. Raffles considered it wiser to hand over 
the body of the misdoer to his friends and compatriots for burial. 
Since this upset there has been no very great sense of security 
amongst the merchants of Singapore, and if one touches them on 
this tender spot one will most likely hear complaints about the 
small garrison and the limited *power which the British Govern- 
ment in Singapore possesses. 
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Two Companies of Bengalese and a detachment of 25 European 
Artillery must hardly suffice to ensure the safety of their people 
and the large values which are lying in Singapore warehouses in 
the way of goods, especially opium and piece goods, two valuable 
articles which the natives particularly prize. Many of the resi- 
dents are not without anxiety that a man like the Malayan Tom- 
magung, tempted by the large treasure, could easily be induced 
with the underlings and a great many of his friends the pirates, 
to attack the weak garrison and citizens unexpectedly and then 
clear off with his booty to places where he could not easily be 
traced. People were hoping therefore that a good fort would 
be built, that the garrison would be strengthened and the port 
guarded by a couple of the Company's cruisers from Bombay. 

As a measure of precaution the British Government after 
the minor dispute with the natives have ordained that nobody 
other than of high rank, whose names must be registered at the 
police station, shall have the right to go about within the European 
establishment carrying a kris or other weapon. 

The monthly expediture as well as the income of Singapore 
is very small. Expenditure amounts to Sp. Piaster 9,000 and the 
income as follows: — 


The Dice Gambling Farm brings . 
Opium 

and the sale of Arak 

Spanish Piaster 

» * a 

a a 

2,000 

1,900 

800 

Together 

Spanish Piaster 

4,700 


In the fundamental laws which were laid down by Sir Stamford 
Raffles on the foundation of Singapore all gambling, without 
exception, was forbidden and it was assumed that this* would 
never be permitted, even though farmed out. The leasing of the 
dice gambling by the Resident has put up the backs of most of 
the good settlers, especially the magistrates, of whom many have 
tendered their resignation. It appears to me that one cannot 
deny that such gambling in a place where there are so many bad 
people must give encouragement to robbery and murder, and at 
the very least must always have the natural effect of bringing 
the lower-class working people to poverty and distress. 

Another circumstance which makes the settlers in a sense 
dissatisfied with the present Resident is that he is very economical 
and saving with the country's funds and undertakes few public 
works in contrast with Lieutenant-Governor Raffles, who was not 
very sparing with Government money and laid it out for the 
public benefit and for the improvement of Singapore. So long as 
the fate of Singapore is undecided and it is still uncertain whether 
that establishment is to remain in the hands of the English it 
seems to me cautious and sensible not to lay out too much money 
on this insecure possession. 
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Amongst the praiseworthy installations in Singapore there 
is a native school, for which through individual contributions 
already more than Sp. Piasters 20,000 have been collected. This 
school is to be run in an attractive and roomy house now almost 
completed, and instruction is to be given there in the Chinese, 
Malayan, Javanese, Bouginese and Siamese languages. 

To give you a slight impression of the trade and shipping of 
Singapore here is a summary of the ships which have arrived 
in Singapore between 1819 and 1822, as well as a statement of the 
vessels and the import and export of goods during last year — 
1823 : — 

Arrival of Ships. 



1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

European vessels 

109 

154 

208 

194 

Native 

11 

33 

31 

45 

Chinese Junks 

0 

2 

4 

5 

Siamese 

3 

17 

25 

31 

Total . . 

123 

206 

268 

275 


Arrival of Ships in 1823. 

European vessels. 166 Tonnage . . . . 56,740 

Native ships .. 1,519 ,, . . ..20,193 


Total .. 1,685 76,933 


Imports and Exports of Goods during 1823. 

Imports in value . . Spanish Piasters 5,653,605 

Exports „ .... ,, ,, 4,961,113 

In the opinion of the harbour master or master attendant, whose 
statements I have followed, this value could justifiably be incrased 
by one-fourth, thus making a trade total of Sp. Piaster 13,268,397. 

Amongst the imported goods, of which I will give you on 
some other occasion a more detailed report when I have more 
time available, I noticed inter alia : — 

Indian piece goods, value .. Spanish Piasters 759,715 

Exported . . . . . . ,, ,, 660,592 

European English cotton goods „ „ 1,064,360 

Exported . . . . . . ,, ,, 306,450 

In the hitter case the exports show poor relationship with 
the imports! 

Opium imported, value . . Spanish Piasters 1,054,625 

Exported .. ,, „ 889,420 

This brefly indicates my judgment that “ all that glitters is not 
gold" in Singapore. I must observe here that several goods which 
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are registered as exported have not been sold, but have been 
returned to their sources of origin. How much of the linen sent, 
from Poeloe Penang for sale in Singapore is sent back to the ware- 
houses in Poeloe Penang for want of buyers ? 

Judging by everything I saw myself of Singapore I believe 
that its situation has been very well chosen for trading purposes 
by Sir Stamford Raffles ; but that this place could not be raised 
to such a state of general trading activity as on the one hand was 
feared and on the other hand was hoped. Do not attach too much 
value to appearances. The twelve English merchant houses 
already settled there, which for the most part are working not with 
their own capital but with that of merchants in Bengal, Madras, 
Batavia, Bombay, Poeloe Penang and England, appear to me more 
than sufficient, together with the Armenian, Chinese and native 
traders who are settled there, for the trade of Singapore ; and if a 
greater number, which is not improbable, turn in that direction 
then I consider it certain that many of them will suffer disappoint- 
ment, in case that has not already happened and is happening to 
many. Therefore it seems to me that the authorities in Singapore 
make too much fuss about the trade there, going so far as if this 
place, to the exception of all others, was the only one in the 
Straits of Malacca enjoying this distinction. In an article under 
the title “ The Native Foreign Trade of China ” appearing in the 
‘ Singapore Chronicle \ which, as you well know, is run and 
published by the Resident, I find set out : “Countries with which 
China carries on Foreign Intercourse — Japan, The Phillipines, 
Sooloos, Celebes, Borneo, Java, the Straits of Malacca (NOW 
PRINCIPALLY CONFINED TO SINGAPORE), etc.” From 
this one is expected to deduce that the Chinese had said 
good-bye once and forever to the markets of Malacca and Poeloe 
Penang situated in the Straits of Malacca, which certainly is in 
no sense the case. 

In order to close my already too long degression about 
Singapore with one last comment, may I be permitted to set out 
as my opinion that the free port of Singapore will not be so detri- 
mental to our Netherlands interests as we are apt to assert or 
apprehend and that this place is of great advantage for general 
trading and for native trade in particular. It is true that this new 
settlement of the English is becoming the greatest competitor of 
Malacca in these seas, but already much earlier our trade in that 
place was on the decline and had to a great extent been transferred 
to Poeloe Penang, whence I do not doubt the same will return to 
Malacca through declaring that port entirely free, it being much 
better situated for those moving along the Straits of Malacca than 
Prince of Wales Island. Furthermore, it is not to be denied that 
the market of Singapore has become a large depot for 
Indian and European goods, among which Javanese and Nether- 
lands products are dealt in such as Javanese clothes, coffee, 
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birdsnests, tobacco, tin, Hollands gin, liqueurs, butter and pro- 
visions. With a little more enterprise our Netherlands merchants 
settled in Java could, I do not doubt, double and treble the exports 
of Netherlands and Javanese products to Singapore, but I have 
noticed that there is great enquiry and eagerness to go into these 
suggestions ; and with that I say also farewell to Singapore. 


SIXTH LETTER 

Written from Chinsurah in Bengal , 2nd August, 1824. 

With a body exhausted by incessant and recurring attacks of 
fever I have scarcely the necessary strength to put’ together in 
regular fashion the notes I made about Poeloe Penang or Prince 
of Wales Island. However, the confidence I have in your indul- 
gence, coupled with the realisation of the uncertainty of my life, 
impels me without further loss of time to put my feeble hands to 
the task. 

In the afternoon of the 5th June we dropped anchor in the 
roads of Poeloe Penang, after sailing the whole day very pleasantly 
alongside the chains of high mountains on the island and on the 
coast of Kedah. Late in the evening of that same day I received 
a very friendly invitation from Councillor Macalister to. take up 
my abode with him during my stay in Poeloe Penang ; and already 
early on the. following morning this kind gentleman came on 
board himself to welcome hie and had the courtesy to take me in 
his carriage to his hospitable house, where I was received with 
true Scottish open-handness by the estimable Mrs. Macalister. 
My emaciated body and my deep sunk eyes disclosed very quickly 
the state of my health and Mr. Macalister decided to take me up 
to the cooler and healthier climate of the Poeloe Penang moun- 
tain. By pulling myself together I was able two days after land- 
ing to get on horseback in the early morning and to ride slowly 
up the serpentine mountain-path, which is overshadowed on all 
sides and even in the height of the day affords a not unpleasant 
path for the healthy traveller or wanderer. In vain should I try 
to give you a description of the beautiful and surprising view 
which one enjoys up on the Poeloe Penang mountain ; my pen and 
that of every other one, I believe, is inadequate for that purpose 
because words cannot possibly picture the grand and enchanting, 
yes, the truly incomparable scene which is here displayed and is 
so rich in variety. 

At an elevation of 2,700 feet one is set down in a shady and 
scented garden of roses and strawberries, whence this spot has 
derived its name of Strawberry Hill. Below one sees alongside the 
many winding roads, in a pleasant valley, the country houses of 
the Europeans which are tastefully laid out, as well as numerous 
hills which mostly boast stone built houses, and in the further 
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distance the town and Fort Cornwallis, both of which are four 
miles distant from the foot of the mountain ; the roads with ships 
at anchor, the Straits of Malacca and the main shore of India, 
here called the coast of Kedah, which is separated from the island 
of Poeloe Penang by a narrow strait 6 miles wide. 

In no place in India have I found the public buldings and roads 
upkept with more care than in Poeloe Penang. The variety of the 
latter exceeds all expectations, at least all that I have seen in our 
own and in English possessions in India. The whole landscape 
in the neighbourhood of the European establishment is intersected 
by these and a large number of deportees from the West of India 
is employed on laying out and maintaining them. 

This great variety of roads, which all consist of hard sand, 
and notwithstanding much rain or long drought remain in good 
condition, has also, in my opinion, its undesirable side. They 
afford the rider or walker, it is true, an ample choice for his walks 
and excursions, but at the same time one finds usually few people 
on them because one goes here, another there, and a third or 
fourth turns his steps yonder. 

Amongst the good public buildings in Poeloe Penang there is 
Government House, the residence of the Governor, as well as the 
General Hospital (both 3$ miles distant from the town), an 
Episcopal and a Presbyterian Church, the Company's store or 
warehouse, the Secretariat, as also a roomy house built and fur- 
nished at the expense of the Company and destined to serve as 
temporary residence for the admiral or commodore in command 
in these seas and which is often made available too for travellers 
when this officer is absent. In addition to the above named 
residence the Company also owns a country house or bungalow of 
the Governor and Council on Strawberry Hill and a neighbouring 
house there for the reception of invalids or convalescents. During 
my stay in this pleasant and picturesuqe place, which extended to 
nearly three weeks, I have discovered how well suited this is to 
put new life and strength into a body weakened by a hot climate 
and by sickness. How many valuable young lives, how many 
beloved sufferers might be saved if they, when attacked by a 
malignant fever, which is so prevalent in a scorching climate and 
in low lying land in India, could go and seek improvement and 
recovery in a cool and healthy mountain air. I myself, through 
my oven experience, have earlier proved what a healing influence 
good mountain air possesses and you will certainly remember 
how last May in Batavia, in the midst of a severe attack of nerves 
and low fever, which in the opinion of my doctor and my friends 
threatened me with early death, I declared my determination to 
be moved to the Buitenzorg hills, and how you, the kindly General 
van Geen, and all those who stood around my sickbed, disapproved 
of my plan and considered it impracticable in the hopeless state 
in which I found myself, and how, notwithstanding the views of 
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all of you, but fortunately supported by the approval of my good 
Dr. Petit, I fled from Batavia late in the evening of the 3rd 
May at the risk of my life and went up into the mountains, where 
the better air and the good care of the competent physician 
Doornik brought me back quickly to the life which I nearly lost. 
Fortunate and blessed is the land which, like our excellent Java 
and most islands in the Indian Archipelago, is so rich in high and 
healthy ground, and how unfortunate and to be pitied are the 
European residents of India, especially of the low lying land of, 
Bengal, who are without such high lying areas and so must look 
in vain for the rehabilitation of their undermined health and 
strength through a sea voyage or a trip on the river. How can a 
sea voyage give the same benefit as a speedy removal from a 
scorching to a moderate and cooler climate, because the sufferer 
who has made his escape to the sea or the river is obliged to live 
in mainly small, low and stuffy rooms ? Although when in Batavia 
I discussed this subject with you and my friend Tiedeman and 
gave you both then my earnest advice in the event of unexpected 
serious indispostion to exchange without loss of time the air of 
Batavia for the more healthy of Buitenzorg, I feel compelled once 
again to strike the same chord, because you, as Well as Tiedeman, 
have admitted that my advice was very good, but that a man 
burdened with a family and a household could only with difficulty 
follow it. Must then the life of a useful man be put in the scale, 
yes, frequently sacrificed, and must he be removed from the 
company of his friend and family (just as so recently Messrs. 
Jutting and van der Kaa, who, like myself, attacked by less vio- 
lent fever, have succumbed in the hot climate of Batavia) only 
by reason of circumstances which make it difficult for the spouse 
and father, but not impossible, to leave his household at short 
notice ? No, for sure, in critical and dangerous moments first 
things must come first and all half measures are wrong. Oh ! 
had I in this moment instead of the dry scorched-up low lands 
on which no cheerful green is to be seen, before my eyes the 
high fertile stretches of Java, Poeloe Penang or Sumatra, how 
quickly would I have flown there and escaped the climate where the 
temperature daily climbs to 100° Fahrenheit and more, and where 
an unbearable heat as well as increasing low fever undermines my 
strength more and more ! 

But enough of this, instead of giving you a description of 
Prince of Wales Island 1 am virtually giving you a medical report 
about my illness. Let us therefore return to Prince of Wales 
Island. It is only since the year 1786, and thus not more than 38 
years, that the English have settled on this island, which is 
situated 5 degrees 28 minutes north and 100 degrees east of Green- 
wich. Following an agreement with the Prince of Kedah to whom 
this land belonged, the same has been transferred to the British 
for the sum of Sp. piasters 6,000, and later, in 1800, has been 
added a part of the main coast of Kedah stretching 3 miles broad 
from the sea inland and 20 miles along the shore, for which latter 
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transfer the English Government has paid another Sp. piasters 
4,000 to the Sultan. On the 12th August 1786 the English flag was 
hoisted for the first time and the responsibility of government 
assumed by Francis Light. On this occasion the Asiatic name of 
this territory, Poeloe Penang, was changed to the European one of 
Prince of Wales Island. It is still usually called Poeloe Penang, 
because it is known to the natives only under this name. The 
town has been given the name of Georgetown and the fort built 
by the English has been given the name of Cornwallis in honour 
of Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General of British India ; whilst 
the stretch of mainland on the coast of Kedah transferred to the 
English has been given the name of Wellesley Point, or Province 
Wellesley, in honour of .Go vernor-General Wellesley. 

The first English administrators of Prince of Wales Island 
had the title of Super Intendent, changed in 1800 to Lieutenant- 
Governor and in 1805 to Governor. The present Governors are 
next in rank to the Governor of Bombay. They have, apart 
from him, only the Governor-General of British India, the Vice- 
President and Acting Governor-General and the Governor of 
Madras above them, whilst the Chief Justices of Bengal and Mad- 
ras, the Bishop of Calcutta, as well as the members of Council in 
Bengal and Madras and the Commander-in-Chief in India, are 
ranked below them. The Governor of Prince of Wales Island is 
supported by two members of Council, which latter, to my 
surprise, are in addition charged with the duties of Collector of 
Import and Export Duties and Land Revenue, and the office of 
Warehouse Keeper, and at the same time hold the office of Magis- 
trate, in which latter capacity both members take turns in holding 
a weekly court where they give judgment on the smallest disputes 
among the natives. 

The possession of Poeloe Penang is really a liability for the 
English East India Company as the income of the island is insuffi- 
cient to cover the expenditure, which latter exceeds the former by 
more than Sp. piasters 150,000 per annum. The advantages, 
however, which the Company enjoys from this possession for their 
traffic and trade to China far outweigh the comparatively small 
cost of administration. 

[Colonel Nahuijs then tabulates the receipts and expenses 
for the working years 1817/18, 1821/22 and 1822/23, showing 
a deficit in 1817/18 of Sp. piasters 149,000, 1821/22 Sp. 
piasters 139,000, 1822/23 Sp. piasters 155,000. Pie then sets 
out the revenue derived from leased monopolies ; population ; 
shipping ; anc} then continues : — ] 

The system of import and export duties in Poeloe Penang shows 
the same unstinted and enlightened principles of administration 
to which the English in these seas owe so much and whereby they 
attract all the native races* to them. Notwithstanding the prox- 
imity of Singapore, which is much bettor situated than Poeloe 
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Penang for trading, the development and prosperity of this place 
(Penang), as above indicated, during the years before and after 
the settlement of the English at Singapore has not adversely 
affected the population, nor the import and export of goods, 
and has only made very little impression on the arrivals of native 
vessels ; whilst the latter more and more sail past our ports in 
Java and pick up their necessary requirements in the more distant 
English harbours. Noteworthy and at the same time instructive 
appear to me a few words of a small native trader from Celebes, 
whom 1 met at Poeloe Penang and who complained to me that the 
administration of the former Netherlands Company had been 
better disposed to the natives than the present (Netherlands) one, 
and in reply to my question as to wherein the greater indulgence 
of the Company expressed itself, said to me, “ Well, the Company 
looked upon us as her children and made everything easy, knowing 
well that W£ do not possess the inteligence of the white people, 
but the present big men do not known us and are angry with and 
suspicious of us and make it so difficult for the ignorant native 
traders that few of us know what they want/' 

That we Netherlanders in general do not make it so easy for the 
natives as the English and treat them with less consideration I 
believe cannot be denied You will appreciate that in saying 
this 1 am not referring to the native peasant but only to the trader. 

The principal points of interest in the laws regarding import 
and export duties at Poeloe Penang arc : 


Imports. 

(1) All woollen goods and goods manufactured in England 
imported under the British flag are free of duty, as well 
as copper, tin, iron, steel and other metals, also ropes and 
ships' equipment. 

(2) All other unnamed articles from England pay 2$% on 
the invoice price. Foreign ships pay in many instances 
double duty. 

(3) All articles from other countries, imported under the 
British flag 5% and under a foreign flag 8%, but the 
excess which the foreigner has to pay over the Englishman 
exists for us only in name, because the goods imported 
in a Netherlands or Portuguese ship are generally valued 
so low that the Netherlander paying on the estimated value 
really pays little or no more than the English importer. 
Also one of the members of Council in Poeloe Penang, 
Mr. Macalister, has put up a proposal to the effect that 
goods imported in Netherlands or Portuguese ships should 
pay no higher duties than the British. 

(4) Chinese goods in British ships 3%, in foreign 6%. 
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(5) Opium, free of duty. 

(6) Grain, coins and precious stones, free of duty. 

(7) Salt per koyang 5 Sp. piasters. 

Exports. 

(1) Ships* equipment, provisions, opium, pepper, spices 
and coffee, as well as piece goods, free of duty. 

(2) All other goods pay 2£%. 

(3) Foreigners pay double duty and 2|% on goods which 
have been imported in British ships duty free. 

(4) On goods transhipped in the harbour, 2£% if they are 
dutiable. 

Towards passengers and travellers the Custom House in Poeloe 
Penang seems to be particularly lenient and not suspicious. 
On my simple declaration that my 16 packages contained no 
trade goods these were sent unopened to the house and put on 
board again unopened. 

As well in Poeloe Penang as in Singapore one talks much 
about the high duties which have recently been imposed by the 
Netherlands Government in Java on English woollen and manu- 
factured goods, but most Englishmen admit that each Govern- 
ment has the right so to regulate and fix its duties as it considers 
suits its own particular interests ; that accordingly the adminis- 
tration in Batavia has the right to tax British goods at the highest 
duty ; but make the reservation that it is unfair and unstatesman- 
like to subject to these high duties goods which were ordered or 
shipped at a time when earlier and lower duties were in force ; 
unfair, because in this way even the most cautious trader, through 
no fault of his own, might be unfortunate ; and unstatesmanlike 
because traders would be very shy about undertaking mercantile 
transactions, however circumspectly, which must always promise 
an uncertain result where laws are unstable and which depend on 
the whim of the legislator, where a speculation which to-day, 
based on the existing legislation, appeared to be profitable, can be 
turned tomorrow into a very unfortunate one through change of 
the law ; that it was, above all, also unstatesmanlike because too 
much encouragement was thereby given to smuggling, which in 
any event is attractive and easy along such an extensive coast 
as that of Java. 

An enquiry as to how far the juragans, or native commanders, 
of our coastal cruisers assist in this smuggling should, I do not 
doubt, give good results. In how far it has been wise and prudent 
to prescribe these high duties and to put them into force and 
thereby drive British ships laden with piece goods away from our 
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harbours into British harbours, as has actually happened with 
many of them, and thus to suffer the loss of the import duties 
which has not been made good by the simultaneous sale of Nether- 
lands piece goods, I am not well qualified to judge by reason of 
my absence from Java. It does, however, appear to me that 
it would not have been entirely inexpedient if the Netherlands as 
well as British traders had been notified some months in advance 
of the forthcoming increase in the duties on British piece goods. 
It is, however, in my opinion very probable that a large quantity 
of Netherlands piece goods would have been consigned to Java at 
the same moment that the British were excluded from there and 
that consequently not so many English goods would have been 
smuggled into Java. 

The unfortunate death of Mr. Wytman, whose brother is a 
partner in the firm of Wytman & Thomson, is an eloquent example 
of how a man of caution and industry can go under through no 
fault of his own. This gentleman, who came out of Java with a 
cargo of English piece goods, which based on the earlier Govern- 
ment tariff must have yielded a good profit, found himself, through 
the new tariff rates, so badly hit and so depressed with the grief 
of seeing his hopes go up in smoke and his prospective profit 
turned into a certain loss, that he took his own life in a moment 
of melancholy and despair. 

A proof of the positive unstatesmanlike nature of the high 
tariff is to be found in a communication made to me about the 
smuggling traffic in British piece goods to Java appearing in 
letters of Mr. M., which I include : — 


" My dear Colonel, 

I have just been reading a letter from a merchant at 
Singapore to a gentleman here, in which it is stated, that the 
blind policy of the Java Government, by imposing duties 
next to a prohibition on all English manufactures, will shortly 
. make the fortunes of the Singapore merchants, against 
whom the edict was supposed to be levelled, and all of whom, 
previous to this order were actually in a state of ruin. 

The Writer of the letter states that prows are arriving 
daily and that they cannot supply the demand for English 
piece goods. Indeed as a proof of this a schooner arrived 
here yesterday and sailed again in the evening, loaded with 
goods for the Singapore market. 

I need not tell you that the ultimate destination and 
place of consumption of those goods is your beautiful island 
of Java, into which they will most undoubtedly and very 
easily be smuggled to the loss of the Java revenue, and the 
evident encouragement of a traffic, which although it may 
• 
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• enrich a few adventurers such as the people at Singapore, 
cannot but be hateful to every good Government. ' 

From my official situation I am able to assure you that it 
is far from the wish of the Court of Directors to give any 
umbrage to the Dutch Government, or encourage the settle- 
ment of Singapore at their expense ; but if their own regula- 
tions will raise this insignificant place to importance, what is 
to be said on the question ? 


25 June , 1824.” 


Believe me, 

Most sincerely yours, 
" M ”. 


The foregoing comfirms that our Netherlands Adam Smith 
(Graff van Hogendrop) has learned about the high duties, which 
have the effect of prohibition. But it is time that I curtailed my 
digression and returned to my objective of telling you what is 
noteworthy about Poeloe Penang and inform you about some 
benevolent institutions there. 

Poeloe Penang has a Chinese poor-house, a hospital where 
necessitous Chinese, Malays and other natives to the number of 
one hundred are clothed, fed and cared for free of charge. This 
poor-house is under the special patronage of the Governor and 
Council, the Secretary, the Minister and the Commandant. More- 
over there is here also a free school, where the Lancaster method of 
instruction is followed ; the pupils pay according to their means 
and some are admitted free. This also is under the auspices of the 
Government. The Governor for the time being is President of it, 
his Councillors are vicc-Presidents and the leading officials and 
settlers Directors. Finally there is here an association for the 
encouragement of Christian knowledge, which praiseworthy 
object is carried out through the free distribution of prayer books 
to make needy persons acquainted with Christian doctrines. 

• 

Debt slaves or manghiries I have also found here. Governing 
these the same wise provisions are in force as at Bencoolen, and 
just as there, so also on Prince of Wales Island, the Government is 
inspired with fatherly care for these poor natives who mortage or 
► sell their labour, taking good care that their services are properly 
and fairly remunerated and that the well-to-do do not derive any 
improper advantage out of the unfortunate situation of the poor 
and needy. It appears to me even that in numerous instances the 
fatherly care for debtors goes somewhat too far and that the debtor 
is benefited too much at the expense of the creditor and that it 
has been made too easy for him. In one of the ordinances made by 
the Governor in Council I find it laid down: that a debtor, for a debt 
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of 10 Spanish piasters or less can only be put in prison by his 
creditor for a period of 60 days ; for a debt above 10 and below 
20 Sp. piasters 80 days, and for an amount of 20 to 30 Sp. piasters 
and over 8 months, and that the debtor through this imprison- 
ment has discharged both his debt and all legal costs. For many 
natives 30 Sp. piasters are riches on which he, with his family, 
can live more than three years, and a fortune with which he can 
start one or other useful trades or means of livelihood. A debtor 
should not be able to repay one by submitting to imprisonment of 
8 months. Would it not have been fairer to compel the debtor 
who is unable or unwilling to repay his debt to give his labour to 
hi^creditor for a number of years according to the size of his debt ? 

On Prince of Wales Island there are between fourteen and 
fifteen hundred deportees who are treated with the greatest 
humanity. It is my opinion, which I believe will be found not 
incorrect, that the lot of the wrong-doer as well as the deportee 
is in few countries better than in British India. 1 cannot commend 
the soft handling which the deportees and convicted wrong-doers 
receive * under the English administration in India, but must 
disapprove all the too great consideration, even weakness, which 
distinguishes most criminal sentences. That evil doers which 
have been guilty of the greatest misdeeds such as murder, incendia- 
rism and robbery with violence are only punished with a severe 
flogging and banishment, as I have observed during my stay in 
Bencoolen, Poeloe Penang and Bengal, will be approved of only 
by few. The deportees who behave well are even given leave by 
the Government of Poeloe Penang to go into service with the 
settlers. The settlers pay for each such servant to the Company a 
monthly sum of Sp. piasters and to my great surprise I have 
found deportees admitted to the houses of the senior officials, 
discharing their duties alongside the ordinary household staff and 
only to .be distinguished from them by a small iron ring on the leg 
by which the deportee is recognisable. 

At Poeloe Penang there is no lack of good police regulations, 
but I believe I should be wasting your and my time if I were to 
set these out item by item for your information. It will suffice 
to speak of a single regulation from which the stranger derives the 
most benefit. The finest and best drinking water is supplied at 
Poeloe. Penang. It springs from Strawberry Hill, whence it is 
carried by aqueducts four English miles in length to the town and 
the Government water tanks. In order to assure this delight- 
ful drinking water for incoming ships the natives are strictly 
enjoined to supply them with no other water and in cases of 
contravention a very heavy penalty is enforced. 

From one Government regulation concerning loan banks 
one would conclude that the rate of interest here has risen to an 
appalling height. To each settler, provided that he is of good and 
unimpeachable behaviour, is permitted the right to set up a loan 
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bank against payment of 5 Sp. piasters per month to the Govern- 
ment, under the proviso that the owner of this bank can levy on 
money advanced by him on loan the following rates of interest : — 


On sums of from 1 to 50 Sp. piasters . . 
from 50 ,, 100 ,, 

from 100 ,, 500 

and on sums above 500 ,, 


5% per month. 

4 % 

3% 

2 % 


From an administration which in most other respects is so 
benevolent and discerning as that at Poeloe Penang, I would 
not have expected such a high interest rate. Would it not 
have been better to set up a loan bank for account of the Govern- 
ment than to legalise such high usury and thus to deprive the 
needy borrower of the opportunity to get money at a reasonable 
rate of interest ? This opportunity is, however, denied him because 
everyone not registered as a banker is prohibited from advancing 
any money on loan to a native. 


The island of Poeloe Penang is reckoned to cover 150 square 
miles and is said to be moderately well built over ; the buildings 
are daily being added to, which is not surprising as the population 
is rapidly increasing. At the time it was first taken over by the 
English the island was well wooded and almost uninhabited except 
by a few humble fishermen who dwelt only on the coast. In 1801- 
1802 the whole population totalled barely 10,000 souls. An old 
tradition of the natives described Poeloe Penang as a countryside 
that in previous centuries was heavily populated and the numerous 
burial places which the Englishmen found here on their first 
settlement, lend much colour to the tale of the natives. 


The principal products of the island are : timber, coconuts, 
gambier, sweet potatoes, yams, pepper, betel nut, sugar and 
a little coffee, which latter is not of the best quality. The land does 
not appear to be well adapted for this crop, at any rate in the most 
populous part, the northerly, which I found to be poor and sandy. 
Rice and paddy is supplied by the island and by Province Wellesly, 
although not in sufficient quantities to feed all the inhabitants 
there. They have begun to j>lant the nutmeg tree but the planta- 
tions are of too recent origin to enable one to say much about them. 
The trees, however, which I have observed on the pleasant country 
property of Mr. Brown, one of the most knowledgeable .and en- 
lightened planters on the island, were all in the best and most 
promising condition. 

The climate is considered by the settlers to be very healthy, 
but one must not attach too much value to the opinion of settlers. 
How lustily have I not heard the former residents of the unhealthy 
town of Batavia foolishly praising the healthiness of their beloved 
town, notwithstanding the heavy daily mortality experienced 
during many years, and disproved by their own sickly counten- 
ances ; and how often have I not heard Bencoolen, at Bencoolen, 
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described as healthy by its own inhabitants, whereas the frequency 
of the deaths in that place left no doubt about its unhealthiness. 
It seems inherent in many Europeans in the Indies to consider the 
place where they themselves have setled as healthy, the particular 
district where their residence is situated as the healthiest in the 
place and finally to praise up their house as the healthiest of all 
houses in the neighbourhood. Taking into consideration the 
mortality as well as the general reports about Poeloe Penang, 
I believe that this island, although much healthier than Bencoolen 
and Calcutta, is from a health point of view much inferior to the 
neighbouring Malacca and Java. During my stay the thermometer 
even rose in the town to nearly 90°, whilst on the mountain it was 
now in the sixties, then in the seventies, but never rose to 80°. 
I have not told you about the beautiful waterfall of which Poeloe 
Penang is rightly proud, because the weak state of my health has 
not allowed me to visit the same because part of the journey has 
to be done on foot. 

And now I have told you about this island the little that I 
have got to know about it, sufficient, I hope, to encourage you if 
you sail through the Straits of Malacca to stop at Poeloe Penang, 
which I can particularly recommend because I have found there 
residents, and above all the goodhearted Mr. and Mrs. Macalister, 
who are exceptionally hospitable. 
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A PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION OF MALAYAN POLISHED 
STONE IMPLEMENTS. 


By H. D. NOONE, M.A. 

Field Ethnographer , F.M.S. Museums. 

1 -II III 



The Axe 7 he A dze T he Centered- Edge A dze 

TERMINOLOGY. 


In describing a polished implement the following basic 
terminology is used : — 

The Butt is the end opposite to the working-edge , which is the 
sharpened end formed by the intersection of the two broad faces 
of the piece. Any, other part of the perimeter is called margin. 

According to the shaping process, the immediate zone of the 
intersection to form the working edge may be ,(in longitudinal 
section) : — A. convexo-convex, (axe). B. plano-convex, (adze). 
C. piano-bevel, (chisel). D. Convexo-bevel, (centred edge adze). 
E. concavo-convex. F. concavo-bevel. (Except for " hollow- 
ground ” forms E & F do not occur.) 

The transverse sections are secondary considerations in the 
classification presented in this paper. 

The chief purpose of these notes is to record certain details 
regarding the main types of polished stone tools found in North 
Malaya and to introduce a provisional classification of these 
pieces. The classification is mainly based on their symmetry or 
asymmetry , (as shoim by their longitudinal section) and on the 
form of the cutting edge. The inspiration for this paper came 
from discussions of general principles involved in a study of 
the problem of early edge-ground pieces with my father, Mr. 
H.V.V. Noone. 

With a few exceptions the transverse sections of the Malayan 
polished tools are smaller at the butt end, and many cutting edges 
are more or less curved. 

No pieces have been found in Northern Malaya with a true 
working edge at each end, such as occur in Indo-China. 
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Most of the implements are completely polished, but some are 
only semi-polished 1 thus showing evidence of having undergone a 
preparatory shaping by flaking and chipping, whilst others 
identical in shape to the polished tools are only flaked and chipped. 
It cannot be said that these latter pieces have not been made use 
of in the unpolished state, and so they are treated, together with 
the polished and semi-polished pieces, as coming within the scope 
of this paper. 

The many varieties of stone implements found would 
seem to show that individual taste in form, finish and material 
was freely exercised in Malaya. In consequence there are 
pieces which do not altogether conform to any general classifi- 
cation. In some instances re-edging has changed the original 
form. Again, the majority of the specimens are surface finds 
and have been subjected to not only natural wear and tear 
but to subsequent re-working and maltreatment by the 
finders. Some of them have recently been used as hones, 
hammers, pounders, touchstones, etc. by Malays and others. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

For want of any definite indications of manner of usage, 
such as socket holes, and for convenience of study k it is now 
proposed that these polished implements should be named and 
classified as follows. It should be noted that the terms axe or 
adze are not meant to imply that the implements were only 
used as such : — 

I. AXE. The two broad faces of the implement are 
symmetrical in longitudinal section and meet to form a 
cutting edge which is approximately in the medial plane, 
(see Frontispiece). 

II. ADZE. One of the two broad faces of the implement is 
flat and making it asymmetrical in longitudinal section 
and iorming a cutting edge which is in the same plane 
as the flat face, (see Frontispiece). 2 

III. CENTRED-EDGE ADZE. In this case the longitu- 
dinal section shows one of the broad faces is rounded, 
and the other flat. In spite of this asymmetry, the 
abrupt bevelling of the flat face has slewed the cutting 
edge from the flat plane towards the medial plane of the 
implement, (see Frontispiece). 


1 The series of edge-ground pebbles and other implements, usually 
referred to as " Protoneoliths ” are, on account of their cultural significance, 
in a special class. With these we are not here concerned. Spear points in 
polished slate, etc., and similar pieces, possibly copies of metal implements, • 
are also outside the scope of this paper. 

1 Some specimens of this class are shaped to form a curve between butt 
and working end. (see Fig. D. 3). 
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These three main divisions appear in the six forms listed below 
with their varieties : — 



l 5 


Fig. A The Axe 

AXE FORM. This implement is of a kind found in many 
parts of the world. It was made in various sizes. Usually it is 
flattish and wide, and the transverse section may be rectangular or 
lenticular (Fig. A. 2 and 2a), or again like a truncated lens, (Fig. 
A. 3). Occasionally a specimen is found with the working edge 
formed by a bevel on each face. (Fig. A. 5). A few specimens 
shew convergence of sides towards the working edge, and may be 
surface-finished by “ pecking ”. Some of the better finished 
pieces are splayed out to a " fanned ” edge, (Fig. A. 4) possibly 
due to the influence of metal implements. It may be remarked 
that the pointed-butt axe so common in Southern India is not 
among the types found in Malaya. 



Fig. B The Notched Axe 

NOTCHED AXE FORM. An uncommon series in Malaya of 
somewhat varied outline sometimes made of schistic or laminated 
stone. The distinctive feature is the notching at the butt end, 
possibly for convenience in attaching a handle, such as that made 
with a pliant withe, sinew and mastic. An unusually fine specimen 
(like Fig. B. 1) made of hard stone, was found at Rasa (Selangor) 
and, except for the waist, is reminiscent of the Australian lenti- 
cular stone axe. The cross section of most Malayan pieces of this 
form is, however, more rectangular ; some pieces are actually like 
a shaped tablet (Fig. B. 2). 

Several specimens were found in the shell mounds at Guak 
Kepah (Fig. B. 3), some of them having very blunted working 
ends. A remarkable feature is that a large proportion of these 
^pieces show extensive fracturing or wearing of one end of the work- 
ing edge, such as might result if used as an adze or hoe, the signi- 
ficance of which is not at the moment apparent. Considering the 
material and condition of some pieces, their particular use is 
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problematical. What may be early examples of this tool are certain 
specimens found in Tonkin by Mdlle. Colani at Lang-Vo, 1 Lang- 
Vanh 2 and Da-Phuc 2 and by M. Fromaget and Dr. Saurin in Haut 
Laos at Tam Nang Anh 8 . Similar forms are found in the South 
of the Sahara (where one is of pick shape) : South Libyan 
Desert : El Kab, Egypt : New Mexico : Guiana : Ecuador : 
Ancient Peru, (Bronze) : Jamaica : Solomon Islands : Australia : 
Botel Tobago (Formosa) : Mongolia: Manchuria, and Japan. A very 
large example two feet long, was found in the Saleyar Islands, 
and smaller pieces at Galumpang (Celebes) and Banka Island. 

n 

v l 

z 

C The Centred-Edge Adze 

CENTRED-EDGE ADZE FORM. Although the cutting 
edge is more or less in the centre plane the longitudinal section of 
the implement shows the two broad faces are not, as in the axe, 
symmetrical ; one of the faces being almost flat till just near the 
cutting edge, where it is bevelled to the edge (Fig. C. 1 and 2). 
Some specimens of this type may have been formed by the re- 
edging by a bevel of a si mple adze . The bevelling may be an innova- 
tion (or variation) in grinding technique. In place of the ordinary 
to and fro motion in line with the long axis the tool may have been 
held at an angle to the " hone ’* and the movement of grinding ; 
or else the “ hone ” was applied like a file to the fixed implement. 




Fig. D The Simple Adze 


SIMPLE ADZE FORM. A somewhat common type in 
North Malaya of a typical adze form. Some specimens, usually 

1 No. 7, Plate XL " Vage de pierre dans la Province de Hoa-Binh ", 
1927. Two similar forms may be seen from Indo-China (Nos. 36, 640 D. 
and 36, 640 C.) in the Hall of Far pastern Prehistory, Raffles Museum. 

* Pp. 262 and 266. Tome XXIX (1929) Bulletin de Ecole* Frangatse 

d’Extrfime Orient. * 

• Compte Mmdue Congres Prehistoric de France (Toulouse-Foix, 1936) 

Page 822. 
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left unpolished, are very large and heavy, up to eighteen inches 
and more, and stout enough for use in tilling soil. 1 It is usually 
narrow in proportion to length ; and the transverse section, 
diminishing in size towards the butt, is of rectangular, or some* 
times trapezoidal shape. The longitudinal section usually shows 
one face flat and the other curved to form the cutting edge (Fig. 
D. 1). On occasion both faces are parallel, with one rounded off 
near the cutting edge (Fig. D. 2), and the cutting edge may be 
" fanned ” or “ splayed out ” (Fig. D. 4). The use of especially 
fine material has enabled the workmen of a few examples to so 
curve the piece as to give it a concavo-convex longitudinal section 
(Fig. D. 3). The simple adze form is said to have been found in 
Jashpur (Chota Nagpur). 
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Fig. E. Chisel Adze Form 


CHISEL ADZE FORM. This usually narrow tool is perhaps 
the commonest form of polished implement in North Malaya. 
The type is said to be peculiar to South-east Asia and Heine- 
Geldern calls the shouldered " butt ” variety (Fig. E. 3) the typical 
Austro-Asiatic tool. The Malayan form is longer without the 
shoulder (Fig. E. 1). Fragments broken off, some two inches 
from cutting edge, are sometimes found. All angles are carefully 
finished, other distinctive features being the bevelled, chisel-like 
working end and the parallel faces. The cutting edge is some- 
times slightly curved. The transverse section is occasionally 
trapezoidal (Fig. E. 5) in place of an accurate rectangle ; in a few 
pieces it is almost square. 

A well-known small variety of this tool has a " shouldered ” 
butt and is usually squat (Fig. E. 3), but only a few examples of 
this have been found in North Malaya. 2 The smallness of some 
specimens of this form prompts the idea that they may be more in 
the nature of a tip (for a socket ?) than a complete tool, and this 
may account for some of them being ground almost symmetrically 
like the axe. An unusual duck-bijl variety with sloped shoulders 

1 M. Paul Levy in Bulletin de VEcole Franraise d' Extreme Orient — Tome 
XXXVII — 1037 — Fasc. 2. Page 479 describes a small schistic axe (or scraper) 
on which is scratched what he interprets to be the design of a plough. This 
shows the use on the plough of a coutre ana it is as " coulters ” that these large 
pieces could have been used. 

1 It is said to appear in its multiform shapes as the thunder weapon of 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain figures (Mitra). 
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(Fig. E. 4) was found in the Ulu Tembeling by Mr. T. R. Hubback. 1 
This is in many ways an important and interesting tool as it would 
seem to combine the “ shouldered " butt with the curved and 
“ fanned '* cutting edge. It may well be a comparatively recent 
production. 

The chisel adze form is said to have been found in Columbia 
(South America). The “ shouldered butt ” form is reported in 
Ecuador (South America), Korea, Formosa, Japan, Philippines, 
South Yunnan, Annam (Tonkin), Cambodia, Celebes, Hongkong, 
Chota Nagpur, Assam, Cachar and Burma. 



Fig F The Gouge A dze 

GOUGE ADZE FORM. This tool is not very common and 
y t it is even more typical of the Malayan Peninsula than the plain 
cl isel adze. The characteristic feature is the working edge which 
in addition to being salient (either rounded or pointed) is also mere 
or less arched on the other plane, and is often due to hollow grind- 
ing 2 as in an ordinary steel gouge (see Fig. F. 1, 6, 8). It is seem- 
ingly a tool prepared for special work, as witness the most striking 
variety of the form, the “ beaked " (see Fig. F. 8), which is side- 
bevelled on a cant so as to form a pointed working end. Up to 
date no finds of this " beaked ” variety have been made north of 
Surat in Thailand. The pieces are frequently stout and heavy, 
the transverse section being sometimes a square, and the material 
often hard and close grained. They are seldom found showing 
signs of usage and are often in mint condition. It may be asked 
whether they were used as currency ; one was found in a " hoard " 
at Tanjong Malim. Another important variety is a long narrow 
gouge-like tool (see Fig. F. 1) of which the transverse section — 
rarely completely circular — but generally lenticular, with, on 
occasion, a medial ridge along the upper face ; (the ridge at the 

1 Now in the Hall of Far Eastern Prehistory, at the Raffles Museum, 
Singapore. In the same Hall may be seen two similar forms from French 
Indo-China (36.660 A. and 36.666 A). A possibly related form is 36.664 C. 

* It may be pointed out that this form of edge makes its appearance 
on bone tools (found by Coilings at Bukit Chuping and Tweedie at Gua Madu) 
and on the flaked bi- faces produced by the old percussion -technique before 
the polishing technique was adopted. 
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point of the " beaked ” variety is perhaps a development of this 
feature). The working edge of this form is more often rounded dff, 
the under surface then being hollow-ground. One variety (per- 
haps the earliest, as a few pieces of roughly similar form, but of a 
date before any polishing appeared have been found) is broad but 
thin, sometimes short in length and without the ridge (see Fig. F. 
3) : others, more developed, are smaller with sides rounded off 
(Fig. F. 5 and 6). A modified variety was found in Java (Fig. 
F. 7). 

The many varieties, the symmetry, the choice of fine material 
and the application of hollow grinding, imply that a considerable 
development in technique had taken place. The makers of these 
tools were among the finest craftsmen of polished implements. 


An Hypothesis of the Development of Polished 
Implements in Malaya. 

In the above classification it will be noticed that certain 
forms, hitherto treated as distinct, have been classed together, 
such as the " Gouge ” and the “ Beaked ". This has been done 
mainly because in general form and technique they appeared to be 
more or less related. 

It would appear that (a) the chisel type of tool (with its essen- 
tial rectangular section — see Fig. E) with working edge formed 
by a more or less steep bevel , 1 is either of local or of Northern 
(Bacson ?) origin, and (b) the simple adze type (see Fig. D) is with 
its asymmetry and plano/convex edge a form more characteristic 
of the South. In the Malay Peninsula, where the gouge form of 
edge was already of old standing, we would seem to have these two 
techniques meeting a third i.e. the symmetrical world-wide simple 
axe form of implement with its convexo/convex edge (see Fig. A). 
It is conceivable that these forms and techniques acting upon one 
another have produced the many other varieties we find in 
Malaya, 8 the Centred-Edge Adze being a notable example. 
Figure G presents a possible series of modifications according to 
this theory of influences (the lettering is that used in the classi- 
fication supra). 

The notched axe (Fig. B) appears to have been a temporary 
" Archipelago ” introduction and to have had littlq, if any, influ- 
ence on an already developing industry. 


1 The basis of this classification being the character of the working edge, 
the “ shouldered ” form of the butt-end takes a secondary place insofar as it 
concerns only the method of hafting. 

* Malaya seems to have functioned as an assembling centre of methods of 
tool production as practised by surrounding cultures. 
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A FIND OF POTTERY SHERDS ON A BEACH NEAR 
SEPANG, SELANGOR 

By H. D. NOONE, m.a. 

(Plate VIII) 

During August , 1 940, Mr. F. C. Fogh, Manager ol Teluk Merbau 
Plantations Ltd., near Sepang, South Selangor, forwarded to the 
Selangor Museum some sherds of pottery which he had recovered 
at intervals from the sea beach at low tide. The credit for this 
extremely fortunate find belongs, therefore, to Mr. Fogh. 

On September Hth 1940, I visited the area and inspected the 
beach site, guided by Mr Fogh. 

At this point there appear to be no signs that the sea has 
been encroaching on the land, and yet the sherds lay exposed on 
the sand, or just underneath the surface The part of Teluk 
Merbau Estate nearest to the beach is a coconut plantation ; 
between this and the sea he, first a belt of dry flowering shrub 
growth, and then a narrow belt of mangrove. 

Mr Fogh informed me that no beads had so far been recovered. 
It seems unlikely that the sherds are the vestiges of a settlement 
such as Taiijong Raw.i, Selinsing, Perak (I. H. N Evans . J F M.S. 
Yol XV Pt. Ill pp 79-1 17) but rather, that they are part of the 
cargo of «i wrecked boat which have been washed in from some- 
where out in the buy. Among the finds must be recorded a bone. 
This was recovered in three portions all much blackened by 
immersion in sea water. There is every hope that further in- 
vestigations would be very fruitful. Especially if the direction 
of prevalent currents were ascertained, and the shallows there 
could be dredged. It is thought, nevertheless that the sherds are 
important enough typologically to warrant a brief notice of them 
at once 

In all, fifteen pieces have so far been recovered ; most of 
them are either so small, or have suffered so much from rolling 
and abrasion in sand that they need not be included in the present 
preliminary report. 

Six significent pieces have been selected for brief notice here : 
they are all figured. I have shewn these pieces to Mr. Burgess of 
Ipoh who has some experience of pottery making and he has 
very kindly supplied me with the following description of them. 

“ No 1 is a sherd of especially light huff earthenware, low- 
fired, “ opened ” with a coarse micacious material. It is covered 
with an “all-over" impressed pattern, formed apparently by a 
single unit pressed from the outside, whilst the damp clay was 
supported on the inside with a pebble. (Shallow depressions on 
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the inside show the position of each impression). The motif 
which results is a freeze of elephants. 

No 2 is also a sherd of light buff earthenware, though more 
highly fired than No 1 and finer in texture. The sherd is incised 
with a sprig inside a “ surround ” of scallops. Usually incised 
patterns are made on pots when in a “ leather-hard ” condition 
but in this case the pot, judging by the texture of the incised lines, 
was in a considerably harder condition, a fine scratch clearly 
visible was made most likely by the tool slipping on the hard 
surface 

No. 3 is a sherd of fine-grained grey earthenware with a 
“flame” pattern “stamped” on it. There are signs of what 
appears to be lettering at the sharp angle of the broken sherd. 
1'races of a brown glaze (probably made of wood or plant ashes 
and ferruginous clay or earth as used in local Chinese potteries 
to this day) still remain in the incised lines. 

No 4 is a greyish earthenware, rather similar to No 3 but 
coarser-grained, it was fairly hard-fired (say 1100° to 1200°). 
More glaze remains also than in No. 3 and this is brownish-black 
though of a similar type to the above (No 3) : it is fairly evident 
that this has been worn off by drifting in the sand where it was 
found Probably, the pot originally had four handles, one of which 
is attached to this sherd, to hold a carrying-cord. 

A finger print, most probably a thumb print, is visible at 
one point of attachment of the handle —the handle would of course 
be attached after the body of the pot was made. 

No fi is a very small sherd of buff earthenware opened with 
a coarse silicious material The decoration which remains has 
been much rubbed on the sea-bed, but it was probably impressed 
with a wooden stump. 

No. fi is also a very small sherd It is of grey earthenware, 
opened with coarse black material of soft texture, possibly char- 
coal. There is an incised decoration of dotted-circles and straight 
lines”. 

Pending further investigations, the nature of these finds 
indicate some associations with an ancient coastal trade from 
the north of the Indo-C hinese peninsula. 
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SEA DAYAK CARVING 

By E. BANKS. 

(Platks IX — XXII). 

The source of the many designs illustrated here is rather 
obscure but it is believed they were prepared many years ago by 
the late Rev. E. W. Howell of Simanggang and they have lain in 
the Museum ever since. They consist of drawings on paper now 
so fragile that the originals do not lend themselves to direct 
reproduction: in addition the Museum possesses twenty boards, 
about two feet long and eight inches broad, on which are carved 
in relief many patterns identical to those depicted here on paper : 
they were drawn by a Sea-Dayak, in the Undup River and on 
account of their similarity to the drawings, are not reproduced 
here. 

Dr. Haddon has recorded elsewhere (Man. 1905 No. 39) 
that the textile designs of the Iban women are quite distinct from 
the patterns carved by Iban men on bamboo and wood, the women 
employing a great many patterns depicting men and animals, 
as well as flowers, the men keeping to flowers or natural phenomena 
and avoiding representations of men or animals, very much as 
do Malays, who are so prevented by religious influences, as the 
Dayak men certainly are not. In the accompanying drawings 
animal representations are unusual, save for a few references 
to caterpillars, one to a centipede and one to a deer's tongue 
(dila rusa — not reproduced here). They therefore bear out 
Dr. Haddons contention and animal carvings among Sea Dayak 
men seems to be mainly confined to the Hornbifl and the Dragon 
used in religious festivals, unlike the Kayans, Kenyahs and Kela- 
matans who make frequent use as well of the Dog, the Prawn and 
other animals in their wood carvings. 

The Sea Dayaks are a very literal sort of people and this 
is expressed in their carvings as in the rest of their lives. Natural 
phenomena appear to have caught the eye and in Plate IX are de- 
picted a number of drawings of clouds. Fig. 1 represents no 
particular conventional design as far as can be ascertained, but 
in Fig. 2 occur a series of separate, upright and inverted, inter- 
locking “ fleur-de-lys ", with all that they imply. In Fig. 3, 
the settled clouds have been truncated and enormously expanded 
at the expense of the inverted pattern, with which they are now 
in direct contact and in Fig. 4, the drifting clouds, the modified, 
once upright, fleur-de-lys patterns have been inclined rightwards 

Custom has sanctioned the spelling “Dayak" but there is no other 
support forthcoming for such a misspelling : whether the origin be from 
the word daggak = a fisherman or the more generally accepted daya or 
darat— inland, signifying an inhabitant of the interior, such as dayaks 

are, the vernacular spelling seems to clinch the argument, the 

initial "a" being included rather at the expense of the final one. 
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to indicate direction. In Fig. 5, the increasing clouds, the 
fleur-de-lys patterns as they he on their sides have merely been 
duplicated to indicate numbers: in Fig. 6, successive clouds, the 
patterns have been attenuated to portray stringing out in suc- 
cession. Viewed from an upright position they strongly recall the 
throat tattbo pattern usual in most Sea Dayaks. 
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1. Niga, the clouds. 



2. Niga, the clouds. 



6. Niga , clouds that are in succession. 


Plate IX 
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In Plate X are a number of designs, some of which have no 
more than a mechanical or geometrical basis. Figs. 1—4 are 
simple patterns of which the first two represent every day objects, 
whose patterns in design are more or less mechanical, whilst 
there is more than a possible suspicion that the purely geometiical 
patterns in Figs. 3 and 4 have suggested the appearance of the 
natural phenomena whose names they bear. Fig. 5, the cut- 
off sudap patterns, again suggest a modified fleur-de-lys pattern 
as in the clouds. In Fig. 6, the sudaps that rest on one another, 
the crowns are scarcely recognizable and contact has been 
established between successive upright and inverted stalks, a 
connection which is broken again in Fig. 7, the single sudaps, 
wherein the upper and lower fleur-de-lys components of the cut -oil 
sudap pattern in Fig. 5 have been lengthened and spread out 
until their origin is no longer recognizable, save by tracing the 
stages through which it has passed. 
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1. Ukir Betali, the rop)e pattern. 



3. Raga Bunut, the diamond-shaped fencing. 



& 1 ST /S7 ^ /» r S/7 /S7 jg? 
{*/ s* / 

& & /gr /sr /st /sr /sz s*\ 


Buah Angkong, the horse mango. 






7. Sudap Tunggal, the single sudap. 


Plate X 
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The few zoomorphic patterns are shown in Plate XI. Fig.l 
literally and graphically represents a section of a fowl's gizzard 
with that almost realistic faithfulness that characterizes so many 
Sea Dayak actions. In Fig. 2 are depicted the legs of the centipede, 
a beast which on account, of its bite causes the Dayak a good deal 
of concern about the house, the remaining patterns representing 
variations of the caterpillar design. Fig. 3 is in some ways the 
most elaborate, Figs. 4 and 5 simplified elongations, Fig. 6 a 
break up of the pattern rare in Dayak carvings, Figs. 7 and 8 
designs scarcely recognizable from the original, save by a compari- 
sion of intervening stages. 
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3. Entadu Bondar, the caterpillar 




8. Entadu Rutus. 
Plate XI 
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In Plate XII are a number of smaller patterns, Fig 1, star- 
shaped, representing the flowers of the egg-plant, a design from 
which the sugar loaf pattern in Fig. 2 can be derived with fair 
ease. Figs. 3, 4 and 5 ,the unwavering pattern, is perhaps the 
commonest among Sea Dayaks and is repeated again in Plate XIV 
Figs. 5 and 6 and again in Plate XVI, Fig. 2 ; actually it is almost 
impossible to see any connection between these many patterns 
with the same name. The stems of the senggang water-lily in 
Fig. 7 are also reproduced on Plate XIX but again there is no 
apparent connection between the two designs. 
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3. Buah Sigi or Ukir Bebatang, the unwavering carving 



4. Buah Sigi or Ukir Bebatang, the unwavering carving. 



5. Buali Sigi or Ukir Bebatang, the unwavering carving. 



6. Tambit Ladong, tying up the carriers basket. 



8. Buah Genok, the gourd. 
Plate XII 
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On Plate XIII are a number of cross-hatch designs at first very 
different from all the others. Fig. 2, the orchid leaf, is distinctly 
original and when held upright the design in Fig. 4, tying up the 
carrier’s basket (as in Plate XII Fig. 6.), is a more or less exact 
imitattion of the interlaced rotan fastening between the two free 
sides at the back of a normal carrying basket The flowers of the 
egg plant in Fig. 5 bear the same name but no other apparent 
resemblance to the design in Plate XII Fig. 1. 
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1. Buah Emplanjau, the emplanjau fruit. 



2. Daun Rajang, the orchid leaf. 



5. Bunga Trong, the flowers of the egg plant. 
Plate XIII 
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On Plate XIV Fig. 2, represents bamboo shoots, a very 
common Malay design. Figs. 3 and 4 are remarkably alike, though 
they bear different titles and so are Figs 5 and (>, the very 
common Buah Sigi pattern. 
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r> Biitih Sigi OI Ukir Bebatang, the unwavering carving 



Plate XIV 
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The remaining illustrations show typical meander patterns, 
whose origin and significance are usually comparatively obscure. 
On Plate XVI Figs. 1 and 2 show a revival of the fleur-de-lys 
formerly associated with clouds (Plate IX) but the remaining 
designs are distinctly allegorical, with little obvious meaning save 
in the mind of their creator. 
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5. Kara Jangkit, the Ficus that spreads far and wide. 



6. Ukir Bebatang or Buah Sigi, the single fruit or unwavering 

carving. 



Plate XVI 
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Platk XVII 
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Bringka Scnggang, the roots or stems of the senggang lily. 


Plate XIX 
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Tangkai Rambang, Fruit Stalks of tin* i am bang croepci 



Sayap Lclayang, the swallows wings. 
Plate XX 
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Galigas or Buah Slabit, representing how a carrier’s basket is 

plaited. 


Plate XXI 
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Balu Menyagu, the much admired widow. 


Plate XXII 




JAWI SPELLING. 

By R. 0. WINSTEDT, k.b.e., c.m.g., d.litt. 

In teaching this subject I have found certain general rules 
of value to guide students through what in Malay as in English 
is a puzzling labyrinth of anomalies. 

1 1, In Jawi there are three Arabic letters alif, wait and ya 
that are used as vowels, while the two last are used also as semi- 
vowels or consonants and for diphthongs : — 


(a) Alif 1 = a:— 

kasut bjS kttda. 

(b) Wait j — o , it , aw and w : — 

J yS kolam V ft bola yl y bulu yl yi pulau 
yfi kfrbau U jf warm Jawi. 

(c) Ya £ — e, i, ai and y : — 

J lebar JyLJ tengoh tali gjS kidai 
^-y~ sungai ^Jui pandai ay am ayer 

y\S kayu yang y>_ yu. 

2. At the beginning of a word y always = w and ^ = y : — 
wangi ^*\ywayang «-l\j wap L ya y yu \»jyatim. 


To be used in that position as vowels, j and ^ have to be 
preceded by 1 or in many crystallized spellings by * h, both 

V 

1 and * being inserted as graphic props 

cS*.\ ikatOjl^ ikut jy£i m \ ekor f}y~i\ esok JyL \ elok cJaMngat 
isi yfj ibu \ ta £ jy\orang JjSjl otak upah ^y\ ubi: 

in the following words * 'h is most commonly employed, 

though the aspirate is rarely sounded and then by pedants consci- 
ous of the spelling 

* ,, 
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hubong hudangzJy* hulat cj j* harta y* htdang 

hitong hitarn hisap . 

3. The short vowel i (or pipit) has no equivalent in Jawi : — 

j~» t bisar ^ binar tiluk ;jJU tilor kichil but when it 

fotms an initial syllable, the existence of such a syllable is 
denoted by \ inserted as a graphic prop : — 

enam imas emak. 

4. The glottal check at -the end of a word is denoted 

(а) Generally by <j : — 

^5 besok &?■ bilek Jf*) amok chantek 

ajak U masak * 

(б) in a very few common words (presumably crystallised 
before a system of spelling was evolved) by : — 

J.C baik viC t; naik 


(c) in a very few words by hamzah * 


^ inche ' 

kokok. 

b dato’ 

» fS ji poko* roko* 

5. Hamzah * is also used to indicate a break between two 

vowels when an a sound passes on 
means of a gentle aspirate : — 

to another vowel only by 

Cj jV lawai 

but 

laut 

j>)l lay an 

M 

fy * Y lain 

JjY lawak 

11 

J^Y lauk 

sawah 

»> 

•j L» sauh 


In doing this it sometimes replaces an alif following an altf: 
\~$a-akan~akan^\ia4tn t U sa-elok-elok. Sometimes 
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it stands for the a of sa - + a graphic prop l! ^jfL»sa~orang 

(from p -f sa-ekor ( from \ 4- ^ ) or it 
denotes the presence of some other syllable that would otherwise 
be lost fjJS* di-ata$ (not datas) iS kiimpat jb iS" kiadaan 

(not kadan). mereka itu. 


6. , (a) Vowels are seldom inserted further back than in the 
penultimate syllable pf a word : — 

J— sadikat y-’.j* hariman *!+*.> dahulu 


yy 


(b) 


(C) 


haluan manusik 

And this may be seen in compound words : — 

£JLU hufa-balang jL~C bagai-mana t apa-kala 

J i~&\ apa-bila sa-batang barang-kali. 


g ji& ku-lari 

The rule is also illustrated by the spelling of deriva- 
tive words : — 

CjS kata but 'S katakan ; makan but 



makanan ; 




ingat but ingot an ; 


g\jraja t but j kerajaan though when the 
stress is stronger on the syllable before the penult- 
imate the vowellation is not changed e.g. o^b ddrat 

^ ^b ddrat an ; mdlas kimdlasaiu 


7. The following are general rules for the use of vowels 
though they do not go quite so far as modern “ kitchen-maid ” 
spelling in the insertion of them : — 

(«) Before two consonants never insert any vowel but only 
the graphic prop : 

i tumpat sumpah cJuJ lompat . bantal 

pandai . Examples of the graphic prop are 
CJU\ imp at engkm fmbun inchi 9 
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<C* \ Mah and again \ is only the graphic prop and not 
a vowel in cSh\ angkat jjjl 1 vtujor ^ y\ untong 
l jZi 1 intan and so op. 

[N.B. — ng, ny and ch are single letters and not double con- 
sonants in Malay, so that vowels can be inserted before them 

nganga nyanyi chuchi.] 

* 

(6) If a vowel cannot be inserted in the penultimate — because 
two consonants follow — then insert ) and g but not \ 
in the final syllable 


tumbok 

JjJ Jii tunggul 
tumbok 
U lutnpor 
tonggeng 
' libeh 
sunggoh 


but 


tambah 
J&> tanggal 
<j-*j tambak 
cJ UJ lompat 
t* tunggang 
O lebah 
<$JU singgah 


(c) When in the two last syllables the vowels are identical 
and the last syllable is closed, insert a vowel only in the 
penultimate — provided the presence of two consonants 
following does not prevent it : — 

ladang £ parang burong <jjy. burok 

^jJL* bilek <U pilch buloh c» jS karat. 

(d) When in the two last syllables the vowels are identical 
and the last syllable is open, then insert the vowel in the 
penultimate— provided the presence of two consonants 
following does not prevent it — and insert it also in the 
last syllable unless the vowel is a : — 

yy susu ylybulu ^ytiti isi jV lada 

cil apa *_JL bapa ala dada sS ada jU tnana. 
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(e) When in the last two syllables the vowels differ and the 
last syllable is open, then insert vowels in both syllables — 
provided the presence of two consonants following does 
not prevent it in the penultimate 

kuda \ jS kira lusa \Sy» suka 1/ jjf guna 
babi baiu . 

Under this rule fall words in which the vowel of the 
penultimate is the i for which Jawi has no equivalent : — 

US' kina \i * dip a Ui pita jo dibu g y siri. 


(/) When the vowels differ in the two last syllables and the 
final syllable is closed, then insert vowels in both sylla- 
bles, provided (a) two following consonants do not 
prevent it in the penultimate and that (b) \ is never 

Inserted in the final : — 


Cj)}& karut kuht puteh f? gantong 

tr* gantang cJuS kilat y bulan cJy bulai 
pusat biar vJ ly tiriak. 


Exceptions : (1) words like pbimpuan jly tuan 

I puas buat 

(2) inexcusable anomalies like jiS for the 
more usual j j' for the more 

usual and correct and so on, some of 
' them quite common. 

8. Always fearful of giving any equivalent for an unstressed 
indeterminate a sound (vide Rule 7B, D and F) the Malay omits 

vowels from rnaka jJ pada jJ& kapada jJjj daripada and 

even from words like Pahang £*» where there is no stress on 
the penultimate vowel tp distinguish it from the vowel of the 
final. There is no equivalent for the short vowels in di — » and 
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ka — \S : dt-angkat cS&'m di-buat 9 £j\y.* ka-rumah 
There is no alif in the enclitics lah aJ - kaft *S —lah aJ or 
even in but the long stressed voxels are inserted in dan jb 
and pun jft . 

9. The Perso-Arabic alphabet came to the Malays with 
diacritical signs for vowels , and traces of this survive in the 

anomalous omission of \ ) and g from a few very common 
words : — 

\ (not M) ia dia \z+S kiia iiga <iT ^ juga 

Jji pula CJ j~> sirta dU- jika o ' suatu itu ini 
saperti aJ Ubeh aJ^> buleh. 

10. Joined to the succeeding word are ^ di — ka — ^ 

sa — ci5 ku — (=aku) fS kau — ( = ingkau ). 

A* di-bakar di-pikan ka~kidai 

sa-pasang ku-buat kau-baring. 

11. Joined to the preceding word are — lah *S — kah 

AJ — tah pun ^ — mu (=kamu) & — nya jS — ku (=aku) 

2 $ =*-kau (fngkau). 

aJuT Jipirgi — lah A&ib dapat-kah itu pun 

(*4* )jrumah-mu j&JUjtimpat — ku or tlmpat-kuu \abang-nya. 

12. The enctities and pronouns of (11) hardly affect the 
spelling of words to which they are suffixed except that they 

demand the insertion of the final vowel in words liked! apa 
dia jV lada c*<.' itu 

a£U! apa-kah ; aJUj dia-lah ; ada-nyu ; aJjZ».1 itu-lah. 
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And generally when more than one a occurs, the vowel is 
omitted from the old penultimate and transferred to the new 

cJU bapa bapa-nya jU mana *S L* mana-kah mata 
mata-ku sama satna-lah. 

But proneness to use the form of a word as it is spelt without 
an enclitic leads to such unsystematic variations in the same 

school-book as itu-lah but aJLL*1 ini-lah 

di-angkat-nya-lah but masa-nya ! 

13. For convenience in writing yang may be joined 

with the following or with the preceding word or with both<JLJ^b. 
yang di-pileh barang yang barang yang di-pileh. 

14. The spelling of foreign loan words does not conform 
with the rules for Malay words and they must be memorized. 

It may be noted that j and not is used in many Sanskrit 
words : saksi LJL* $iksa ^ pireksa bakti. 

Common Sanskrit anomalies are jJC* sigala j£zj tatkala 

and L*-* sahaya , though sfraya = and supaya = 

The spelling of Arabic loan-words requires special study. 


* 
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THE PANJI TALES 

' By R. 0. WINSTEDT, c.m.g., d.litt. (Oxon.). 


Since I wrote my “ History of Malay Literature ”, there has 
been published by th? Batavian Society a new and valuable study 
of the Panji tales by R. M. Ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka — Pandji- 
Verhalen Onderling Vergeleken (1940). The scholarly author has 
analysed the contents of eight MSS. 

(1). Hikayat Pandji Koeda Semirang t (MS. Cohen Stuart 
No. 125 Batavia), (II) a Cambodian version’ (“ Le Royaume du 
Cambodge ", de Moura), (III) a Sir at Kanda version (MS. Bat. 
Gen. No. 7), (IV) the Angron-Akoeng (MS. Brandes No. 379 Bat. 
Gen.) ; (V) Djajakoesoema ( ib . Nos. 150 and 611 pt. 3) ; (VI) 
Pandji Angreni from Palembang (MS. 185 Bat. Gen.) ; (VII) 
Pandji Koeda Narawangsa (MS. Brandes 295) ; (VIII) Malat, a 
Balinese version (MS. Brandes 54 and MS. Bat. Gen. 391). . 

He attempts to estimate the respective ages of the several 
versions by means of several data : — 

(a) References to the family of the ruler of Kuripan. I and 
II mention four princely brothers without naming them 
and has no mention of a nun princess. VI and the 
Palembang Hikayat Galoeh di-gantoeng summarized by 
Overbeck in Djawa 1932, mention four princely brothers 
unnamed, and the nun. Various other versions name 
four princely brothers (e.g. Raffles version in his History 
of Jawa II p. 87, Cohen Stuart's Djajalingkara TITL, 
en Vk. 32, 1889 and Not. Bat. Gen. 1904), De Wayang- 
verhalen van Pala-Sara, Pandoe en Raden Pandji ed. 
Roorda and Gunning, Leiden 1896) and the History of 
Kediri ed. P, v d. Broek). Another group III ana V, 
the Tjekelwanengpati and others dted by Rassers 
p. 331 mention three royal brothers an,d two sisters, of 
whom the elder is the jiun and the youngest is married 
to the ruler of Singasari. One MS., the Adjt-Saka, 
talks of four brothers and*two sisters, the elder the nun 
the younger the wife of the ruler of Poedak-setegal, and 
it makes the ruler of Singasari one of the brothers. 
The Balinese Malat omits the nun but mentions three 
brothers and one sister, wife of the ruler of Singasari. 
Dr. Poerbatjaraka considers the Palembang version the 
oldest with its mention of the nun and he finds in 
Phnom-pachangan of the Cambodien vefsion the 
Gunoeng Poetjangan which was the haunt of the min. 
Versions giving three or four brothers and two sisters 
appear to be lateT 
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(b) In most non-Javanese versions is mentioned beside 
Kuripan, Daha (Kfediri or Mamenang) and Singasari 
a fourth kingdom GggSlang (or in II Kalang). Ill and 
IV and later lakon give Oerawan in place of Gegelang. 
Versions that give Gggglang are older than those giving 
Oerawan. 

(c) I drags in Arjuna the hero of the old Javanese Bharata- 
Yuddha and Samba the hero of the Bhoma-kawya into 
the preface. But the Hikayat Tjekd-wanengpati' and 
later Malay versions drag in characters out of the lakon 
like Nayakoesoema. The preface of V is an elaboration 
of that in III. The Djajatengkara of Cohen Stuart has a 
preface indebted both to III and V. 

Next Dr. Poerbatjaraka compares main points of the story 
in the various versions : — 

(1) In I Panji meets his first love while hunting. She is 
Martalangu, ‘ a goddess -incarnate, but no relation 
of the ruler of Daha, and her father is only a headman. 
In the Ken Tambuhan she is the lost daughter of the 
ruler of Daha. Late versions all make her a princess of 
Daha. 

(2) In I Panji’s lowly-born love Martalangu is murdered by 
his mother : — in Ken Tambuhan at her order. Latef 
versions that make her a princess of Daha have to restore 
her to life or to omit the murder, as there is no good 
reason for it. 

(3) In I, II and T jekelwaneng-pati Batara Kala carries off 
Chandra-Kirana in the form of a storm; V makes only 
a storm ravish her, Ken Tambuhan a dewa and the 
Malat Batara Guru in the form of a golden grass-hopper. 
In the Hi. Galoh di-Gantong she goes away of her own 
free will, in VI she stays at home as befits a princess. 

(4) Gunong-sari or P6rbata-Sari, crown prince of Daha, 
goes in search of his sister. In I he goes outside Java 
but in an unconscious state so that recovering he may 
return as Kalana. In II he is named Siyatra and is 
decoyed by a golden peacock to Kalang where he serves 
the ruler and meets Panji and finds his sister without 
the intention of searching for her and without quitting 
Java. In III he plays no important role and marrifes 
Onengan, Panji’s sister. In IV he is called Wirana- 
tarja and in VIII Wiranantaja (Gunong-sari), an older 

, name than Panji ; and VIII makes him go abroad from 
Tuban to seek his sister — Dr. Rassers opined this quest 
from Tuban might refer to Kertanagara's expedition 
against Pamalayu or Sumatra in 1197, while Dr. 
Poerbatjaraka sees in it only an episode borrowed from 
the Pararaton. 
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(5) Panji’s youngest sister, Onengan or (Wu) ragi-kuning 
marries in all the Javanese versions Gunong-sari : 
in VIII she is not mentioned. In I she is ravished by -a 
Buta : in the Tjekelwaneng-pati the victim is the princess 
of Daha. 

Other parallels are collected by Dr. Poerbatjaraka. There are 
many between II and VIII : — the lover's request to Chandra- ' 
Kirana for a garment as a souvenir ; the incident of Panji dis- 
guised as a stranger, the episode of a princess being abducted 
m the confusion of a fire caused by her lover, the conveyance to 
their own kingdoms of the remains of princes killed in the attack 
on GSgSlang; Panji and Gunong-sari recognising one another's- 
creses. Such coincidences prove a common source. The aban- 
donment of the princess of Daha in a forest and her adoption by a 
king is found in V as well as in II and VII. The king who lost his 
consort and bargained for a Javanese princess occurs in I, II and w 
the Ht. Galuh di-gantong . The feast at which the princesses dance 
as SMtnpis is found in four versions. Only in VIII and Tjekel- 
waneng-pati is Panji's hair snipped by Gunong-sari. The Tjekel- 
waneng-pati contains not only elements from the older Panji 
versions like VIII but a ghost-scene from the Sudamala. Coinci- 
dences show a relationship near or distant between all the versions. 
Often Chandra-Kirana adopts the attitude (copied later for the 
hero in Malay folk-tales like Awang Sulong Merah Muda) : — " I 
am Jayalengkara, have neither father nor mother. The peacocks 
protect me against the cold. Deer give me milk." In many 
versions Panji plays the dalang or showman of the shadow-play. 

As to the date of the Panji tales. Dr. Poerbatjaraka would 
put it at a time when no one would laugh at Singasari (1222-1292) 
being made contemporary with its predecessor Kadiri or Daha, 
as it is in the Panji cycle. That he opines cannot have been 
earlier than the palmy days of Majahabit (ca. 1360 A.D.) or 
perhaps its decadence. Majapahit began to wane after 1388. 

The spreading of the Panji tales throughout the archipelago would 
be a bit later, so that in his opinion it is unlikely there ever was 
a version of the tales in old Javanese (which expired about 1400). 
Between the heyday of Majapahit and its fall, knowledge of 
Sanskrit waned and Middle- Javanese founded on popular speech 
started. In the Panji tales are no relics of the Indian metres of 
old-Javanese works. All 6f them, especially the Balinese version 
(VIII), refer to geographical names and titles like Lembu, Mahisa, 
Kuda, Undakan that occur in the Pararaton ^1328). The earliest 
records are a stone-relief of about 1400 depicting a Panji scene 
and an image of Panji dated 1413 A.D. The forms of personal 
names suggest that the Panji cycle reached Siam and Cambodia 
in Malay script. 

This work by R. M. Ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka is a good example 
of what a Javanese scholar trained on Dutch lines can do for the 
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study of his country's literature* The date he suggests for the 
Panji titles accords with py own published view that Malay 
versions were done or at least known well m Malacca in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

It is to be hoped that some one will make outlines of the two 
versions printed in Malaya, namely the Hikayat Perbu Jaya 
(Ipoh Press) and the Kuda Sutnirang Siri Panp Pandai Rupa : 
I should be glad to lend him my MS. of the Hikayat Mesa Gemang 
from Perak to get an outline of that also. 

* In view of the strong Javanese influence in Kelantan (and 
apparently Kedah), it is interesting to note that according to some 
MaS. of the 41 Malay Annals ", when Malacca conquered Kelantan, 
Sultan Mahmud married a daughter of its ruler bearing the 
Javanese name of Onang KSning or Kentang, the name 
Onengan being that of a sister of Panji. 

Are there relics of Panji tales in Kedah as well as Kelantan ? 
The Kedah folk-tale Trong Pipit shows Javanese influence. There 
is reason to think that the Hikayat Ptlandok Jinaka shows traces 
of a Kedah influence as well as Javanese. There are two distinct 
dialects in Kedah (J.R.A S.M.B. Vol. XVII, Pt. I 1939), and in 
one of them Javanese loan-words are common. The Malay 
States of the north of the peninsula badly need research in the 
fields of language, history and folk-lore. 
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Soendang “ a short broad sword ” says van Ronkel’s dictionary 
with no word as fo its provenance. In the Encyclopaedic van 
Nederlandsch- Indie (1921) vol. IV, p. 680 the word is not to be 
found but it is described under kalis — " Very different from the 
klris of Netherlands India is the kalis of the Philippines and of 
the Sulu Islands. It occurs also in North Borneo and more 
recently in the districts of Jambi and Indragiri: the Leiden 
catalogue mentions a specimen from Riau. The blade is long 
and for a great part of its length is of the same breadth, so that 
the weapon is as good for hewing as for stabbing. This applies 
to the wavy as well as to the straight blades, as the waves are 
small and shallow. More remarkable than anything else are the 
hilts and the copper or steel fastening about the broad butt. 
The hilts are nearly straight, Philippine examples ending in a 
knob in the shape of a bird’s head, Sulu ones in a stylized seated 
bird with jutting head and tail”. The same article cites soendang 
as a sword from East-Sumatra but gives no description. Wilkinson 

explains sundang as " sword -klris ; Sulu ktris It differs from 

the klris in its size and massiveness and in its large and serviceable 
cockatoo-headed handle”. My own English — Malay Dictionary 
& History 0 / Malaya call it a sword and, following Malay tradition, 
ascribe it to the Bugis who evidently popularized it. Mr. Woolley 
talks of “ the Wm-like sword of Borneo known as the klris Suluk ” 
(J.R.A.S.M.B. XVI, Pt. II, 1938 p. 40) and Mr. E. Banks of the 
"klris Sulok or Sundang" (ib. XVII, Pt. II, 1940, -pp. 105-7), 
describing it clearly with photos and terming it a broad-sword 
rather than a dagger, with the pregnant comment that it is 
" almost the only Malaysian cutting instrument with both sides 
sharpened”. 

Is it, in fact, Malaysian in origin? Early in the Christian era 
Roman beads reached Celebes in large quantities. May the 
sundang also have come, like other objects, to Majapahit from 
Europe by way of India, (as the crusaders' sword also came 
to India and Malaya)? Its prototype with straight sword-like 
blade widening towards the point may be seen sculptured in the 
hands of demon Rakshasas at that relic of the Majapahit era, 
Chanjii Panataran (1329 — 1350) in Java. Already even then 
the' base of this broad-sword had been altered into kinship with 
the klris The Ramayana as sculptured in reliefs in Javanese 
Temples, c.f. Kats, Weltevreden, fig. 24 ; Pictorial History of 
Civilisation in Java, Dr. W. F. Stytterheim, Weltevreden, fig. 11$), 
but its hilt laeks the cockatoo-crest common in modem specimens 
and none of the blades are wavy. Does its presence in the hand 
of Rakshasas imply that it was a weapon of barbarians? And 
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has it acquired its cockatoo hilt later in the east of the Malay 
archipelago where cockatoos are known? And are the waves in 
many blades a more recent Malaysian accretion? 

A parrot-head hilt is common with the tumbok lada and 
presumably was evolved in the East. But outside the Basilica 
of St. Mark's at Venice one njay see what Muirhead's Blue Guide 
to Northern Italy (1924 p; 201) describes as ” two curious 
porphyry groups, possibly fragments from a late-Roman triumphal 
arch, possibly of Eastern origin”, where Eastern means Byzantine. 
They are illustrated in Pijoan's “History of Art” (London, 
1933, Vol. II, p. 108) as “ The Philadelphi, Byzantine sculptures 
Pijoan describes them as “ two reliefs representing warriors em- 
bracing one another which are unquestionably, of Eastern work- 
manship”. Each warrior wears a short sword, the blade Teaching 
from some two inches below the navel to the bottom of his calf, 
and each sword has (what looks like) a parrot-head for hilt but 
with the neck of the bird long enough for the hilt to be grasped in 
both hands. Here apparently we have the parrot-head as a 
motif for a hilt before the time of Majapahit. From what country 
did it come ? 

Byzantium, the Rum of Malay literature, is a trap for the 
unwary student of affinities between the arts of East and West. 
There are the obvious affinities between Byzantine and Buddhist 
art, as for example in two motifs found in both Tibetan and Byzan- 
tine paintings, (a) a circular or cruciform panel surrounded by 
smaller panels with pictures of minor incidents, and (b) those 
backgrounds of innumerable saints and angels (ib. p. 105) recalling 
the innumerable little Buddhas in pictures representing the miracle 
of the Buddha projecting copies of himself. But there are other and 
more recondite affinities. When I saw the tiered multiple roofs 
and carved sky-pointing acroteria of the wooden churches of 
Norway, I thought at once of the tiered roofs that occur in Indo- 
china, and Siam and Burma and survive in the mosques of Malaya 
and the Malay archipelago and I thought of the acroteria or carved 
snake-like projections jutting skyward above the gables of Siamese 
wats and of the less elaborate acroteria in Minangkabau houses. 
The more the tiers of roof the higher the rank of the occupant, 
so that the six-tiered roof of a church near Oslo (Pijoan, vol. II, 
p. 353) would be as appropriate to a house of God as the tiered 
roofs of Buddhist wats and Muslim mosques. Often they are 
associated with the concave ridge of the Mongol roof. Obviously 
they were the work of races using only wood for their houses and 
it has been surmised they spring from the ridge-pole and upstanding 
props of the nomad tents of north Asia. One is therefore disposed 
to see in the Norwegian churches the survival of a very old Mongol 
element from across the steppes. Actually the design appears 
to be far later. Similar acroteria are found on pavilions in 
Byzantine miniatures and the design of these Norwegian churches 
derived through Carolingian types, is Byzantine. Byzantine 
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influence led to " a number of churched with roofs of this sort 
ornamented with wooden acroteria ” being built (and still extant) 
in the town of Pelandria on Mt, Troodos in Cyprus. Abundance 
of timber and the occurrence of snow have influenced the choice 
of this old-world design (op. cit . p. 352). But Byzantium got 
the design in historic times, from nomads of the Altai-Iran region, 
(Altai-Iran und Volkerwanderung, j. Strzygowski, Leipzig 1917), 

In a Folk Museum in Sweden I saw woven cloths figured 
with horses that I mistook at the first glance for Sumba cloths. 
This may possibly carry us back to something far older than Altai- 
Iran influence. For one motif ifi the Sumba cloths goes back to 
the third or fourth millenium B.C., however it reached the Malay 
archipelago. At Syalck near Kashan in Central Persia has been 
unearthed a spouted pottery jug having a long-necked bird 
riding on the back of an ibex (Illustrated London News , Dec. 15. , 
1934). A similar mokf is common on Sumba cloths. In the 
sjtecimens accessible to me now I find the bird is never on the back 
of a horse but only on the backs of stags or of cocks whose stylised 
combs and tails closely resemble the antlers and tails of the stag, 
so that an original stag design might easily have been turned into 
a cock design by the addition of a beak and the' omission of two 
legs. In Malaysia one may often see a white egret on the back of 
a buffalo but how many would see a bird perched on the back of a 
stag, if eyer a stag allows it ? Nor is originality in design so 
common that such a motif would be likely to be thought of by 
two persons or two races. And is the upstanding horse -of the 
Sumba looms with high arching neck any more like the Malaysian 
pony than the Arab horse of Chinese art (copied from the silver 
coins of Alexander the Great) is like that pony's Mongol prototype ? 

Alongside prehistoric and archaeological research in the 
Malayan region there is a wide field for the comparative student 
of design. Quite recently starting ar a purchaser in the auction 
rooms of Holland Mr. G, Tillmann collected in Sumatra a series of 
Lampong cloths that were unknown to the museums but illustrated 
the development of a highly stylised pattern from the magic 
boat still used at Dayak funerals and found on a bronze drumhead 
at Dong-son in Tonkin that was cast before 50 A.D. : — Dr. Heine- 
Geldem has found the patterns on early Chinese bronzes to be 
identical with Maori wood-carvings . In Kedah Dr. Quaritch- 
Wales has found an early Indian prototype of the Minangkabau 
brass ‘ house 1 and he has unearthed miniature weapons of shapes 
occurring on the frescoes of Ajanta and on the bas-relief 9 of 
Borobudur (including the churika .or famous Hindu dagger in 
the Minangkabau regalia). All these discoveries should stimu- 
late field-research and encourage students to turn the pages of 
the many illustrated works on the arts and crafts of British 
India, Netherlands India, Indo-China and China in a hunt for 
cultural affinities. Old pre-Hindu influences to *be sought in 
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places like Java, Sumba, Celebes and Borneo must not, be 
overlooked. 

Dr. Quaritch- Wales puts the capital of the old Sailendra 
empire in Perak. And this may lend new interest to the patterns 
on Perak silver-work, which in many respects differ from those of 
other Malayan wares and have characteristics commonly ascribed 
to Siam but not always traceable there. Did BrufLs preserve 
any Sailendra traditions and bequeath them to the court of the 
Malacca prince who in 1530 founded the present Perak dynasty ? 
Some of the foliated patterns of Malay silver-work are identical 
with the carving on the panels of the Sailendras' greatest master- 
piece, Borobudur. Unfortunately Muslim zeal will have destroyed 
all vessels decorated with the effigies of Hindu deities. 
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In his recent archaeological researches Dr. Quaritch-Wales 
accepts Moens' theory that tne 9th. century A.D. saw in Perak a 
kingdom Zabag (? an Arab corruption for Jawak)=Cho-po of the 
Tang annals but denying on archaeological grounds a Javanese 
origin for its Maharaja he puts the capital of this Sailendra ruler 
in Kadaram or Kidaram=San-fo-ts , i=Zabag, that is, somewhere 
in Kan-da-li=Kan-to-li or Kin-to*-li=Kinta then near the Perak 
coast. He might have strengthened this theory by a detail from 
Mr. Justice Mills* paper on a collection of maps in Raffles Library 
(J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. XV, Pt. Ill, December 1937) that a Chinese 
map of 1584 belonging to the Royal Geographical Society places 
San-fo-ts'i in the middle of the Malay peninsula. Obviously 
the map was copying a far older chart. 

Dr. Wales suggests that ancient Langkasuka took the place of 
the Peninsular Sailendra empire of Sri Vijaya after its fall and 
took over the Sailendra name of Kataha= Kedah. But he omits 
to note that the Wu-Pei-Chih charts put Langkasuka in Patani. 
He makes no mention of Dr. Stutterheim's suggestion that perhaps 
Muslim Pasai ruled Kedah at the end of the 13th century. The 
name of Pasai's first ruler Silu=Pali chula suggests he may have 
been a Cola. A princess of that house would then have been a 
fitting bride for Malacca's second ruler who claimed descent from 
Raja Suran who was also a Cola, if Dr. Wales is right ; and to- 
gether they might well put forward a claim to the throne of 
Palembang (ib. Vol. XVIII, Pt. I, p. 80 ; Pt. II, p. 150). 
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By R. 0. WINSTEDT, k.b.e., c.m.g., D.Litt. (Oxon). 


On page 116 of my edition of the Sejarah Melayu the Emperor 
of China is made to call himself Raja Langit “ Ruler of the Sky " 
or “ Celestial Emperor " in a letter purporting to be addressed 
to the Sultan of Malacca. One of my students, Mr. John Blofeld, 
who is a Chinese Scholar, tells me that among the many names 
the Chinese employed for their empire the commonest name 
in former times was Tien-Hsia (T *)*'•*• “ Beneath the sky ", 
meaning “ All the countries beneath the sky". Foreigners 
grasped the meaning of 7»e«=sky but not that of Hsia. Accord- 
ingly Europeans talked of Celestials and Malays of the “ Raja 
of the Sky”. 
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MALAY JOURNALISM IN MALAYA 

By ZAINAL-ABIDIN B. AHMAD 


The history of Malay Journalism in Malaya goes back only 
to a little over 60 years ago. As far as can be ascertained at 
present, the first Malay newspaper ever to be published in this 
country was called the Jawi Peranakan (‘ The Moslem Local- 
Born ') started in Singapore about the year 1877. 

I am lucky to have come by a precious old copy of this paper 
through an editor friend. It is No. 38 of the first volume bearing 
the date 15th. October 1877. From this copy which unfortunately 
has lost pages 3-6, it is clear that the paper, at least in its earlier 
days, was an 8-page affair, each page of a foolscap size, and 
published every Monday. It was a lithograph production, and 
although judged by our present standard it can only be described 
as poor work, yet in those early days it must have been regarded 
as a God-send. It is certainly a creditable pioneering effort. 
It lived for no less than 17 years. 

True to its name, at least as the number before us shows, 
this paper seems to have been strongly influenced by Arabic 
journalistic terms and methods. It uses ‘ adad instead of bilangan 
for number, and qimat ul-akhbar instead of harga langganan for 
subscription rates. And so on and so forth. At the top, under- 
neath the title, there are a couple of verses advertising the paper : 

“ The flower-pots of Jawi Peranakan are in trim ; 

Giving out scents which fill towns and cities ; 

The bees and beetles come in large numbers 
From distant districts, over hills and dales. 

The flowers blow in variegated colours — 

Buds, opened and unopened, in perfect form ; 

Come, enjoy these gifts of songs and tidings, 

By Jove, they will solace your sorrows ! ” 

About contemporary with the Jawi Peranakan , though they 
all came out later by a few years, there were the Nujum ut-Fajar 
(Morning Stars) the Jajahan Melayu (Malay Territories), and the 
Seri Perak (Light of Perak) — all in the same style of production 
and get-up as their first prototype. But none of them continued 
publication* for long. 

However, the spirit of journalism gradually grew in vigour 
and strength from this time, and the papers brought out became 
more and more energetic in reproducing foreign news and publishing 
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articles of general interest. They began calling upon the 
Malays to bestir themselves and to take their due share in the 
activities of modern life. The Chahaya Pulau Pittang of Penang 
(started in 1900), the Taman Pengetahuan of Singapore (1904), 
the Al-Imam of Singapore (1906), the old Utusan Melayu of 
Singapore (1908), the Nuracha of Singapore (1911), the Tunas 
Melayu of Singapore (1913), the Lembaga Melayu of Singapore 
(1914), and the Pengasoh of Kelantan (1918) were all Malay 
journalistic ventures which followed each other in quick succession 
— some only to survive for a few months, others for a few years, 
while one or two for a longer period, but all instinct with the 
urge of new interest and new ambition. A new current of ideas 
was slowly coming into the literary life of the Malays, and first 
found expression in the form of journalism. It drew its ins- 
piration for the most part from the Arabic press of Egypt and to 
a less extent from the local English press as well. Beginning 
from Chahaya Pulau Pinang all these papers were published in 
print Jawi script, as against the old process of lithography. 

The contents of these older Malay journals often afford 
much pleasure and entertainment. The earlier papers, apart 
from giving regular news items, local and foreign, were more 
given to correspondence and discussions on the niceties of the 
Malay language and on various questions of Malay customs and 
religion. They also showt d a more consistent tendency to publish 
articles of local or general interest and useful excerpts from 
foreign papers to add to the readers' stock of general knowledge. 

But during the second decade of the present century, the 
correspondence columns of the Malay papers then in existence 
were generally full of controversies and wars of words — from 
lively discussions on points of language and idiom, on the correct 
way of writing Malay poetry, and on the interpretation of certain 
obscure passages in some Malay religious books, to hot attacks 
and counter attacks on the question of whether or not savings 
bank interest is riba (usury according to Mohammedan Laws), 
and on the doctrines of the Ahmadiyyah sect in India. 

Practically throughout the period of the last Great War and 
for a couple of years after it, these papers had their war too, with 
one or other of these literary battles raging furiously off and on. 
In the case of the religious questions, each side cited authorities 
from sacred literature and from the writings of the early imams 
and expounders of the faith. If the articles thu^ written were 
collected and published in book form, they would make absorbing- 
ly interesting reading, at once amusing and instructive. 

The papers which chiefly contained these were the old Utusan 
Melayu (not the present papeT of the same name) and the Lembaga 
Melayu , both of Singapore and both now defunct, having gone 
out of publication since 1922 and 1931 respectively. In the absence 
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of records and old files the existence of which anywhere is very 
much doubted, it is not likely that any trace of these writings 
will survive. 


Present Developments 

To-day we have five daily Malay newspapers throughout the 
country — the Warta Malaya of Singapore, the Utusan Melayu 
also of Singapore, the Lembaga of Johore, the Majlis of Kuala 
Lumpur, and the Warta Kinta of Ipoh. We have also one 
tri-weekly, the Sahabat of Penang, one bi-weekly, the Saudara 
also of Penang ; a number of illustrated weeklies, including those 
published in conjunction with some of the dailies named 
above. There are also several Malay monthlies, bi-monthlies, 
and quarterlies published by various Malay printing houses and 
Malay teachers' associations in different parts of Malaya. 

But the growth leading to these developments is of com- 
paratively recent date. The Warta Malaya came into the scene 
only 10 years ago, and as we know is still flourishing and growing 
in scope and size with its two illustrated weeklies the Warta A had 
and Warta Jenaka in addition. The present Utusan Melayu was 
started only a few months ago; and its weekly illustrated edition 
the Utusdn Zaman, is only about 6 months old. But both of 
them are already making their influence felt throughout the country 
and are taking an honoured place in the life of Malay journalism. 
They represent one of the three Malay newspaper concerns in the 
country that are financed by purely Malay capital. The 
Lembaga of Johore was started on the eve of the Italo-Abyssiniarf 
War 5 years ago ; but its weekly edition, the Lembaga Malaya 
is older, being originally published in Singapore starting about 
5 years after the Warta Malaya, and later (1936) was moved from 
Singapore to Johore. The Majlis of Kuala Lumpur has seen 
only about 9 years of life, and has recently changed from a tri- 
weekly to a daily. The Warta Kinta of Ipoh is only a few months 
old to date, having been started some 3 weeks after the outbreak 
of the present war. 

All the weeklies published in conjunction with some of these 
dailies have special features peculiar to each. The Utusan Zaman 
for instance regularly amuses its readers with its comic cartoons 
and satires centred round the imaginary figure of Wa'Ketok and 
aimed at the various failings of Malay society. And so do the 
Warta Ahad and the Warta Jenaka. The Lembaga Malaya on the 
other hand has its regular columns of Pa'Pandir humour. It also 
publishes weekly instalments of the Arabian Nights translated 
apparently from Burton's English version. It has been doing 
this continuously since its inception and has by now completed 
several books of that voluminous work. * 

The oldest Malay newspaper now in publication is the Saudara 
of Penang which was started in September 1 928. It was originally 
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a bi-weekly, then a tri-weekly, and now has for some years changed 
again into a bi-weekly. In the hands of its original founder and 
editor, Syed Sheikh al-Hady, whose death in 1934 was universally 
lamented, it was a powerful and uncompromising critic of Malay 
life and a strong advocate of social and religious reformation 
for Moslems. It also had a companion monthly periodical called 
the Al-Ikhwan which similarly breathed the fiery spirit of the social 
reformer. The Sahabat, also of Penang was started only in 
February last year and is a tri-weekly. Since a few months ago 
it has also had a monthly published in association with it called 
the Siasat. 

Of other periodicals worth mentioning, there was the Pe- 
ngasoh of Kelantan which flourished from 1918 to some time in 
1938 when it stopped publication. It was at first a fortnightly 
and then changed to a weekly. As its name implies (the name 
means “ The Nurse ”) this journal was the real cradle and pioneer 
to the many similar periodicals cropping up here and there 
throughout the country and then passing away during the last 
20 years. Its place is now taken by the Al-Hikmah yet another 
weekly, also of Kelantan, which however started publication 
while Pengasoh was still in circulation, though on the decline. 
The special feature of Al-Hikmah is the serial stories, original 
or translated by the editor from" Arabic novels, given in instal- 
ments and published in book form as completed. 

From Penang there were also several weekly and monthly 
magazines published one after another besides the Al-Ikhwan 
already mentioned. The best known among these were Malaya 
(weekly), Semangat Islam (monthly), Persahahatan (monthly), 
and Suara Malaysia (weekly), the last being one of the few attempts 
to publish a Malay periodical in Romanised Malay in this country. 
Then there was the monthly Majallah Cherita , also of Penang-^ 
a story magazine modelled on the various story magazines in the 
English language but with the stcries mostly concerning Malay 
life and written by Malays. But all these are now dead and gone, 
their place being taken up by new ones from other parts of the 
country, though none seems to hold any better prospect of success 
than its predecessors* During the last 15 years Malay news- 
papers and magazines have been springing up like mushrooms 
all over the country. But few have prospered or found a per- 
manent place in the stream of Malay journalistic life. Nevertheless, 
compared with what it was 60 years ago, the present spate of Malay 
journalistic ventures certainly speaks volumes of the progress in 
the development of Malay journalism in Malaya. 

The contents of these periodicals are, generally speaking, 
not very much different in nature one from the other. Besides 
some brief reference to the week’s or the month's important 
world happenings, articles on all sorts of subjects touching the 
educational, moral, social, cultural and economic well-being of the 
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Malays are published. They warn, exhort and call to action, at 
the same time denouncing idleness, extravagance, ignorance, 
superstitions, fatalism and un-Islamic practices. Sometimes the 
lesson is driven home by means of stories translated or specially 
written for the purpose; sometimes by humorous and biting satires, 
and of late even by means of crude cartoon drawings and ‘cari- 
catures'. But more often it is done by direct and outspoken 
condemnation. 

One fact worth noting is that some of the Malay papers at 
present make payments for articles and news items contributed 
to them by well-known writers and correspondents. The amount 
depends upon the quality of the matter contributed. They also 
have duly accredited special correspondents in various parts of 
the country who are paid regular remunerations for their service. 
The chief paper which makes such payments on a fairly high 
scale is the Warta Malaya. In the old days industrious writers 
might contribute columns upon columns of articles and got nothing 
for their pains. They might be " special " correspondents to this 
or that paper, but all they received in return was a free copy of 
each issue of the paper. The change that has now taken place 
in this respect no doubt indicates comparative success and pro- 
gress on the economic side of Malay journalism. 

Script and Language. 

In the Netherlands East Indies Malay journals are of course 
much more developed and advanced both in quality of contents 
and in quantity. But they are all published in Romanised 
Malay, according to Dutch system of Malay Romanised spelling. 
Here in Malaya we have all our Malay newspapers in Jawi, that 
being the script still very strongly favoured by the majority of the 
Malay public who have come to look upon it as their own national 
script. The few attempts to publish Malay papers in Romanised 
script in this country have so far proved abortive. 

The language and style of the Dutch Indies Malay writers 
differ in* many ways from that we see in Malaya. Many words, 
idioms and turns of expression they use are never heard here. 
Still, they are not so different as to be difficult of under 
standing by the average Malay reader in Malaya. In fact, their 
writings and newspapers are fairly widely read among the younger 
generation of Malays in this country who are able to read both 
Jawi and Romanised Malay and have not much acquaintance 
with English or any other foreign language. In this way, Dutch 
Indies Malay newspapers are exerting a certain influence on the 
language and style of their counterparts in Malaya. 

The newspaper jargon known in English as ' journalese ' is 
also not unknown in Malay newspapers, and I fancy in all new- 
papers of anjr language. The pompous 'we' of the Editor's column is 
always in evidence ; but it is also frequently replaced by the name 
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of the papers itself as an impersonal entity. The general style of 
language and composition depends, of course, cn the individual 
writers and editors. Some show a preference for using unusual 
words, others for reviving obsolete ones and making them serve 
present-day purposes. Others again like to make tise of Arabic 
loan-words and phrases. But taken as a whole, the language of 
the Malay newspapers has been, and is being, very much affected 
and conditioned by the necessity of having their material trans- 
lated from a foieign language. The impossibility of finding exact 
'Malay equivalents for such English words as local, financial, 
professional, personal, personality, economic, cultural, constitu- 
tional, diplomacy, totalitarian, democracy, and hundreds of others 
has produced a crop of tentative equivalents in the form of new 
loan-words from the Arabic or even of hybrid words coined for 
the occasion. In both cases, the words used are just as unin- 
telligible to the ordinary Malay as the original foreign words. 

At present many war words have come in to puzzle the head 
of the Malay journalist. Pocket battleship, Patriotic Fund, 
neutral, bomber, fighter. Spitfire, trawler, cruiser, destroyer, 
anti-aircraft guns, depth charges, tanks, the Allies, R.A.F., B.E.F., 
division, convoy, are among many which are baffling his ingenuity. 
The Dutch Indies Malay journalists generally show no scruples 
in adopting the European terms, as their papers are produced in 
Latin script. But in Malaya all seem to agree not to use the ori- 
ginal English words which, when presented in Jawi garb would be 
hardly recognisable. On the other hand, the influence of foreign 
construction and form of expression is also noticeably affecting 
the language style of the Malav newspapers. 


Influence and Prospects. 

There is no doubt the Malay newspapers and magazines are 
exerting a strong influence in shaping public opinion among their 
Malay readers, in spreading general knowledge of the world, and in 
awakening and shaking off the apathy of the Malays towards 
progress. To say nothing of the towns where these papers are 
always available at every Malay bookshop and some of them at 
the various Malay clubs, and read even by the motor cars drivers, 
one notices that the peasant folks of the kampongs are also taking 
keen interest in what is said in the surat khabar about other parts 
of Malaya and the world. Often, of an evening, one sees at the 
wayside Chinese shop some lettered man, perhaps an old 'guru 
of the local school or perhaps the local penghulu, reading one or 
other of these papers, and a little crowd of elderly people less 
literate than he eagerly listening, questioning, and commenting 
around him. Thus they learn about what is happening in the rest 
of the world, thereby making themselves ever less and less the 
proverbial " frog under the coconut shell 
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But no less far-reaching also is the influence of the Malay 
papers in modernising and revitalising the Malay language. 
New ideas and new contents are put into it, and with that new 
spirit and new life. There is no fear that the Malay language is 
getting out of date. It is a living language and is continually 
being built up and expanded by the ever growing vocabulary 
sponsored by, and introduced through the agency of, the Malay 
newspapers. 

There is every prospect that the newspapers in their own 
language have come to stay among the Malays. Judging from the 
progress that has been made during the last sixty years and bear- 
ing in mind the advance that is steadily being made in Malay 
education throughout the country, it is only reasonable to believe 
that a brighter future is in store for Malay journalism in Malaga. 
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THE* HISTORY OF THE CREATION OF THE 
MALACCA POLICE. 

By A. H. DICKINSON, o.b.e. 

On the 30th. June 1827 — Mr. W. T. Lewis, a few days before 
his appointment to the Office of Superintendent of Police, Malacca 
submitted in his capacity of Assistant Resident, a report to 
Government embodying a census of the population of the Settle- 
ment. The report is quoted in full (Appendix A) because it 
describes so clearly the settlement as it was at the time he assumed 
his police duties. 

Of the policing of Malacca under the Dutch in the XVIIIth. 
century little is known. There was in the town undoubtedly a 
“ Burgher Watch ”. During the British military occupation after 
1796 this watch was maintained and the law administered by the 
Dutch College of Justice ; its sentences of death being subject to 
confirmation by the King of England. 

With the advent of a British Civil Government in 1825 — a 
definite attempt was made to create a Police Force. The Headmen 
of the old Burgher Watch were certainly maintained in Office, and 
they no doubt constituted the nucleus round which was created a 
regular force for duty in the town. 

The responsibility for the policing of the country districts 
was in the first instance laid upon landed proprietors by the terms 
of a clause in the ancient grants under which they held their lands 
from the Dutch Government. This clause stated : — The prop- 
rietors acknowledge also that in cases of emergency (if any such 
should occur) they are bound to provide for the peace of their 
respective Estates by embodying a police from among their 
tenants/* 

This arrangement was to have been supplemented (by the 
Dutch) with the order to Penghulus to which reference is made in 
Mr. Lewis' census report. The order which is here quoted 
(Appendix B) clearly defines the functions of Penghulus 114 years 
ago and at once explains the jealousy which, however veiled, 
at times exists between the average penghulu and the Malay 
non-commissioned officer in charge of a country police sub- 
division. For with the development of the police under the 
British the penghulu has been deprived of much of his position 
as the preserver of the peace. The British Government 
immediately in fact when promulgating the order clearly laid 
down the subjection of the penghulus to the new Police. 

On 5th. July 1827 a Council meeting was held in Malacca at 
which the Governor, the Hon'ble Robert Fullerton was present. 
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Agenda for discussion included : — 

(1) The appointment of the first Superintendent of Police. 

(2) Mr. Lewis census report. 

(3) The old Dutch " Orders to Penghulus " which Mr. Lewis 
had discovered. 

The Governor then personally nominated Mr. W. T. Lewis 
as "Superintendent of Police and of Lands". 

The minutes read "As Superintendent of Police the task 
of Supervising the penghulus will devolve upon him". In regard 
to the orders to Penghulus the Governor wrote " Though the 
order never was passed (by the Dutch) it sufficiently demonstrates 
the idea entertained by their long Established Government — 
It seems to me evident that the Penghulus may be made the 
most useful instruments of the Police : We cannot indeed invest 
them with the power of inflicting punishment, but in all proper / 
Police duties the prevention of Robbery and the apprehension 
of the offender they present themselves as the best Agents already 
established and known to the people. Under the operation of 
the Charter of Justice they will probably fall under the terms of 
Constables but barring too unbending an observance to English 
Law Forms and responsibilities, they may still., as Constables, 
perform all the duties required ". 

Their subjection to the Chief Police Officer was then clearly 
laid down. 

The Hon 'bio Robert Fullerton had formed the highest 
opinions of the possibilities of this ancient Settlement ; and on 
the 5th. July 1827 he addressed in most enthusiastic terms, a 
despatch to Government in which he went so far as to suggest 
that Malacca should be the Presidency Station in preference 
either to Penang or the then budding Settlement of Singapore. 
He wrote: — 

" It seems to me that Malacca excepting as an Entripot 
of Trade, possesses many local advantages not enjoyed by 
the other two Settlements which point it out as by far the 
most eligible for the Presidency station unless indeed any 
annexation of Territory to this Government should take place 
in a more northerly direction. In the first place it is the 
ancient Seat of European Government, has been so far 
more than two hundred years, as such it is known and re- 
spected by all the Surrounding Malay States of which indeed 
it is as the Capital. The salubrity of its climate has long been 
established. It is more centrally situated, within two 
days sail of Singapore and four of Penang. In the way 
of supply of Troops it commands infinitely greater resources 
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than either of the others, particularly for Europeans ; and 
is admirably calculated for the Central Station and Depot 
for whatever Force it may be determined to collect together 
for the defence of the whole. The fortifications are indeed 
destroyed but in this respect it is only on the footing of the 
other Settlements ; at Singapore none have yet been erected 
and those of Penang are worse than useless , a line of battle- 
ship may anchor within Pistol shot and the works could not 
bear the firing of their own guns. Supposing it seemed 
advisable to establish at least one of the Stations as a place 
of strength and Depot for Troops and Stores, the local position 
of Malacca is infinitely more favourable than either of the 
others ; being on the Continent it commands an interior — 
and, owing to the shoal water, no ship can approach so as to 
bring its Guns to bear on any works on shore. As regards 
public, buildings for official purposes there appear at present 
ample means, by the simple repair of the strong and durable 
erection of the late Government at an expense of 30,000 
Rupees already sanctioned by the Supreme Government, 
to which little addition of expenditure would be required 
for many years. Malacca possesses moreover what neither 
of the others can be said to possess — an Tndigeneous and 
attached population. From the long period during which 
they have enjoyed the protection of European Governemnt 
with the tranquility and security which it affords, their 
habits are more peaceable, settled and quiet probably than in 
any part of India. That they are unfortunately most in- 
dolent and apathetic must be admitted , satisfied with the 
bare means of subsistence they seem as yet insensible to the 
inducement of gain and acquisition of property — Want of 
Capital, want inseparable from the absence of industrious 
habits, is urged as the great drawback on improvement ; 
but it appears to me the want of energy industry, and 
exertion in the inhabitants of Malacca is mainly if not 
entirely attributable to the depressing principle on which 
the Government of the place has long been conducted. Peace 
and security are indeecPall the benefits that seem yet to have 
been conferred on them. Inducements to Industry and 
exertion have been carefully withheld. All the subordinate 
Dutch Settlements appear to have been ruled entirely on 
a principle of subjection to the interests of Java the chief 
Seat of Government, the Growth even of Rice the essential 
article of food was forbidden, the cultivation of every article 
which Java or the Mother Country could supply was strictly 
prohibited and no determinate object or pursuit of Industry 
whatever was open to the people. 

In 1796 Malacca was ceded to the British Government 
and continued under that Power until the latter end *of 
1818, during the whole of that time it was subjected to a 
system of Government more depressing even than under 
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its Dutch Rulers. Placed under the authority of Prince 
of Wales Island and considered as a place only of temporary 
occupation, every possible measure was resorted to with 
the view of preventing its interfering with the then growing 
prosperity of that Island, being placed further down the 
Straits, better situated than Penang for an Eastern Entripot 
it was deemed necessary to oppose some conteracting principle 
to its advancement, and the trade of Malacca was subjected 
to double duties while every exertion was made to depress it — 
the fortifications were destroyed and the appearance of pro- 
tection thus withdrawn, and every inducemnt was held forth 
tp encourage the inhabitants to quit the place and repair 
to Penang. A proposition was even made to destroy the 
Town and pay the inhabitants the charge of removal to the 
favoured Station — a proposition the Inhumanity of which 
must have presented itself to any one who had visited the 
place and been acquainted with the nature and description of 
Malacca. Under the Netherland Government in 1818 the 
same system of depression was carried on with increased 
energy. It would appear that that Government had very 
shortly after made up their minds to the withdrawal from 
the Continent of the Malay Peninsula, the supply of provisions 
to Singapore was interdicted as well as the export of bricks, 
tiles and other materials except on their own account, &nd 
even the stones which formed the; fortifications continued 
to be carried away to Rhio long after the Treaty of March 
1824 was notified ; and up to a period immediately preceding 
the cession which took place. In consequence of the Establish- 
ment of the Presidency at Malacca the increase of expenditure 
and circulation would give a spur to the industry of the 
inhabitants and be the means of extending and encouraging 
cultivation of the Land so as to admit at no distant period 
a means of drawing from their Produce Revenue equal to 
make up the expense of the Establishment, of which at present 
little hope can be entertained. 

In a political point of view the removal of the Seat 
of Government would be attended with some advantage : 
it is conveniently situated for maintaining such a degree 
of influence over all the Malay States as would prevent 
their falling under Siamese Dominion and the removal 
of the Presidency from the proximity of Quedah would 
probably put an end to the disputes and vexatious discus- 
sions which seem inseparable from the contiguity of the 
Presidency to a state under charge of so troublesome a 
character as the Chief of Singora. Malacca is besides near 
enough the south end of the Straits to watch the proceedings 
of the Netherlands Government and protect the British 
Commercial Interests in these Seas of which the destruction 
has long been and probably will continue to be the objects 
of that Government 
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# The Governor's powerful plea, in the light of Malacca's sub- 
sequent history deserves to be reclaimed from its musty grave in 
the archives and again to be given, over a century later, the 
light of day. 

It is indeed relevant to this history of the Police. In reading 
it now it is not difficult to imagine with what hope and enthusiasm 
the Honourable Company’s Servants, stationed in this neglected 
spot, must have heard of this despatch which was likely, perhaps 
at once, to increase beyond their wildest hopes, the importance 
of their status and their work. 

But this earnest appeal for the better recognition of Malacca ; 
even then believing itself to be the Cinderella of the Settlement 
had but faint hope of success. 

In 1827 Malacca was not even in a position to support its 
own Government . For that year the expenditure on establishment 
was # . . . . . . . . . . 126,678 Sica Rupees. 

The Revenue was . . . . . . 44,080 ,, ,, 

and it was the declared policy of the Honourable Company that 
each Settlement should meet the cost of its own upkeep. 

Malacca was lucky indeed to have been retained at all. 

Such then were the conditions prevailing in Malacca at the 
time Mr. Lewis assumed office as our first Chief Police Officer. 

I have been unable to trace very precise details of the orga- 
nization of the Police Force ; and my notes are now somewhat 
disjointed. 

The new Chief Police Officer apart from his duties as Assistant 
Resident and Collector of Land Revenue had his hands full. 

He was (and is still) responsible for the Fire Brigade. On the 
28th. January 1828 he was instructed ‘'to furnish from the Police 
persons for exercising the Fire Engine ". 

There is a record that his men to some extent had to assist 
in the control of prostitution. 

On the 15th. June. 1828 — “ It having come to the notice of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council that veneral disease is 
extending at Malacca, he is pleased to direct that the following 
arrangements be adopted for the eradication of that distemper. 
A Lock Hospital to be established in some small well-enclosed 
safe building in the Town which is to have only one entrance.* 

When individuals come into hospital with this disease, or 
that under other circumstances they propose to point out the 
female that communicated it, the circumstance is to be reported 
to the principal native in the Police Office and he is hereby ordered 
to send persons or peons to bring that Individual to the Lock 
Hospital ". 
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He was also responsible for the supervision of the jail wjiose 
inmates systematically escaped, mostly no doubt when ejnployed 
outside. There appears to have been a regular drafting of 
criminals from India and other Settlements into Malacca ; the 
convicts were used for public works, and were also let out on 
private hire to officials, prominent citizens and landowners. 

Much of his time as Superintendent of Police was taken up 
investigating the position of slaves who, under British law, 
considered themselves entitled to break agreements which were 
binding under Dutch law — the treaty having made no provision 
for delining their status under the new regime. He was also 
directed to organize a Conservancy Department. With his 
convicts he organized scavanging gangs, with his police he was 
responsible for the observance of the terms of a monumental 
proclamation by the Resident which covers every manner of offence 
likely to constitute a public nuisance and which are now embodied 
in the rules and byelaws of our Minor Offences and Municipal 
Ordinances. There was not so far as can be ascertained under 
the Dutch regime any control whatsoever of markets, night 
soil, road drainage, obstruction etc. etc. There were not even 
proper roads or paths in the town ; to such an extent had Malacca 
been neglected. 

In regard to crime— piracy • was the outstanding danger. 
There is little evidence in the documents examined of much 
general crime at this period. 

The coasts of Malacca contained numerous strongholds of 
pirates and the Superintendent of Police had to devote serious 
attention to the problem, suggesting the creation of fixed 
outposts — actually no doubt the first police stations, although 
of a semi-military character. In 1829 Mr. Lewis reported to 
Government : — 

“ Having carefully visited the different points and creeks 
intended to be made places of defence and taking into con- 
sideration the very wild State of the Couhtry and coast 
beyond MARLEMOW where there are no houses or indi- 
viduals, and the fact that Kesang River is not a resort 
of the Pirates, the Chief Post would in my opinion be best 
at the largest of the water islands commonly called Pulau 
Besar which is a place continually visited by the Pirates in 
their predatory excursions. The guards of Sepoys required 
would be: — 

At P. Besar . . . . a large Havildar's guard. 

At Marlemow . . a Naick's guard. 

At Lingee River . . a large Havildar’s guard 

While getting material ready for building huts for his guard 
on Pulau Besatf his men were as he puts it “ intruded upon 
by the sudden arrival of 19 Pirate Boats”. 
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Mr. Lewis proposed to attach to the Sepoy guards, police 
“ constables " — to act presumably as intrepreters and informers. 


He suggested the following allotment of peons. 

Lingee River 4 peons 8 India Rs. per month. 
Iear Etam 2 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Marlemow . . ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Ombye „ „ „ „ ,, 

Pulau Besar . . 3 ,, ,, 10 Sikka Rs. 

The Resident agreed only to the Havildar's guard at Pulau 
Besar ; and directed Mr. Lewis “ to hire the peons for the other 
stations if he conceived that their services, unaided by a Military 
Force, would tend to public advantage". 


The guard at Pulau Besar proved very successful. In his 
report for 1829 Mr. Lewis was able to state that “ the protection 
which the guard at Pulau Besar has given to the Southern Part 
of the Malacca Districts has already induced several families 
to remove from the lands adjoining Malacca boundaries. The 
people consider it as the greatest blessing that could be afforded 
them. 


1 would therefore strongly urge the adoption of the system 
of guarding the coasts which in my capacity as Superintendent 
of Police I had the honour of laying before Government on 9th. 

March last (1829) from some cause unknown the guard 

required for the Northern Parts is not allowed and nothing there- 
fore has been commenced at the entrance of the Lingee River — 
1 had visited this place, and marked out the spot, but from the 
great exposure from constant visiting of the Pirates which are 
now more frequent from their being driven out of their haunts 
at Pulau Besar and creeks to the Southward, the natives are 
afraid to work there. By protecting this point the natives of 
Iukoot and the coasts up to Selangor will I am assured move into 
our districts ". 

It is not clear whether his police constables were detailed 
for piracy duty or not at this stage. 

Mr. Lewis must have been a man of great general ability. 
An uncovenanted civil servant, formerly of the Bencoolen 
Establishment, he had declined a pension on the abandonment 
of that Settlement and had been transferred to Malacca. 

His prospects certainly appeared bright. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the Governor, who was personally responsible for 
his appointment.* He was serving in a Settlement in which 
the Governor was personally deeply interested, and in which 
opportunities for creative, and spectacular work were plentiful. 
But however bright his prospects, however happy his position 
when he first assumed duty in Malacca, it is unfortunately obvious 
from records that the relations of our first responsible Chief Police 
Officer with the Resident rapidly became embittered. The heavy 
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calls upon his time drove him in a fit of irritation to complaining 
in the hearing of both the Assistant Resident and the Resident 
‘‘of the intensity of the duties to be performed by him”. 

The Assistant Resident Mr. Church, unfortunately on intimate 
terms with the Resident, was not slow to take official notice of 
this and submit an immediate application to supercede Mr Lewis 
.as Superintendent of Police, a post apparently considered the most 
lucrative in the Settlement. 

The Resident, no less eager to seize the opportunity to rid 
himself of an Officer utterly uncongenial to him, forwarded the 
application to Fort Cornwallis and supported it with all the 
weight at his command. 

The Governor, deeply interested in Mr. Lewis, of course 
declined to entertain the suggestion. His refusal called forth 
a further but unavailing protest from the Resident who now 
based his arguments mainly on the grounds that Mr. Church was 
a covenanted servant and that Mr. Lewis was not. He had at 
this stage of the quarrel, the grace however to “ subscribe cheer- 
fully to the high character of Mr. Lewis as a Public Servant". 
And so Mr. Lewis remained in possession of his lucrative post 
drawing the munificent Salary of 1500 Sicca Rupees per month 
and in addition 10% upon the collection of all Land Revenues — 
a sum which in 1829 — a bad year, amounted to 10% of 17368 Rs. 

He was apparently permitted to live some distance out of the 
town ; and this fact was also used as an argument by the Resident 
to replace him by Mr. Church, as the policing of the Town or 
suburbs was likely to suffer, he said, through lack of immediate 
supervision. 

The strength of the first Malacca Police Force under the 
command. of Mr. Lewis was (in the period 1828 — 1830) 

1 Constable (Mr. W. Van Heusen) . . . . Rs. 60 p.m. 

1 „ (Mr. J. Endroff) 20 p.m. 

2 Tyndals to local convicts 20 p.m. 

1 Mohamedan Writer and Swearer . . . . ' 31 p.m. 

1 Chinese „ „ „ .. .. 22 p.m. 

1 Chulai „ „ „ .. .. 22 p.m. 

4 Headmen of the Burgher Watch . . . . 60 p.m. 

1 Jemedar 15 p.m. 

28 Peons 280 p.m. 

21 Penghulus 210 p.m. 

1 Assistant to Superintendent (Mr. Minioot) 200 p.m. 

1 Clerk . . . . . . . . . . 85 p.m. 

63 in all. Total Rs 1,025 

The Governor commented as follows on this Establishment. 

“Judicial Department— Police. Now amounts to Sicca 
Rps. 1025. As this Establishment is now to do duty in (he Police 
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not only of the Town but of the interior to an extent much greater 
than either of the other Settlements, and as it is only by the 
maintenance of Peace and Good order that we can hope for any 
accession to our population and consequent increase of cultivation 
and revenue — it does not appear to me that any reduction J^in 
strength) at all will be made. 

If money is raised by assessment for the watching of the Town 
the cost of 14 peons might be reduced amounting to 140 Rs ; 
and the four headmen of the Burgher Watch 60 rupees should 
also be paid out of assessment funds ; the 200 Rupees thus saved 
might be expended in the Police Stations along the coast so as 
to' oppose some check to the piracy so much complained of within 
the Territory of Malacca 0 . This saving of money (not men) 
was in fact effected as from 1st. May, 1829. 

When the subject of this assessment came up for decision 
Mr. Lewis took the opportunity to suggest that an establishment 
of 150 Peons was necessary. The Settlement however was still 
in the throes of acute economic depression and no notice was 
taken of this sensible but revolutionary proposal. The inclusion 
of the penghulus as constables in the Police Establishment was 
carried out under Mr. Lewis ; but friction between police and 
penghulus early started, and it was possibly because he wished 
to supplant penghulus with his own men, that he recommended 
the above drastic increase to the Police strength. In a report 
at the end of 1829 — speaking of penghulus — he wrote “ They 
are of no use for Police service and I recommend that their pay- 
ment under the heading of Police be discontinued 0 . 

His breach with the Resident, Mr. Samuel Garling, had by 
this time become irreparable. In a final violent protest in 
which he did not hesitate to criticize the Governor’s interest in his 
opponent the Resident openly proclaimed “ the impossibility of 
conducting business with’ Mr. Lewis 0 . “ This gentleman 0 he 
wrote “ has publicly adverted to the burden of his duties. He has 
publicly insulted the Magistrates his colleagues ; one of them the 
Resident, his immediate superior ; he has publicly uttered dis- 
respectful insinuations against the appointments of Government. 
Mr. Lewis has, I conceivf , presumed upon the impunity extended 
to others ; upon the impunity he himself has experienced ; and 
doubtless upon the patronage which he has uniformly enjoyed. 
He now stands absolved of all censure and is further gratified 
by the recent Order of the Honourable Company’s Board which 
by recalling Mr. Church deprives me of the services of a gentle- 
man who enjoys unqualified confidence and leaves me to the irk- 
some necessity of conducting business through one between 
whom and myself there exists neither confidence nor respect”. 

It would be difficult to imagine a state of affairs more unhappy 
or less conducive to efficiency in a young police force. 
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Appendix A. 

MALACCA, 5th July, 1827. 
To 

The Hon’ble Samuel Garling Esq., 

Resident Councillor. 

* 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward a Census of the Inhabitants - 
of Malacca in which is included the whole of the population 
within the Territory as defined in the 3rd paragraph of my letter. 


2. By these documents there are 233 European inhabitants 
who are with very few exceptions the descendents of European 
Dutch Families,, having lived here for several generations many 
are consequently by intermarriage connected with one another 
in strict bands of Relationship. 

3. The heads of these families are possessed of decent 
strongly built Tennents situated with few exceptions in two 
streets of the Town called Heer Street and Jonkers Street, and 
having their own people about them who are mostly descendants 
of slaves are enabled to live very frugally and to all appearances 
happily. 

4. It is amongst these families to whom most of the lands 
riear Malacca belong, part of them are the Merchants of the 
Settlement and others are employed in different situations under 
Government. 

5. The Inhabitants that come next under consideration 
are the Siranies or native Portugueze — These are the remains of 
the once large population of Malacca who are now dwindled to no 
more than 2,289 souls. Although the ancestors of this race 
originally intermarried with the native women their descendants 
are now altogether separate and form by Custortis and habits a 
distinct Class. They retain in their countenance, the promi- 
nent features of their ancestors although in color, as dark as the 
natives arid are, therefore, very easily distinguished. 

6. These people are all poor and many live in wretched 
houses erected in that part of Malacca called Banda Hillir. It is 
by these men that the Inhabitants are so largely supplied with 
fish — with but few exceptions they have no other employment 
and are constantly out in small sampans following this precarious 
livelihood. Amongst such a number of families some might have * 
been expected to have turned their attention to the more profitable 
and eligible mode of living by cultivating the soil and supplying 
the Town with vegetables, but as far as my enquiries have been 
made, there are none but such as I have described and a few 
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handier aftmen. At Boongha Raya near the river's side they have 
a decent well built church, are bigotted Roman Catholics', and 
are regularly supplied with Priests who are sent for the purpose 
by the two colleges at Goa and Macao. 

7. They speak a language peculiar to themselves which 
may be dominated as Creole Portugueze as the original has been 
greatly corrupted. 

8. The Chinese Inhabitants are the descendants of Emi- 
grants from this enterprizing nation who have been settled for 
ages in the Country — of these there are 5,006. 

9. Most of the trade of the place is carried on by them 
and like in all other places of the East they monopolize the 
different Government farms which no other people can manage 
with the same dexterity and cunning. There are men amongst 
them that are worth a deal of personal property which they put 
out to Interest, secured by property mortgaged and pawned to 
them — others again employ their Capital by setting up relatives 
at Singapore, but their attachment to this place is so great that 
none of them ever leave it altogether, and their general aim in 
accumulating riches as to be enabled to return to their home and 
spend the rest of their lives amongst the relatives — Malacca 
must by this be considered as that home and but few of this 
tribe ever think of going to China. 

10. Another portion of this nation are men that emigrate 
from Canton and Macao and are brought here annually by Portu- 
gueze ships and China junks in large numbers — it is said that 
during the last Season there could not have been less than 5,000 
of these people distributed in different parts of the Straits. On 
leaving China the Commander of the Vessel agrees to give them a 
passage on condition of being paid by the sale of their services 
for one year which formerly amounted to 20 Spanish dollars 
each. They were, however, disposed of last year for 1 and 1J 
picul of Sago which may be estimated at 7^ dollars only. When 
landed the purchaser takes all risks and receives them with all 
defects, and on engagement of giving them their food, clothing 
and Barber's expenses and to allow them a certain sum at the end 
of their servitude which sum varies from 6 to 10 dollars. When 
this time is expired these men have generally picked Up a little 
of the language and are enabled to set up for themselves if they 
are industrious and speculative. They get fresh advances for 
forming pepper gardens and cultivating all kinds of vegetables 
by which the town is pretty well supplied. Others who have been 
brought up in their Country as Carpenters and Blacksmiths 
find ample field for employment in the Town and others again 
go into the interior and join the Hangs (or Company) of Miners. 
The last description of Chinese are different in every respect to 
the first mentioned (which I should conjecture came in a body 
and Colonized here). They accumulate riches for the express 
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purpose of being enabled to return to China and keep up during 
their absence a correspondence with their relatives and whenever 
they have a little money to spare it is remitted to China. They 
associate together and are said to have formed a kind of Brother- 
hood that by some people have been considered dangerous, how 
far this may be true I have not been able to trace but I should 
suppose the Police put a sufficient guard upon their action. 

11. The race denominated Klings are most of them des- 
cendants of people from Madras, Negapatam, Nagore, Cuddalore 
and those parts of the Coromandel Coast who have at different 
times come here with property generally in cloth. In this manner 
they have multiplied by inter-marriage with the native women 
of the Country — There are 1,492 that are Mahomedans and 850 
that are Hindoos. 

12. The richer part of them are employed in trade and 
have shops in the Town some are worth as much as 20,000 dollars, 
are possessed of lands and cultivate Paddy, but the greater part 
are poor adventurers and are employed in supplying the shipping 
that resort to this Port. 

13. The Malays are spread about the interior in the different 
Estates of Individuals, it is them that cultivate the Paddy grounds 
and by whom the Town is supplied with fruits and it is from them 
that the Landowners derive the small revenues that their lands 
yield — The census shows a population of 23,292 besides 1,595 
servants, Slaves and Debtors. In the deep part of the Forest 
there are persons called Dayaks who have a language peculiar 
to themselves. I should be inclined to consider them the real 
aborigines of the Country who have probably been driven into 
the woods by a spirit of independence which is inherent in human 
nature at the time that the Malays settled on the shores. I have 
tried to get some of them to live with my people, have given them 
cloths and other comforts but they appeared soon tired 
and have left me without giving any reasons — they wear nothing 
but the inner bark of trees. 

14. Of the origin of Malacca several persons have given 
slight sketches by which it is generally understood that the City 
was originally founded by the Musselmans in the 13th Century 
(about the year 1260) and was early after a powerful Settlement 
of the Portugueze. The Dutch conquered it, about the year 
1640, jit stands in 2°12'N. Latitude and about 102° 15' East 
Longitude — is in its greatest length about 39 miles and in its 
broadest part 35 miles— it may be calculated to be about, 790 
Square miles — It has been a source of wonder to casual travellers 
that though the land near the Town is low and for some part of 
the year under water with an offensive mud bank lining its shore 
for nearly half a mile out, which is exposed at low water, yet is 
notwithstanding considered one of the most healthy places in 
India. The Arabians first, the Portuguese next and lastly the 
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.Dutch held the City of Malacca, but rather as a commercial 
Station than for the sake of any trade with the Country. The 
Dutch began to ruin the Commerce of the place by drawing away 
the trade to Batavia as the trafic with Japan was extensive in 
the time of the Portugueze. Our lately established Settlement 
of Singapore has likewise considerably lessened the trade, but 
the people are strongly attached to the soil and although many 
are seen to leave it in search of wealth, and in the course of 
trade, yet as long as their families are so attached a certain 
trade must always exist which would produce by a slight duty 
on Imports, sufficient for the payment of the expenses of 
Government. 

15. Fish is very plentiful, and almost all kinds of Indian 
fruits, Yams and Poultry are in great abundance. A quantity 
of Firearms such as Blunderbusses and muskets are manufactured 
by the Chinese which are exported to different parts of the Straits, 
they make also every other kind of Ironmongery particularly 
the working tools which the natives use such as Parangs, Baleongs 
Nails etc. 

16. In describing the District of Nanning every information 
that I have been able to collect with reference to soil, Forests, 
Metallic produce etc. has so immediate an analogy to the rest of 
Malacca that it would only be a repetition to say anything on the 
subject here, I beg therefore merely to answer those particular 
points noted in your letter. 

17. The proportion of Grain produced in the most fertile 
parts of the Country does not exceed 100 Gantangs for one 
Gantang of seed and may be estimated for a fair rate at 50. I 
have introduced in the Statement of the Census a column of the 
quantity of seed planted by each House, I am fully persuaded that 
the account given me is not correct as the novelty of the informa- 
tion elicited has caused a little alarm and the people have consider- 
ed it prudent to conceal the real quantity for fear of being taxed — 
I have been credibly informed that they have done the same in 
regard to the number of Buffaloes. It is to be expected that the 
culture of Paddy will every Season increase as it was a well known 
fact that the Netherlands Government discouraged it as much 
as possible, but finding that our Government are following a 
different policy the result will no doubt be a change for the better — 
it is the only way in which a native Malay is really well employed, 
without it, his life would be rendered still more inactive than it 
already is and for want of better employment he would soon end 
by resorting to the gambling and opium shops. By this account 
the whole quantity of paddy planted amounts to 45,227 Gantangs 
and the whole number of Inhabitants including all classes are 
34,968 — if we estimate the produce at 50 for every Gantang of 
seed planted it would only yield sufficient rice for half year's 
consumption, an allowance must also be given for the grain 
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consumed by horses, poultry, etc. the whole then required to 
be imported may be fairly calculated to be near 2,000 Koyans 
of rice. 

18. When Pepper a few years ago was as high as 11 to 14 
Spanish dollars per picul the Chinese found it worth their while 
to cultivate it very largely and the produce is said to have exceeded 
8,000 piculs per annum, but at present I should doubt it amounts 
to 4,000 piculs and even this produce cannot be expected to 
last as I have observed in many parts of the Country that 
several of the Plantations have been deserted for more profitable 
employment. 

19. Some of the Chinese agriculturists are planting Spice 
trees which might soon prove a source of wealth to the Land- 
holders if they were to study their interest more than they do at 
present. One or two of the Estates have above 600 houses on 
them ; say that they distributed to each house about 20 plants 
only to dispose amongst their fruit trees, the quantity of Spice 
which would be produced in a few years would turn out a very 
valuable consideration — I would beg to suggest for the con- 
sideration of Government to give Clove plants to the Nanning 
people for the purposes above stated. I have mentioned parti- 
cularly Cloves as I fear the trouble of curing mace and nutmegs 
would be more than they could attend to particularly as their 
houses are infested with all kinds of insects so destructive to both 
these spices. 

20. In drawing out the Census I have been particular in 
separating those houses that are built on ground belonging to 
Government. Those about the Town are on the Jrankerah road 
and a few at Bhoongha Raya amounting to 517 houses. They 
cannot afford to pay much being in general the poorest class of 
people, I should suppose a quit rent of one dollar per annum for 
each as have merely houses, and proportion more for those that 
have gardens attached, would be as much as they could pay. 

21. Between Ballye Panjang and Klaybang Kechill is a 
piece of ground belonging to Government on which some persons 
have for many years past grown Paddy — The late Mr. A. Koek 
who appears to have grasped at all within his reach made these 
people pay him the Cho Kye of 10 per cent, and on that plea the 
present proprietors of Ballye Panjang take it — But it is well 
known that the ground belongs to* Government it is almost in 
the shape of a wedge and in its greatest breadth only about 
2,400 feet Course West to East. 

22. On the Malacca river there is also another piece of land 
belonging to Government called Passir Pootee it is rendered 
useless by the annual inundations, being apparently extremely 
low and as far as I could see having nothing on it but the Common 
Galam trees which answer no other purpose but making firewood. 
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23. In the concluding part of my former letter I was of the 
opinion that the present roads were sufficient but from my last 
visit to Nanning and the enquiries I made on the way, I am 
fully persuaded that a great deal of good would result by having 
the roads in good order and a free communication can be depended 
upon, this should be done in all directions towards Malacca and 
through every Landholders grounds. The means for effecting this 
is to follow strictly the intent and meaning of the Government 
when the lands were granted, and if the inhabitants of the Lands 
were called upon, I am confident of their quiet acquiescence in 
making them. 

24. Having passable roads the Government officers would 
then be enabled to see what further improvements might be 
suggested for the public good, at present it is not possible to 
give any very satisfactory account of the lands to which subject 
I have now arrived and feel my inability to give that ample 
information which I am assured the matter requires. 

25. The Grounds belonging to Private persons which are 
of any extent I have placed at the end of the Tables of the Census 
of the population. By these accounts the extent of each indi- 
vidual's property can be seen as well as the number of the 
population. 

26. The Estates which are extensive viz : De Wind's, 
Koek's, D'Souza and Westerhouts' have fine timbers on them 
if Sawyers were employed on the spot, I should suppose the planks 
would turn to profit exported to our other two Settlements. 
On Mr. Koek's Estate at Ayer Etam, having all the facility of 
transporting by Sea, a quantity of Ebony is growing further 
inland towards Mount Ophir — in Mr. De Wind's Estate Rattans 
are in great abundance and Damar might also be collected in any 
quantity. Bees wax is also collected in different parts. I have 
no further information respecting the cultivation produce etc. 
than what has already been given in treating of Malacca generally 
but I beg to draw your attention more particularly to what may 
be termed the Police or Government of them. 

27. By what I have observed the people do not understand 
the relative Situation in which the ryot or rather cultivator is 
placed with Government (or Sovereign) and the Landholder, in 
my opinion the Landholder is no more than what a landed prop- 
rietor is in England who having received his rent from the Tenant 
can exercise no further power over him — On the contrary here, 
he consideres himself the Sovereign, appoints the Panghooloo who 
acts as a police officer and even doubts the right of Government 
giving any ordei$ but through him, the consequence is that the 
Panghooloos make no reports whatever to the police and without 
it is a very Capital Crime, the officers of Justice are kept in utter 
ignorance, and the people in a state of vassalage that is not con- 
sonant now with their rights as British Subjects. 
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28. In the Office I found an order sent from the Batavian 
Government written in Malay and Dutch which was about to 
have been issued just before the Transfer of the settlement to 
us ; I have the honour to forward a translation of the same as 
many parts of it contain the general duties of a Panghooloo and 
be useful in framing any regulations which Government may 
deem proper to make. 

29. With respect to these Lands many are granted with 
express condition that they were to be cleared of Jungle, in default 
of this being done they were redeemable by Government. The 
Landholders I understand plead ignorance to these conditions 
stating that the original grants are filed in the Court and that 
they have only a Bill of Sale, it would however, appear to me 
but a lame excuse as no person it could be supposed would make 
a purchase of this nature without being completely acquainted 
with the conditions of the original Grant. 

30. Referring to the calculation I made respecting Paddy 
in the 17th paragraph of this report, I beg to continue the same 
for the district of Nanning exclusively as it may become a con- 
sideration with Government to levy a tax on the produce of this 
part which is bona fide Government property. 

31. The Census gives 4,564 natives in all the District and only 
shows 10,046 Gantangs of seed planted — This quantity would 
not be more than 55 Gantangs of Rice per annum to each person 
large and small, being barely sufficient for their maintenance 
and confirms me in the opinoin I have already given that 
the account is far short of the real quantity — I think with 
safety one half more might be added — say 15,000 Gantangs of 
seed ought to yield on the Lands of Nanning which are fertile 
75 for one planted, or 1,125,000 Gantangs — this would give 
Government at 10 per cent on the produce 140J Koyans of Paddy 
worth about 4,500 Spanish Dollars. 

32. Accompanying I have the honour to enclose a calcula- 
tion for the cultivation of 100 Orlongs of Ground laid out in 
Nutmeg trees which differs considerably from that drawn 
out by the Honourable Mr. Ibbetson especially in the number 
of trees capable of being planted in the same given space. The 
space that trees are planted in at Penang will prove ridiculously 
close ; by experience the Bencoolen Planters found that 25 feet 
asunder the trees although healthy in appearance bore but little 
fruit and that it is essentially necessary that both air and sun 
have a free passage between them. 

33. I have seen a good nutmeg tree throw out branches 
25 feet from the stem, therefore those that would insure a long 
continuance of crops ought to have them 50 feet asunder so that 
the branches of two trees would just touch. However, as -such 
trees are not common (although I have my doubts) I have. 
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therefore, yielded to the opinion of others and have taken as a 
maximum 12 yards or 36 feet, which will only allow of 5,900 trees 
being planted in 100 orlongs. 

' 34. I differ also essentially in the quantity of produce and 
beg to refer you to the statement — In presuming to give so decided 
a calculation in the face of the one you sent me, I beg to apologize 
and to state that my opinions are not founded on mere theory 
but have been dearly purchased by the experience of nearly 20 
years in the midst of cultivation wholly of this nature. 

Malacca I have the honour etc etc. 

The 30th June [Signed) W. T. LEWIS, 

1827. Acting 2nd Assistant Resident. 


Appendix B. 

Orders that were to be issued respecting Landholders and the powers 
to be given to the Panghooloo. 

1st. When a Landholder gives charge of his ground to a 
Panghooloo it must be done with the previous leave of the Rajah 
of Malacca. 

Everybody placed under him must then obey all the Pang- 
hooloos' orders, and respect* as such — However should the 
Panghooloo use the people ill they have the privilege of carrying 
their complaints to the Rajah of Malacca. 

2nd. That all Panghooloos must follow the Regulations 
of the Police and take care of the people placed under his care. 

3rd. All Panghooloos are bound to obey the orders of their 
masters but can also complain to the Rajah of Malacca should 
they be aggrieved. 

4th. All Complaints must be made to the Panghooloo. 

5th. The Panghooloo ought to appoint a person as Matta 
Matta to the intent that he might assist him in carrying orders 
into effect and to prevent any bad conduct of the Tenants — The 
Panghooloo is allowed to have stocks at night in which he is 
allowed to confine persons to bring them to justice. 

6th. Panghooloos are enjoined to take up and confine all sus- 
picious persons going about after 8 o'clock at night with property 
about them or that they cannot give good account of themselves 
or in case of complaint from another and in the Panghooloos' 
opinion the person ought to be secured, he is to be allowed to do 
so and to bring him or them before the Fiscal and lay the case 
there. 

7th. The Panghooloo is to take up all persons without 
papers and that commit offence within the Boundaries of his 
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Panghoolooship — and if he cannot punish he or them on account 
of the greatness of the crime being beyond his powers, he is 
immediately to let the Fiscal know — sending witnesses etc. who 
can depose with respect to the affair as well as arms, goods $tc. 
that may have been seized. 

8th. No stranger shall be allowed to stay with any of the' 
Tennants without giving information of it to the Panghooloo. 

9th. Any one hiding himself or found in another person's 
ground and cannot give a proper account of himself shall be 
considered a suspicious person and shall be carried before the 
Panghooloo should he resist it will be lawful to use force to secure 
him. 


• 10th. Should any person smuggle or evade Government 

duties or that of the Landholders he shall be taken to the Fiscal 
and shall have his goods confiscated or be fined according to the 
offence committed. 

11th. It is the duty of the Panghooloo to take care that 
all persons who have Ladangs, Sawaks, Orchards etc. at the time 
of the produce do well and truly pay the Hassil of which he is 
entitled to keep 1/10 and the other 9th part to be given to the 
Owner of the Lands. 

12th. Should the Panghooloo hear of anything wrong 
amongst his people, he is bound to enquire into it, and to find out 
the persons so offending and to bring them to justice. 

13th. The Panghooloo is on no account to keep any one 
confined longer than 24 hours. 

14th. When the Panghooloo receives an order from the 
Fiscal to seize a person he must forthwith obey it, and if he is 
not able to do so with the assistance of the Matta Matta he can 
call on the Tenants to assist, who are bound to obey him. 

15th. All Landholders and Panghooloos of Estates adjoining 
to each other are to give every assistance in carrying the orders 
of the Police into effect. 

16th. Should a person be found dead, the Panghooloo 
♦ is immediately to proceed to the spot with 2 matta mattas or 
if they are not present with two witnesses and take down notes of 
the affair, as to wounds etc. so that every facility for the discovery 
of the murderer may be given. 

17th. Should there be any cause of suspicion the Panghooloo 
is bound to secure such person. 

18th. In all cases when a person is caught the Panghooloo 
must write the name and place of abode of the witnesses and 
take down the deposition. 
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19th, Should there be a fire, robbery on the road, or of a 
house, or should a person be wounded or offence of any kind 
happen, the panghooloo must go to the spot and take notes of 
what has happened which is to be sent to the Fiscal. 

20th. All orders sent the Panghooloo whether from the Fiscal 
or captain of his Tribe as coming by order of the Rajah of Malacca 
he is bound to receive and obey them. 

21st. The Panghooloo ought to choose 4 or 5 elders from 
amongst the people when he settles small causes of disputes. 

22nd. When an offence has been decided, the Panghooloo 
and elders shall sentence the offender to one of either of 
the two punishments herein mentioned and not to be more on 
any account viz. 12 strokes of the Rattan or by fining, but in the 
latter case not to exceed three Rupees which fine is to be given 
to the suffering person or complainant. 

23rd. Panghooloos cannot give permission for gambling 
in any way excepting on (Arrie Raya) New Year's day of the 
Malays when cock fighting alone may be allowed and then the 
Matta Matta ought always to be present. Should any of the 
tenants offend, for the first offence the Panghooloo will punish 
him as per 22nd Regulation — for the second the punishment 
to be doubled — and if he again offends the Panghooloo will bring 
him to the Fiscal and there state the case. 

24th. The Panghooloo with the assistance of the Elders 
will settle all cases of marriages and concerning religious usages 
of the people and of the Mahomedan religion. The parties if 
from two different parts will first obtain permission from both 
P#anghooloos. 

25th. The Panghooloo will receive for every marriage two 
rupees for the use of the poor. This money will be hereafter 
distributed according to the orders of the Rajah of Malacca. 

26th. If the Panghooloo thinks proper he can permit the 
marriage even should the parents be against it. 

27th. Should a man seduce a Virgin and leave her he shall 
be flogged with 25 lashes and be fined the Mas Cowin to be* given 
to the parents of the Girl. 

28th. A man running away with a Virgin against her consent 
shall be seized and taken to the Fiscal. 

29th. The Panghooloo in the presence and with the assistance 
of 4 or 5 Elders can settle all disputes respecting money to the 
amount of 100 Rupees an appeal is, however, permitted in all 
cases to the Fiscal. 

Above 100 Rupees will be carried before the High Court of 
Justice, but appeal must be made within 4 days from the time of 
the sentence of the Panghooloo. 
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30th. If a complaint be made for a debt in money or mer- 
chandise the Panghooloo shall fix a day for hearing the case and 
shall settle the same as laid down in these regulations. 

31st. For the Settlement of these debts the Panghooloo 
will make each party pay \ a Rupee which he will divide every 
month between the Matta Mattas and the Panghooloo will keep 
a register of all these sums so collected. 

32nd. Should the Creditor not appear on the day appointed 
the debt shall be concelled and if the debtor does not appear 
as ordered, the Panghooloo shall decide it in favour of the com- 
plainant. 

A' 

33rd. The Panghooloo will enquire into all concerns and 
bring them before the elders without favour to any ; even if it 
is one of his own family. 

34th. In dividing Inheritances the Law according to those 
laid down by (Mohamedans) shall be followed and done before 
the Panghooloo. 

35th. The Panghooloo will take into his custody all things 
in dispute that they may be forthcoming on the settlement of 
the affair. 

36th. The Panghooloo will consider it his duty to keep all 
roads in his jurisdiction in order and call on all the Tenants to 
assist in repairing them. 

37th. The Panghooloo will keep a list of all persons under 
him, their ages and trade, time of leaving the village etc. etc. 

38th. The Panghooloo will keep a list of all births, Deaths 
and Marriages and will request the assistance of the elders in 
doing so. 

39th. Every 1st of January the Panghooloo will bring a 
copy of the above mentioned lists to the Rajah of Malacca. 

40th. The Panghooloo cannot allow any strangers to reside 
in hfe* lands without a written testimony of his character be 
produced. 

41st. That no robbery of Buffaloes may take place, the 
Panghooloo shall keep a list of the numbers each individual may 
have and should one be sold the Panghooloo shall give a paper 
stating that it is with his knowledge. The Panghooloo shall 
also secure all stray Buffaloes and find out to whom they may 
belong etc. as per 7th order. 

42nd. When there are no Panghooloos on an Estate, the 
Landholder himself must be answerable that these orders are 
acted upon. 
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Appendices C to H include a few disjointed notes covering the history 
of the Malacca Police from 1850 to 1875. 

Appendix C. 

The Hon'bte Mr. I. Ferrier, Resident Councillor wrote on 
9th July 1850 — the following letter to Government. 

“ On the 29th of June 1850 a gang of 10 to 12 Malays 
attacked a bangsal at Ayer Kuning near Bukit Singay about 
30 miles from Malacca Town in the midst of the jungle where 
a party of about 20 Chinese had located themselves for the 
purpose of working tin ; — three of the latter were killed, one 
wounded, and the bangsal robbed of its contents. 

The perpetrators of the dead are unknown ; the distance 
from the Country Police Station at Ayer Panas being so great 
viz 15 miles, rendered it impracticable to afford any aid or 
protection. 

The Chinese tin miners of Malacca are gradually extend- 
ing their operations into the Interior ; and the further they 
go are so much the further removed from the protection 
that was afforded thpm by the lately established Country 
Police .force at Ayer Panas Rheam (Modern Rim.). From the 
want of roads for with the exception of the roads at Durian 
Tunggal Ream and Malacca and all meeting at Ayer Panas, 
there is no other in this part of Malacca. I would not think 
it advisable that this post be advanced or even divided it 
being too small for the latter measure. 

My object in bringing this late serious outrage to your 
notice is with the object of submitting it to your consideration 
whether it may not at some future period be deemed incum- 
bent on Government to provide some kind of force in the 
Country for the protection of those employed in the Tin 
Mines.*’ 

The Chinese themselves petitioned on 12th August. The 
Resident forwarding their petition wrote “ There is no doubt 
but that the Chinese Miners have for the last 18 months suffered 
seriously from gang robberies and murders committed by Malays 
generally supposed to have come from the adjacent states — but 
by the extension of their mining the Chinese have removed their 
gangs nearer to the danger of which they complain and further 
from the protection that was afforded them by the posting of a 
Police Force at Ayer Panas, RIM, in December last — Viz 

1 Constable 
1 Jemadar 
14 Peons 

The cost of this post appears to have been " the liberal 
allowance of 219 monthly The Resident finally recommended 
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“ that the Police be advanced to Bukit Singay the line of a (new) 
road to be made to pass from Ayer Panas through the districts 
of Sunggye.Bedarah, Ponds Campes, Bukit Singay to the frontier 
at Batang Malacca/' 


The Constable in charge was one “ Constable Taylor ** 
apparently a European, who was so ill in May T851 that he was 
sent to Singapore Hospital. 


Malacca Police Establishments on 1st May 1851. 


Head Constable 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

7 Jemadars 
64 Peons 


70 Rupees 


67 

45 

18 

14 

10 


each 


There appears to have been no Chief Police Officer the 
“ Sitting Magistrate" Mr. A. Minjoot was in charge of the Depart- 
ment. Upon his sudden death in August 1851 — the Resident 
applied for authority to appoint Mr. T. Braddell as successor tq 
Mr. Minjoot. " I have put that gentleman in charge of the Police 
and requested him to take the chair ojf the Sitting Magistrate **. 
Mr. Braddell arrived in Malatca from Penang on 15th August. 
He was then handed a letter officially appointing him Superinten- 
dent of Police, Sitting Magistrate and a Member of the Municipal 
Committee. 


(In October 1851 the Resident urged the making of a road 
to Kuala Linggi from Sungei Bharu. There was already a Military 
road apparently between Pengkalan Balak and Gajah Mati). 

Mr. Braddell took his duties seriously : by November 10th 
1851 he had already published a book entitled " Hints to Peace 
Officers*’. He next devoted his attention to the creation of an 
Excise Department* to be manned by the Police ; his enquiries 
having satisfied him that the “ farming' system *' was used parti- 
cularly by the spirit and opium farmers simply to defraud the 
Government of fair revenue. 

Mr. Braddell recommended in January 1852 that each of 
those farmers should contribute respectively " $50/- and $150/- 
per month for the maintenance of a Revenue Force to consist 
of 2 European Constables, 2 Jemadars and, 21 Police Peons to be 
placed under the control and management of the Superintendent 
of Police/* The members of this Force were to be sworn in as 
Peace Officers in order that " on occasions of emergency they 
could act in and of the regular Police.** 

Crime in this period continued to centre round the tin mining 
districts of Ayer Panas. Constable Luckett was in charge of 
this post in 1852 ; Constable Taylor having been overwhelmed 
with sickness. * 
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In February 1852 a concerted attack by the mining coolies at 
Kesang against Constable Luckett and his man was made in a 
successful endeavour to rescue an arrested prisoner. Mr. Braddell 
left for the scene with a Military party of " 70 bayonets " and re- 
established prestige. But this incident again brought up the whole 
question of the urgent need of developing the Country Police 
The Resident Councillor addressed the following letter to 
Government. 

To 

The Hon’ble the Officiating Governor 
etc., etc., P. W. Island. 

Sir, 


At the request of the Municipal Committee of Malacca, 
I beg to submit for your information and favourable consideration 
the accompanying resolution made at the last Meeting of the 
Committee, held on the 5th instant. 

My Communication No. 75 dated the 4th instant to your 
address, forwarding Mr. Braddell's report of his proceeding on 
the occasion of a late resistance to all lawful authority by the 
Tin Miners at Cassang (Kesang) in this Settlement, will inform 
you of the great necessity that exists for an increase of Police 
force in their vicinity, for the more stringent enforcement 
of the laws of the Realm, the protection of the Police and Revenue, 
and Civil Officers, in the due execution of their duty, and the 
protection of the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts from 
the violent and outrageous acts of these lawless hordes of Chinese 
coolies. Deriving no funds from these people, the result of their 
labor and employment not being deemed liable to assessment by 
the present Act, it can hardly be expected that the funds levied 
for Municipal purposes in, and about the Town of Malacca, can 
be disbursed in the support of a Country Police, either for the 
protection of the Miners from injury from others, or for the 
protection of others from them and it was on this principle that 
the sum of Rupees 219 monthly has been already contributed 
by Government for the support of a Country Police as per 
margin : — 

1 Constable — 65 

1 Jermadar — 14 

14 Peons — 140 

* Rupees 219 


That this number of men at one Station is inadequate I 
think may from the late proceedings just alluded to be fairly 
advanced. The Committee in limiting themselves to 1 Jemadar 
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and 10 Peons do so, not from the idea that such is sufficient, 
but that is all that they can afford in the emergency — An addition 
of 1 Jemadar and 16 Peons, at the same rate of pay of Rupees 
174 monthly, would not be more than adequate to the wants of 
the service to be stationed at the posts of Ayer Panas and Durian 
Toongal occupying an intermediate station, if an elegible site be 
procurable making a total monthly outlay of Rupees 393, or 
in round numbers 400. 

If arguments are required to show the necessity of such an 
increase to the Police forces in these Districts it is to be considered 
that on the occasion above attended to, there was first of all a 
successful resistance of all lawful authority — the rescue of a 
prisoner from the lawful custody of the Officers of Justice — next, 
when additional aid is afforded for the enforcement of the violated 
laws, even to the employment of the Military instead of respectful 
submission, a spirit of rebellious resistance is evinced, numbers 
of the Miners instead of following their lawful occupations, resort 
to Arms, form themselves into an armed body occupy a stockade 
prepared and armed for the purpose, and finally hesitate not to 
fire on the Civil force in the presence of a body of the Military 
of equal force with the Civil power, the evident object and intention 
being the expulsion of not only the force from their district for 
the time being, but that no one from* outside even the Officer of 
the Government under which they live, shall be permitted to 
enter or interfere with them, within what they deem their own 
precincts, and where no one shall have jurisdiction but with 
their sanction. 

There can be no doubt too, but that these men ignorant 
foreigners of perhaps the worst of characters, who proceed to 
the Interior straight from the junk in which they come from China 
are banded together in one of the Chinese Hoeys or brotherhoods 
illegal, because secret Societies — the ostensible object of which, 
as you are aware, is the support of indigent brethem in distress, 
but too often misapplied and for purposes quite the opposite. 
The chief man or President of one of these Secret Societies, to 
which almost all of the Miners in the Country, in addition to 
others of their Countrymen in Town belong and one of the most 
influential Societies in Malacca being also the principal miner 
in the District, and who has made such use of his former position, 
as to exercise a most dangerous influence over his neighbours 
and to such personal advantage that it is said that he levies a 
contribution on his fellow Miners to the extent of a third inducing 
them too to believe that without his sanctions no one can enter 
on mining speculations in his vicinity, he having secured the sole 
right of Mining there from the Government. 

Under all these circumstances may I solicit your serious 
consideration of the subject of the present .communication, and 
your favourable advocacy to the Government of India for the 
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additional outlay for the support of an addition to the Country 
Police to the aggregate of say Rupees 400 monthly, distributed 
as per margin : — 

1 Constable — 70 

2 Jemadars — 30 

30 Peons — 300 

Rupees 400 

I trust that the urgency of the case may be accepted as my 
excuse for diffuseness. 

I have etc., 

(. Sd .) I. FERRIER, 

10 th February , 1852. Resident Councillor. 


( Enclosure of the attached letter) 

Extract from the proceedings of the Municipal Committee 
of Malacca, held on the 5th February, 1852. 

“ The Superintendent of Police reports that during the 
past work serious disturbances occurred amongst the Miners 
at Cassang (Kesang) and that it became necessary to call 
out the Military forces to aid the Police force in the execution 
of their duty and finally that unless measures are at once 
once taken to curb the lawless population in the Mining 
Districts, the most serious consequences may be expected 
to result from their known turbulence. The Committee 
taking into consideration the urgency of the case sanction 
the temporary entertainment of an addition to the force 
to the extent of 1 Jemadar and 10 Peons, to be stationeed 
at Ayer Panas and Durian Toongal, in addition to the Country 
Police force, now supported at the cost of Government, 
and request the Chairman to address Government, bringing 
to notice the circumstances of the case, in the hope that 
it may be pleased to increase the present allowance for the 
support of a Country Police to admit of its permanent 
retention.” 


A true Extract 

(sd.) I. FERRIER 
Resident Councillor 

. Mr. Braddell had obviously submitted a very strong report. 

That he was an officer of considerable ability and reputation 
would appear to have been recognized by his " particular appoint- 
ment as Assistant to the Resident ” in March 1852. 
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To 

The Honourable the Officiating Governor, 
etc., etc., Malacca. 


Sir, 


The official year being just about to close, I do myself the 
honour of submitting a report on the result of the operations of 
the Country Police Force, employed in the vicinity of the Tin 
Mines at Soongye Bedarrah since its increased establishment, 
and disposition, as ordered by you since April 1852, such being 
divided into the several following heads, viz : — its strength and 
Salary, its disposition, armament, benefits derived from its pre- 
sence, together with a Dr. and Cr. Account of the funds placed 
at my disposal for its support. 

The present strength of the Country Police employed for the 
protection of the Tin Mines at Soongye Bederrah, and its vicinity, 
with amount of Salary is as follows 


European Constable 

— $35 

(X) 

Jemadars @ 9 

— 18 

00 

Duffadars @ 6£ 

— 19 

50 

f 1 1st Class Peon 

— 5 

00 

\29 3rd „ „ (3) 4 

— 116 

00 


193 

50 


In addition to which I made an allowance of $1J per Mensem 
to the Constable to assist him in defraying the expense of keeping 
a pony, making the total sum of monthly disbursed on • this 
account $195/-. 


Disposition of the force is as follows : — 



Con. 

Jem. 

Duff. 

Peons 

Main Station at Bukit Bedarrah 

1 

— 

1 

12 

Station at Pondoh Compass 

— 

1 

T- 

5 

,, ,, Machap 

— 

1 

— 

5 

„ ,, Gading 

— 

— 

1 

4 

,, ,, Durian Toongal 

— 

— 

1 

4 

„ „ Ayer .Panas, as yet 

unoccupied 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

2 

3 

30 


Were all Contingencies paid, the funds allowed is sufficient 
for the support of an additional Duffadar and 4 Peons for the 
occupation of Ayer Panas Station. But as such has not yet been 
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the case, I have been unable to complete the force to its full 
strength, but I calculate that in two months more I should be 
able to do so, with the present rate of allowance. 

The present is not the original strength of the force — it was 
gradually increased to its present strength according to the means 
at Command, and the state of readiness and completion of the 
Stations : — 

There is at the main station a raised plank dwelling with 
Attap roof, for the accomodation of the Constable, without houses 
attached and a well — a raised plank house with attap roof for the 
.accomodation of the Police men, with one room set apart for 
the use of the Magistrate or myself when visiting the Mines and 
the posts, and out houses attached all surrounded by a stout 
railing. Also a Barrack room bark walls, plank floor, attap roof, 
with Cook house and well, for the accomodation cf a Military 
Guard — not as yet fenced in — and at each of the smaller stations, 
there is the station house, raised with plank walls and floors, Attap 
roof, a pound for cattle, and the whole surrounded with a fence. 

Each Officer is armed with a sword and pistol, and the rest 
with flint rifle and Sword Bayonet, at each of the Stations of 
Machap and Pondoh Compass there is an Iron Swivel with ammu- 
nition and at the main station two brass three pounder guns, 
and two one pounder Iron Swivels, with ammunition for both kinds. 

That the benefits resulting from the increase to the Country 
Police, and the additional outlay that has been incurred from 
its more extended distribution, and more efficient armament, are 
fully commensurate with the cost, I think will be generally ad- 
mitted, when it is to be considered that amongst the advantages 
derived therefrom, the most prominent are, 1st the increased 
protection and safety to life and property the impetus that has 
been given to Mining operations — the increase of Paddy culti- 
vation in the adjacent districts, and the increase to the revenue, 
as evinced by the last sales of the Tin and Opium farms, where 
there was an increase on the former of $390, and of $320 on the 
latter per mensem, above the rates given for the previous year. 

During the past year not one single instance of Murder or 
Gang robbery has occurred within the limits of the Country 
Police, and Warrants, either Civil, Criminal, or Revenue, have 
been executed without difficulty, whilst no internal disturbance 
requiring the interference of the Police has occurred, that they 
have not been fully competent to deal with, whilst during six 
months of that period, no Military have been stationed there 
or at Ayer Panass, whence it was found necessary to remove 
them on the 8th November last, in consequence of their suffering 
so much from fever and as it is only now that these Barracks 
have been finished for them at the Main Station, they have not 
yet occupied them. 
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On reference to the Police records that during the previous 
years there were three cases of Gang Robbery, wherein eight persons 
lost their lives, whilst there were three cases of internal distur- 
bances, requiring aid from Malacca, on the occasion of the execution* 
of Warrants, principally revenue, when determined resistance 
was shewn by the Miners who combined for that purpose. 

During the past year nine new leases to dig Tin have been 
taken from the Land Office, whilst Mines that had been abandoned 
have been resumed, in addition to the above fresh Mines have 
been opened without lease or license, the parties so doing consider- 
ing that so long as they paid their one tenth to Government no 
further license to dig for Tin was required — the result of which is 
that 763 piculs of Tin have been raised this year in excess of the 
year previous that for 1852/53 having been 10,013-22 and for 
1853/54 10,776-22 

I am also credibly informed that there has been an increase 
in Rice cultivation in the direction of Pondoh Compass, and that 
some few families have moved into, and settled in that district, 
and thus next year a still further increase of cultivation may be 
expected, all of which is attributed to the presence of a Police 
Station at that village. 

I may here mention that within the last two months three 
attacks were made on the Police Station at Pondoh Compass, 
when it was fired upon at night, the fire on each occasion being 
returned by the Police, the last time the Swivels being brought 
into play on the second occasion one of the attacking party having 
been wounded and there is every reason to believe since dead. 

I have etc., 

(Sd.) I. FERRIER 

Malacca , Resident Councillor. 

19 th April , 1853. 


To 


Appendix E. 


The Hon'ble the Officiating Governor 
etc., etc., P. W. Island. 


Sir, 


I do myself the honour of reporting to you that I expect 
that by the 1st proximo the Barracks etc., will be ready for the 
reception of the detachment of Military directed to be posted at 
Bulat Bedarra in the centre of the Tin Mines. The Military 
were withdrawn from Ayer Panas on the 8th November 1852, 
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for the reasons assigned in my letter to your address No. 609 
dated 8th November, 1852 and are directing their return to the 
new Station at Bukit Bedarra, might I respectfully be permitted 
to suggest how far it would be advisable to do so for the following 
reasons — : 

It is now nearly five months since a Military detachment 
has been stationed in the vicinity of the Tin Mines. During 
the whole of that period no circumstances of any serious nature 
have occurred or anything more than usual calling for the inter- 
ference of authority, that has not been within the complete 
management of the Police force there under its present Constable 
who is a steady, discreet, and well conducted man. 

For three months of these five, he was stationed with his 
force, and without the presence of Military, at Ayer Panas, a 
distance of three miles from the new Station and for the last two 
months he has been so situated at Bukit Bedarra in the very 
centre of the Mines, and that too during what may be deemed 
the time of the year when more disturbance is expected to occur 
than any other — Viz — : the Chinese New Year — His whole force 
in the Country consists of 36 men, and stationed as follows : — 



Con. 

Jem. 

Duff. Peons 

Bukit Bedarra 

1 

— 

X 

12 

Pondoh Compas 

. . — 

1 

— 5 

Machap 

. . — 

1 

— 5 

Gading 

. . — 

— 

1 

4 

Durian Toongal 



1 4 

30 


The monthly funds at my disposal are sufficient for the 
support of 1 Duffadar and 4 Peons additional to be stationed at 
Ayer Panas but this I cannot do until all the expenses are defrayed 
in the construction of Tamahs etc., which have been nearly all 
completed, and paid for. 

Should there be a rise in the Tin farm on the sale for next 
year there will be increased means for support of the Country 
Police, when it might be considered preferable to employ a 
few more Peons, to be placed at the Centre Station, instead of 
Military. 


I have etc., 

(Sd.) I. FERRIER, 

Malacca, Resident Councillor . 

25 th March , 1853. 
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Appendix F. 

1854 

In 1854 the strength of the Police was — 



TOWN POLICE 

Total 

2 Jemadars 

@ Rs. 20 p.m. 

Rs. 40 

7 Duffedars 

,, Rs. 14 and Ans. 

8 p.m. 101/8 

19 1st Class Peons 

„ Rs. 11 p.m. • 

209 

23 2nd ,, „ 

„ Rs. 10 „ 

230 

66 3rd „ 

. Rs. 9 „ 

' 594 

1174/8 


COUNTRY POLICE 

(In the vicinity of the Tin Mines paid by Government from 
the 13J% on the tithe on the mines.) 


George Batho Constable 



Rs. 86 10 

2 Jemadars 

@ 

Rs. 

20 

40 — 

4 Duffedars 

* » 

Rs. 

14.8 

58 — 

34 Peons 

> > 

Rs. 

9 

„ 306 — 


Rs. 490 10 9 


In the year the title of Inspector of Police just appears. 
Mr. Neubronner, whose title was Collector and Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police on a salary of Rs. 100 was instructed to designate 
himself as Inspector of Police. Tie was apparently (with the 
exception of the Constable in charge of the Country Police) 
the only responsible Officer under the Superintendent. 

1863 

In April 1863 a Police Surgeon was appointed. He drew 
” $5/- per month from the Police Fund in consideration of his 
attendance upon the Police cases. This is only to last as long as 
the Police Fund is able to bear the additional charge/ 1 

In March 1863 the proposal was first put forward in Penang 
“ of the advisability of recruiting in India, for a Police to serve 
in the Straits.” 

The Resident Councillor Malacca who was at this time signing 
himself as " Resident Councillor and Commissioner of Police ” 
considered that “ the only objection would be at first, should 
they be received Jn large number, as they would be ignorant of 
the language. To avoid this I would propose to limit the number 
from India to one third of the Force for the 1st year.” 
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The intention appears to have been to enlist at Madras, each 
Settlement being responsible for the cost of passage of its own 
batches of recruits. There was some difference also in the pay 
of the Police in Malacca and Penang. 

The Resident Councillor Malacca on 15th May 1863 writes 
to Penang : — 

" At present we have only two rates of pay for Police peons 
viz — $6 say Rs. 13 for our small Frontier Force of 32 Peons and 
$5 say Rs. 11 for all the Town Police — but by offering to all new 
comers the lowest scale of pay obtaining at Penang of Rs. 10 we 
can easily assumilate our scale to yours as the rupee thus gained^ 
from the pay of each new comer could be added to that of the 
Seniors of the Town Force now drawing Rs. 11 — the scale would 
then be Rs. 13.12.10. The number of the 2nd class could be 
decided on hereafter. 


1865 October. 


Appendix G. 

1865-66 


The Resident Councillor (Major I. Burn) ordered the con- 
struction of a Police Station “ same size as at Brisoo to be erected 
on our North West Frontier at Lobo Chiena to be defended by a 
ditch and strong fence and well raised from the ground By 
August 1866 the Station had been completed much to the satis- 
faction of the Raja of.Rembau who had written to the Resident 
of Malacca expressing the contentment of his people for the 
protection afforded. 

The country was bcgining to become thoroughly modernized 
in this year — and the Settlement was almost within reach of the 
“ Electric Telegraph.'' 


' On the 30th July Major Burn addressed the Sultan of Selangor 
as follows : — 


" I write this letter to explain to my friend that two gentle- 
men, Merchants of Singapore, have formed a Company to carry 
out a Line of Electric Telegraph from Rangoon to Singapore — 
there is no word in the Malay language by which I can explain the 
meaning of Electric Telegraph to my friend but it consists in 
so long a line of posts about 20 feet high and about 60 feet apart 
and along the tops of these posts is stretched a wire, by which 
if one end of the wire is in Rangoon and the other end of the 
wire in Singapore people at Rangoon can talk to people at Singapore 
and also at any place between where Stations are made for the 
ends of the wire to be placed. If any of my friends people have 
been to Singapore they will have seen an Electric Telegraph from 
Telok Blanga to the Merchants Street in Singapore. 
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These Tooan have already received permission from the King 
of Siam and from the Toomongong of Johore to put up their 
wooden posts in their respective territories and have signed 
agreements with them, and they now ask my friend to give them 
authority to erect these posts through Selangore in a straight 
line from Perak to Malacca. The Hon'ble the Governor will 
be very glad to learn that my friend is willing to give the Company 
all the assistance in his power and I hope my friend will agree 
to sign the agreement which I now send to him and which has 
been signed by the two gentlemen who have formed the Company. 
My friend will be put to no expense whatever but if the Company 
receive good profit then they will give a share of that profits to 
my friend and as they will have to employ njy friends subject 
to cut down jungle and put up posts the poor people in Selangore, 
Kallang and Looroot will receive good wages. If my friend 
approves of the agreement I request my friend will sign it and 
put his great seal to it end enter the date on which he seals it and 
then either return the agreement to me or give it over to Mr. Read 
who has gone up to Kallang and who intends meeting my friend 
at Langat. 


Appendix H. 

1875 

15th December, 1875. 

Serious disturbances took place between Chinese of different 
Secret Societies in the Country districts. The acting Lieutenant/ 
Governor Mr. C. B. Plunket reported to the Officer Commanding 
the Troops in Malacca as follows : — 

" I am now sending out 2 headmen of each Society to beat 
a gong all around the suburbs ordering their men to keep quiet. 
These men will be accompanied by a guard of 12 Police and I 
have to request that you will afford a further guard of 12 Europ- 
eans of the 10th Regiment to go with them. I am anxious to 
send the party off before 12 o'clock today (15.12.75). 

In the afternoon however he had changed his mind. " I 
have thought ’ advisable instead of sounding the gong round 
the suburbs — to order the party of Police to proceed direct to 
Durian Toongal, a distance of 10 miles and remain there for the 
night. The next day the party will move on probably to Alor 
Gajah another distance of 10 miles. After which they will return 
home. Inspector Cartwright goes in chkrge of the party. What- 
ever Commissariah Stores may be required I will send out by 
gharry. 

A few days after this on the 21st December another European 
Inspector was detailed to accompany a military party to Chin 
Chin. “ I have just received information that an attack is ex- 
pected by a gang of Rambow Malays upon Chin Chin a frontier 
station about 24 miles from Town. 
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Bullock carts will be provided to convey the Troops and their 
rations to the place and will be ready to start any time after 
12 o'clock tonight, that may be most convenient. 

This Station was attacked by a body of Malays from the 
interior some 10 months ago ; and 3 of the Chinese inhabitants 
were killed. 

I hope to be able to make such arrangements with the Peng- 
hooloos and loyal natives as will allow of the troops being with- 
drawn before long. 

The year altogether was a bad one. The Sungei Ujong 
trouble was a constant menace to Malacca. Mr. Plunket appears 
to have had considerable friction with Colonel Anson in charge 
of his expedition to Sungei Ujong who had on 5/12/73 received 
a private letter from the Governor instructing that the distribution 
and disposal of the Force at Sungei Ujong and Malacca were 
placed entirely in his hands. 

Mr. Plunket was extremely anxious about the security of 
the Settlement. In addressing Colonel Anson on 19th December 
he wrote. — 

“ At the present time some of the most serious Chinese riots 
that have ever been known in Malacca are going on and I have 
been obliged as a temporary measure to detain and incorporate 
with the Police both the Manilla men on their way down from 
Sungei Ujong and the Arab force on their way up." 

A detachment of 200 men of the 3rd Buffs arrived immediately 
after this. - 

Inspector Cartwright had been detailed to go to Sungei 
Ujong and had been withdrawn much to Colonel Anson's disgust. 

"As he was required in Malacca to assist in quelling formidable 
.riots and in attending to his proper duties." 

The Ho Beng Secret Society appears to have been the princi- 
pal instigator of the riots in Malacca. The headmen was Mr. 
Chong Boon Swee — interpreter in the Malacca Police Courts — 
who after being called upon for an explanation of his activities 
was transferred to Singapore or Penang. 

A petition from " some of the Chinese Traders in Malacca " 
was submitted without avail *>n his behalf. 
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